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Cressida sat down with Bouchalka upon the window scat, the book open between them, though neither of them looked at it again 





The Diamond Mine 


Another of McClure’s Big Little Novels —Complete in This Number 


FIRST became 
aware that Cres- 
sida Garnet was ol 
board when I saw 


young men_ with 
cameras going up 
to the boat deck. 


In that exposed spot 
she was good-naturedly pos- 
ing for them, amid fluttering 
lavender scarfs, wearing a 
most unseaworthy hat, her 
broad, vigorous face wreathed 
in smiles. She was too much 
: an American not to believe 
in publicity. All advertising was good. If it was good 
for breakfast foods, it was good for prime donne 
especially for a prima donna who would never be any 
younger and who had just announced her intention 
of marrying a fourth time. 

Only a few days before, when I was lunching with 
some friends at Sherry’s, I had seea Jerome Brown come 


Miss Cather 
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in with several younger men, looking so pleased and 
prosperous that I exclaimed upon it. 

“His affairs,” someone explained, 
He’s going to marry Cressida Garnet. 
a diamond mine.” 

If there was ever a man who needed a diamond mine 
at hand, immediately convenient, it was Jerome Brown. 
I was an old friend of Cressida Garnet, and [ had been 
away from New York. ‘Therefore, I had not 
Cressida for a vear, and I paused on the gangplank to 
note how very like herself she still was, and with what 
undiminished zeal she went about even the most trifling 
things that pertained to her profession. From that 
distance I could recognize her “carrying” smile, and 


“are looking up. 
That woman's 


secn 


All rights reserved, ? 


even what, in Columbus, we used to call “* the 
Garnet look.” 
At the foot of the stairway leading 

the boat deck stood two of the facto 
‘ressida’s destiny. One of 
sister, Miss Julia: 
relaxed, mournful 
browned 

unmistakable 

Beside her, pointedly ignoring her, smoking a cigaré 

while he 


them wa 

a woman of fifty with a 
face, an aging skin t 
slowly, like meerschaum, and 
“look” hy which one knew a Gar 


ran over the passenger-list with superc 


almond eyes, stood a youth in pink shirt and 
green plush hat, holding a French bulldog on 
leash. This was Horace, Cressida’s only son. He 
at any rate, had not the Garnet look. He was rich 


and ruddy, indolent and insolent, with soft oval cheeks 
and the blooming complexion of eighteen. He seeme 
like a ripe fruit grown out of a rich soil; 
his mother called his peculiar lusciousness. He ai 
his aunt were waiting, in constrained immobilit 
Cressida to descend and reanimate them — will them 
Forward, by the rail, I saw 


“orienta 


to do or to be something. 
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the stooped, eager back for which T was unconsciously 
looking: Miletus Poppas, the Greek Jew, Cressida’s 
accompanist and shadow. We were all there, I thought 
wilh a smile, except Jerome Brown. 

The first member of Cressida’s party with whom I had 
speech was Mr. Poppas. When we were two hours out 
] came upon him in the act of dropping overboard a 
steamer made of American flags. Cressida 
never sailed, [ think, that one of these vivid comforts 
of travel did not reach her at the dock. Poppas recog- 
nized me just as the striped object left his hand. He 
was standing with his arm still extended over the rail, 
his fingers contemptuously sprung back. 

“Lest we forgedt!” he said with a shrug. ‘“‘ Does 
Madame Cressida know that we are to have the pleasure 
of your company for this voyage?” 

He spoke grammatical English — he 
despised the American rendering of the language 
but there was an indescribably foreign quality in his 
voice, a something muted. Poppas stood before me 
in a short, tightly buttoned gray coat and cap, exactly 
the color of his grayish skin and hair and waxed mous- 
tache; a monocle on a very wide black ribbon dangled 
over his chest. As to his age, I could not offer a con- 
jecture. In the twelve years I had known his thin 
lupine face behind Cressida’s shoulder, it had not 
I was used to his cold, supercilious manner, 
very close together, 


cushion 


deliberate, 


changed. 
to his alarming, 
in color a yellowish green, and always gleaming with 


deep set eyes 


something like defeated fury. 

[ asked him if Cressida had engagements in London. 

“Quite so: The Manchester Festival, some con- 
certs at Queen's Hall, and the Opera at Covent Garden; 
a rather special production of the operas of Mozart. 
That she can still do quite well — which is not at all, 
of course, what we might have expected, and which 
only goes to show that our Madame Cressida is now, 
as always, a charming exception to rules.” Poppas’s 
tone about his client was consistently patronizing, and 
he was always trying to draw one into a conspiracy of 


two, based on a mutual understanding of her short- 
comings. 

I approached him on the one subject I could think of 
which was more personal than his usefulness to Cressida, 
and asked him whether he still suffered from facial 
neuralgia as much as he had done in former years, 
and whether he was therefore dreading London, where 
the climate used to be so bad for him. 

“And is still,” he caught me up. “And is still! 
For me to go to London is martyrdom, chére Madame. 
I think I have told you about my favorite city in the 
middle of Asia, la sainte Asie, as I love to call it, where 
the rainfall is absolutely nil, and you are protected on 
every side by hundreds of metres of warm, dry sand. 
I was there when I was a child once, and it is stil! my 
intention to retire there when I have finished with all 
this. I would be there now, n-ow-ow,” his voice rose 
querulously, “if Madame Cressida did not imagine that 
she needs me, and her fancies, you know —”’ he flour- 
ished his hands, “one gives in to them. In humoring her 
caprices you and I have already played some together.” 

We were approaching Cressida’s deck chairs, ranged 
under the open windows of her stateroom. She was 
already recumbent, protected by lavender scarfs and 
wearing purple orchids — doubtless from Jerome 
Brown. At her left, Horace had settled down to a 
French novel, and Julia Garnet, at her right, was com- 
plainingly regarding the gray horizon. On seeing me, 
Cressida struggled under her fur-lined robes and got 
to her feet, which was more than Horace or Miss Julia 
managed to do. Miss Julia, as I could have foretold, 
was not pleased. All the Garnets had an awkward man- 
ner with me. Whether it was that I reminded them of 
things they wished to forget, or whether they thought 
I esteemed Cressida too highly and the rest of them too 
lightly, I do not know; but my appearance upon their 
scene always put them greatly on their dignity. Cres- 
sida took my arm and walked me off toward the stern. 

“Do vou know, Carrie, I half wondered whether 
I shouldn't find you here, or in London, because you 

always turn up at critical 





—--— 





moments in my life.’’ She 
pressed my arm confi- 
dentially, and I felt that 
she was once more wrought 
up to a new purpose, was 
once more encouraged 
about living. I told her 
that I had heard some 
rumor of her engagement. 

“It’s quite true, and 
it’s all that it should be,” 
she reassured me. “T’'ll 
tell you about it later, and 
youll see that it’s a real 
solution. They are against 
me, of course, all except 
Horace. He has been such 
a comfort.” 

Horace’s support, such 
as it was, could always 
be had in exchange for 
his mother’s signature, I 
suspected. The pale May 
day had turned bleak and 
chilly, and we sat down by 
an open hatchway which 
emitted warm air from 
somewhere below. At this 
close range I studied 
Cressida’s face, and felt 
her unabated vitality. 

“You have been in 
Columbus lately?” she 
was saying. “No, you 
needn't tell me about it,” 
with a sigh. “* Why is it, 
Caroline, that there is so 
little of my life I would 
be willing to live over 
again? Yet I've really 
not a bad conscience. It 
may mean that I still be- 
long to the future more 
than to the past, do you 
think?” 

My assent was not 
warm enough to fix her 
attention, and she went 
on thoughtfully: “Of 
course, it was a_ bleak 
country and a bleak pe- 
riod, but I’ve sometimes 
wondered whether the 
bleakness may not have 
been in me, too; for it has 








She was too much of an American not to believe in publicity 


certainly followed me. 
But there, that is no way 
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to talk.” She drew herself up from a momentary atti- 
tude of dejection. “Sea air always lets me down at 
first. That's why it’s so good for me in the end.” 

“TI think Julia always lets vou down, too,” I said 
bluntly. ‘But perhaps that depression works out in 
the same way.” 

The deck steward approached us with a blue enve- 
lope. ‘“*A wireless for you, Madame Garnet.” 

Cressida put out her hand with impatience. “It’s 
from Jerome Brown,” she said with some confusion, 
as she folded the paper small and tucked it between the 
buttons of her close-fitting gown. “Something he 
forgot to tell me. How long shall you be in London? 
Good; I want you to meet him. We shall probably 
be married there as soon as my engagements are over.” 
She rose. ‘‘Now I must write some letters. Keep two 
places at your table, so that I can slip away from my 
party and dine with you sometimes.” 

I walked with her toward her chair, in which Mr. 
Poppas was now reclining. He indicated his readiness 
to rise, but she shook her head and entered the door 
of her deck suite. As she passed him, his eye went 
over her with assurance until it rested upon the folded 
bit of blue paper in her corsage. He must have seen the 
original rectangle in the steward’s hand; having found 
it again, he dropped back between Horace and Miss 
Julia, whom I think he disliked no more than he did 
the rest of the world. 

The three of them lay staring at the swell which was 
steadily growing heavier. Both men had covered 
themselves with rugs, after dutifully bundling up Miss 
Julia. As I walked back and forth on the deck, I was 
struck by their various degrees of inexpressiveness. 
Opaque brown eyes, almond-shaped and only half 
open; wolfish green eyes, close-set and always doing 
something, with a crooked gleam boring in this direc- 
tion or in that; watery gray eyes, like the thick edges 
of broken skylight glass: I would have given a great 
deal to know what was going on behind them. 

These three were sitting there in a row because they 
were all woven into the pattern of one large and rather 
splendid life. Each had a bond, and each liad a griev- 
ance. If they could have their will, what would they 
do with the generous, credulous creature who nourished 
them. I wondered. How deep a humiliation would 
ach egotism exact? They would scarcely have harmed 
her in fortune or in person (though I think Miss Julia 
looked forward to the day when Cressida would “ break ” 
and could be mourned over), but the fire at which she 
warmed herself, the little secret hope, the illusion, 
ridiculous or sublime, which kept her going — that 
they would have stamped out on the instant, with the 
whole Garnet pack behind them to make it sure. All, 
except, perhaps, Miletus Poppas. He was a vulture 
of the vulture race, and he had the beak of one. But 
I always felt that if ever he had her thus at his mercy 
— if ever he came upon tl ftness that was hidden 
under so much hardness, the warm credulity under a 
life so dated and scheduled and “reported” and gener- 
ally exposed — he would hold his hand and spare. 

The weather grew steadily rougher, and Mis. Jutia 
at last plucked Poppas by the sleeve and indicated that 
she wished to be released from her wrappings. When 
she disappeared there seemed to be every reason to 
hope that she might be off the scene for a while. As 
Cressida said, if she had not brought Julia she would 
have had to bring Georgia, or some other Garnet. 

Miss Julia was dampening enough, but Miss Georgia 
Was aggressive and more intrusive. She was out to 
prove to all the world, and more especially to Ohio, 
that all the Garnets were as like Cressida as two peas. 
Both sisters were club-women, social-service werkers, 
and directors in musical societies, and they were con- 
tinually traveling up and down the Middle West to 
preside at meetings or to deliver addresses. They re- 
minded one of two somber, bumping electrics, rolling 
about with no visible means of motion, always running 
out of power and lying beached in some inconvenient 
spot until they received a check or a suggestion from 
Cressy. I was only too well acquainted with the strained, 
anxious expression that the sight of their handwriting 
brought to Cressida’s face when she ran over her morn- 
ing mail at breakfast. She usually put their letters by 
to read “when she was feeling up to it.” Sometimes tnese 
family unburdenings lay about unread for several days. 

The truth was that all the Garnets, and particularly 
her two sisters, were consumed by an habitual, bilious, 
unenterprising envy of Cressy. They never forgot that, 
no matter what she did for them or how far she dragged 
them about the world with her, she would never take 
one of them to live with her in her Tenth Street house 
in New York. They thought that was the thing they 
most wanted. But what they wanted, in the last 
analysis, was to be Cressida. For twenty years she had 
been plunged in struggle; fighting for her life at first, 
then for a beginning, for growth, and at last for emi- 
nence and perfection. During those twenty years the 
Garnets had been comfortable and indolent and vastly | 
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self-satisfied; and now they expected Cressida to make 
them equal sharers in the rewards, spiritual as well as 
material, of her struggle. They coveted the qualities 
which had made her success, as well as the benefits 
which came from it. 

“‘Sometimes,” I have heard Cressida say, looking 
up from a bunch of those sloppily written letters, 
“sometimes I get discouraged.” 

For several days the rough weather kept Miss Julia 
cloistered in Cressida ’s deck suite with the maid, Luisa, 
who confided to me that the Signorina Garnet was 
difficult. After dinner I usually found Cressida unen- 
cumbered, as Horace was always in the card-room and 
Mr. Poppas either nursed his facial neuralgia or went 
through the exercise of making himself interesting to 
some one of the young women on board. 

One evening, the third night out, when the sea was 
comparatively quiet and the sky was full of broken 
black clouds, silvered by the moon at their ragged edges, 
Cressida talked to me about Jerome Brown. I had 
known each of her former husbands. The first one, 
Chafley Wilton, Horace’s father, was my cousin. He 
was organist in a church in Columbus, and Cressida 
married him when she was nineteen. He died of tuber- 
culosis two years after Horace was born. Cressida 
nursed him through a long illness and made the living 
besides. Her courage during the three years of her 
first marriage was fine enough to foreshadow her future 
to any discerning eye, and it had made me feel that she 
deserved any number of chances at marital happiness. 
Her motives, in the case of Jerome Brown, seemed to 
me more vague and less convincing than those which 
she had explained to me on former occasions. 

“It’s nothing hasty,” she assured me. “It’s been 
coming on for several years. He has never urged me, 
but he was always there— someone to count on. 
Even when I used to meet him at the Whitings’, while 
I was still singing at the Metropolitan, I always felt 
that he was different from the others; that if I were 
in straits of any kind, I could call on him. You can’t 
know what that feeling means to me, Carrie. I've 
never had anyone to lean on,” she said with a short 
laugh. Then she went on, quite seriously: “Somehow, 
my relations with people always become business rela- 
tions in the end. I’ve had to try too hard for people 
who wouldn’t try at all.” 

“Which,” I put in firmly, “has done them no good, 
and has robbed the people who really cared about you.” 

“By making me grubby, you mean?” 

“By making you anxious and distracted, so much of 
the time; empty.” 

She nodded mournfully. “Yes, I know. You used 
to warn me. Well, there’s not one of my brothers and 
sisters who does not feel that I carried off the family 
success, just as I might have carried off the family 
silver, if there’d been any. They take the view that 
there were just so many prizes in the bag; I reached in 
and took them, so there were none left for the others. 
At my age, that’s a dismal truth to waken up to.” 
Cressida reached for my hand and held it a moment, 
as if she needed courage to face the facts in her case. 
“When one remembers one’s first success; how one 
hoped to go home like a Christmas tree full of presents 

How much one learned in a life-time! That year 
when Horace was a baby and Charley was dying, and 
I was touring the West with the Williams band, it 
was my feelings about my own people that made me 
goon atall. Why I didn’t drop myself in one of those 
dirty rivers, or turn on the gas in one of those dirty 
hotel rooms, I don’t know to this day. It was the same 
afterward in Germany. A young woman must live 
for human people. Horace wasn’t enough. I might 
have had lovers, of course. I suppose you will say it 
would have been better if I had. Well,” Cressida 
gathered herself up. “Once I got out from under it all. 
And perhaps, in a milder way, such a release can come 
again. You were the first person I told when I ran away 
with Charley, and for a long while you were the only one 
who knew about Blasius Bouchalka. That time, at least, 
I shook the Garnets. That time I was all there!” 

“Yes,” I echoed her, “that tim. you were all there. 
It’s the greatest possible satisfaction to remember it.” 

“But even that,” she sighed, “‘was nothing but 
lawyers and accounts in the end — and a hurt. A hurt 
that has lasted. I wonder what is the matter with me?” 

The matter with Cressida was, that more than any 
woman I have ever known, she appealed to the acquisi- 
tive instinct in men; but this was not easily said, even 
in the brutal frankness of a long friendship. 

We would probably have gone further into the 
Bouchalka episode, had not Horace appeared and 
nervously asked us if we did not wish to take a turn 
before we went inside. I pleaded indolence, but Cres- 
sida rose and disappeared with him. Later I came 
upon them, standing at the stern above the huddled 
steerage deck, which was by this time bathed in moon- 
lighi, under an almost clear sky. Down there on the 
silver floor, little hillocks were scattered about under 


























quilts and shawls; family units, presumably — male, 
female, and young. Here and there a black shaw! sat 
alone, nodding. They crouched submissively under 
the moonlight as if it were a spell. Everything was so 
still that I eould hear snatches of the low talk between 
my friends. Cressida’s voice was deep and entreating. 
She was remonstrating with Horace about his losses at 
bridge, begging him to keep away from the card-room. 

*But what else is there to do on a trip like this, my 
Lady?” he expostulated, tossing his spark of a cigar 
ette-end overboard. 

“Oh, Horace,” she murmured, “how can you be so? 
If I were your age, and a boy, with someone to back 
me : 

Horace drew his shoulders together and buttoned 
his top-coat. “Oh, ve not your energy, Mother dear! 
We make no secret of that. Tamas Iam. I didn't 
ask to be born into this charming world.” 

To this gallant speech Cressida made no answer. 
She stood with her hand on the rail and her head bent 
forward, as if she had lost herself in thought. The ends 
of her scarf, lifted by the breeze, fluttered upward, al- 
most transparent in the argent light. Presently she 
turned away —as if she had been alone and were 
leaving only the night sea behind her — and walked 
slowly forward; a strong, solitary figure on the white 
deck, the smoke-like scarf twisting and climbing and 
falling back upon itself in the light over her head. She 
reached the door of her stateroom and disappeared. 


Y first recollections of Cressida Garnet have to 

do with the Columbus Public Schools; a_ little 
girl with sunny brown hair and eager bright eves, look- 
ing anxiously at the teacher and reciting the names and 
dates of the Presidents. Her family came from North 
Carolina, and they had that to feel superior about before 
they had Cressy. The Garnet “look,” indeed, though 
based upon a strong family resemblance, was nothing 





‘ 
He looked up long 
enough to give her 
a smile of utter 


adoration 














more than the restless, preoccupied expression of an in- 
flamed sense of importance. ‘The father was a Demo- 
crat, in the sense that other men were doctors or lawyers. 
He scratched up some sort of poor liv ing for his famil 

behind office windows inscribed with the words “ Real 
Estate. Insurance. The Garnet chil 
dren were all in school then, seattered along from the 
first grade to the ninth. They were restrained, un 
comfortable children, not frankly boastful, but insin 


uating, and somehow forever demanding special con 


Investments.” 


sideration and holding grudges against teachers and 
classmates who did not show it to them all but 
Cressida, who was naturally as sunny and open a 
a May morning, and who was only proud because she 
was so much ashamed, 

It was no wonder that Cressy ran away with young 
Charley Wilton, who hadn't a shabby thing about him 
He was her first musie-teacher, th 
Charley 
was very handsome; the “romantic” son of an old, 
unpoverished family. Ile had refused to go into a good 
business with his uncles and had gone abroad to study 


except his health. 
choir-master of the church in which she sang. 


music when that was an extravagant and picturesqui 
thing for an Ohio boy to do. His letters home wer 
handed round among the members of his own family and 
of other families equally conservative. Indeed, Charley 
and what his mother called “his music’’ were the ro 
mantic expression of a considerable group of people 
Nobody was properly married in our part of Columbu 
unless Charley Wilton played the wedding march; 
The old ladies of the First Church used to say that by 
“hovered over the keys like a spirit.” At nimeteen 
Cressida was beautiful enough to turn a much harder 
head than the pale, ethereal one Charley Wilton bent 
above the organ. That the chapter which began so 
gracefully ran on into such a stretch of grim, hard prose 
was simply Cressida’s relentless bad luck. In her un 
dertakings, in whatever she could lay hold of with her 
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two hands, she was successful; but whatever happened 
to her was almost sure to be bad. She lived, more than 
most of us, “for others,” and what she seemed to pro- 
mote among her beneficiaries was indolence and envy 
even dishonesty and turpitude. 

at club luncheons 


and discord 

Her sisters were fond of saying 

that Cressida had remained “untouched by the 
breath of scandal,” which was not strictly true. There 
were captious people who objected to her long and close 
association with Miletus Poppas. Her husband, 
Ransome McChord, the foreign representative of the 
great MeChord Harvester Company, whom she 
married in Germany, had so persistently objected to 
Poppas that she was eventually forced to choose 
between them. 

While her actual self was the least changed, the least 
modified by experience that it would be possible to 
imagine, there had been, professionally, two Cressida 
Garnets: the big handsome girl, already a 


but not quite. Her “principles,” or his lack of them, 
drove the two apart in the end. 

It was of Bouchalka that we talked upon that last 
voyage I ever made with Cressida Garnet, and not of 
Jerome Brown. She remembered the Bohemian kindly, 
and since it was the passage in her life to which she 
most often reverted, it is the one I shall relate here. 


ATE one afternoon in the winter of 189—, Cressida 
and I were walking in Central Park after the first 
heavy storm of the year. The atmosphere was misty 
and silvery; around the horizon the buildings and 
trees looked very soft and slight, like pale violet water 
colors on a silver ground. The carriage arrived at five, 
but Cressida sent the driver home to the Tenth Street 
house with the message that she would dine uptown, 
and that Horace and Mr. Poppas were not to wait for 
her. As the horses trotted away we turned up the Mall. 
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so poor, and it gave him — something! It would have 
been too hard if he’d had to miss everything. Yes,” 
she went on, “I always feel very tenderly about Charley 
I believe I'd do the same thing right over again, even 
knowing all that had to come after.” 

We walked until the procession of carriages on the 
driveway, getting people home to dinner, grew thin. 
Then we went slowly toward the Seventh Avenue gate, 
still talking of Charley Wilton. We decided to dine 
at a place not far away, where the only access from the 
street was a narrow door, like a hole in the wall, be- 
tween a tobacconist’s and a flower-shop. Cressida de- 
luded herself into believing that her incognito was more 
successful in such nondescript places. She was wearing 
a long sable coat, and a deep fur hat, hung with red clier- 
ries, which she had brought from Russia. Her walk had. 
given her a fine color, and she looked so much a person- 
age that no disguise could have been wholly effective. 

The dining-rooms, frescoed with conven- 
tional Italian scenes, were built round a court. 





“popular favorite” of the concert stage, who 
Germany the raw material of a 
the accomplished artist 
The singer that returned 
was largely the work of Miletus Poppas. 
Cressida had at least known what she 
needed, hunted for it, found it, and held 
fast to it. After experimenting with a score 
of teachers and accompanists, she settled 
down to work her problem out with Poppas. 
Other went she was 
always trying new but Poppas sur- 


took to 
great voce; and 
who came hack. 


coaches came and 


Ones 


The orchestra was playing as we entered and 
selected our table — something from the atest 
Puccini opera. It was not a bad orchestra, 
and we were no sooner seated than the first 
violin began to speak; to assert itself, as if 
it were suddenly done with mediocrity. 

“We have been recognized,” Cressida said 
complacently. “What a good tone he has! 
Quite unusual. What does he look like?” 
She sat with her back to the musicians. 

The violinist was standing, directing his 





vived them all. 

Poppas was, 
plete as his pupil. 
many valuable things for which there is no 
market; intuitions, discrimination, tmagina- 
tion, a whole twilight world of intentions and 
which were dark to 


in his way, quite as incom- 
He possessed a great 


shadow y beginnings 
Cressida. 

Poppas was indispensable to her. He was 
like a book in which she had written down 
more ubout herself than she could possibly 
remember. He was the one person who knew 
her absolutely and who saw into the bottom 
of her grief. An artist’s saddest secrets are 
the flaws in his artistry. Poppas knew all 
the simple things that were so desperately 
hard for her, all the difficult things in which 
she could count on herself. He knew where 
she was sound and where she was mended. 

But if Poppas was necessary to her career, 
she was his career. By the time Cressida 
left the Metropolitan Opera Company, Pop- 
pas was a rich man. He had always received 
a retaining fee and a percentage of her salary, 

and he was a man of simple habits. Her 
liberality with Poppas was one of the weapons 
that Horace and the Garnets used against 
Cressida, and it was a point in the argument 
by which they justified to themselves their 
rapacity. Whatever they didn’t get, they 
told themselves, Poppas would. What they 
got, therefore, they were only saving from 
Poppas. The Greek ached a good deal at 
the general pillage, and Cressida’s conciliatory 
methods with her family made him sareastic 
and spiteful. But he had to make terms, 
somehow, with the Garnets and Horace, and 
with the husband, if there happened to be 
one. As he was the only one among them 
who understood the sources of her fortune 
and they knew it —he was able, when it 
came to a general set-to, to proclaim sanctuary 
for the goose that laid the golden eggs. 

That Poppas had caused the break between 





HE Taxis stand in black, sequestered rows 


Waiting for glaring theatres to close; 


Then, down the rain-wet beauty of the niglit, 
One after one they launch in level flight, 
And pour in long, interminable lines 
Through Broadway’s streaming miles of lights and signs. 
So day and night unceasing they proceed, 
Brimming the streets with quick, black streams of speed. 
They burst on through the ocean-sounding rain 
Whose pelting jewels all leap up again 

Along the asphalt’s long, gray, t 

(A flowing tide of stars with curbs for shore), 
While miles of sidewalk seemed to be inlaid 
With slabs of porphyry and cloudy jade; 

They pant ahead f ; 

Scurry up byways, under arches run, 

Drift through the green-spread parks, incessant; fly — 
Like flocks of wild geese going down the sky — 

Far up Fifth Avenue. They nose their way 

Past clumsy motor-truck and car and dray; 

Before hotels they group in huddled bands 

Like timid travelers from foreign lands. . . . 


evel floor 


eneath the blazing sun, 


And sometimes one waits, alien and alone. 
By a great house of monumental stone. 





Sketches by 
F. J. Casavant 


men with his head and with the beak of his 
violin. He was a tall, gaunt young man, big- 
boned and rugged, in skin-tight clothes. 
His high forehead had a kind of luminous 
pallor, and his hair was jet black and some- 
what stringy. His manner was excited and 
dramatic. At the end of the number he 
acknowledged the applause, and Cressida. 
looked at him graciously over her shoulder. 
He swept her with a brilliant glance and 
bowed again. 

‘He looks as if he were poor, or in trouble,” 
Cressida said. “This is a hard winter for 
musicians.” 

The violinist rummaged among some music 
piled on a chair, turning over the sheets with 
flurried rapidity, as if he were searching for 
a lost article of which he was in desperate 
need. Presently he placed some sheets upon 
the piano and began vehemently to explain 
something to the pianist. He bent over him, 
suggesting rhythms with his shoulders and 
running his bony fingers up and down the 
pages. When he stepped back to his place 
I noticed that the other players sat at ease, 
without raising their instruments. 

“He is going to try something unusual,” 
I commented. “Looks as if it might be 
manuscript.” 

It was something, at ail events, that 
neither of us had heard before, though it 
was very much in the manner of the later 
Russian composers who were just beginning 
to be heard in New York. The young man 
made a brilliant dash of it, despite a lagging, 
scrambling accompaniment by the conserva- 
tive pianist. This time we both applauded 
him vigorously, and again, as he bowed, he 
swept us with his eye. 

The usual repertory of restaurant music 
followed, varied by a charming bit from Mas- 
senet’s “Manon,” then little known in this 
country. After we paid our check, Cressida 
took out one of her visiting-cards and wrote 








Cressida and McChord was another stick her 








across the top of it: “We thank you for the 
unusual music and the pleasure your playing 











sisters held over her. They pretended to 
understand perfectly, and were always ex- 
plaining what they solemnly termed her “separa- 
tion: but they let Cressida know that it cast a 
shadow over her family and took a good deal of 


living down. 


A beautiful soundness of body, a seemingly CX- 
haustless vitality, and a certain “squareness” of 


character as well as of mind, gave “Cressida Garnet 
earning powers that were exceptional even in her 
lavishly profession. Managers chose her 
over the heads of singers much more gifted, because 


reware led 


she was so sane, so conscientious, and above all, 
because she was so sure. Her efficiency was like a 
beacon to lightly anchored men, and in the intervals 
between her marriages she had as many suitors as 
Penelope. Whatever else they saw in her at first, her 
competency so impressed and delighted them that they 
gradually lost sight of everything else, and her sterling 
character was a net from which she could never escape. 
Once, as she said, she very nearly did escape. With 


Blasius Bouchalka she became almost another woman, 





“T won't go indoors this evening for anyone,” Cres- 
sida declared. *‘*Not while the sky is like that. Now 
we will go back to the laurel wood. They are so black, 
over the snow, that I could ery for joy. I don’t know 
when I've felt so care-free as I feel tonight. Country 
winter, country stars — they always make me think 
of Charley Wilton.” 

She was singing twice a week, sometimes oftener, at 
the Metropolitan that season, quite at the flood-tide 
of her powers, and so enmeshed in operatic routine that 
to be walking in the park at an unaccustomed hour, 
unattended by one ot the men of her entourage, seemed 
adventurous. As we strolled along the little paths 
among the snow banks and the bronze laurel bushes, 
she kept going back to my poor young cousin, dead 
so long. 

“Things happen out of season. That's the worst 
of living. It was untimely for both of us; and yet,” 
she sighed softly, “‘since he had to die, 'm not sorry. 
There was one beautifully happy year, though we were 





has given us.” She folded the card in the 
middle, and asked the waiter to give it to the 
director of the orchestra. Pausing at the door, while 
the porter dashed out to call a cab, we saw, in the wall 
mirror, a pair of wild black eves following us quite 
despairingly from behind the palms at the other end 
of the room. 

A week later I came upon some curious-looking 
manuscript songs on the piano in Cressida’s music- 
room. The text was in some Slavic tongue, with a 
French translation written underneath. Both the 
handwriting and the musical script were done in a man- 
ner experienced, even distinguished. I was looking 
at them when Cressida came in. 

“Oh, ves!” she exclaimed. 
to try them over, Caroline. 
very interesting. They are from that young 
violinist, you remember —the one we noticed in 
the restaurant that evening. He sent them with 
such a nice letter. His name is Blasius Bouchalka 
(Bou-kalka), a Bohemian.” [Continued on page 66) 


“T meant to ask you 
Poppas thinks they are 
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At the end of the number the violinist acknow ledged the applause, and Cressida looked at 
him graciously over her shoulder. He swept her with a brilliant glance and bowed again 








AGH, 


" The 
him!” said Benny 
under his breath. 


nerve of 


“And he’s got 

my new cane!” 
ENNY KRI KG R Wis foreed to admit 
defeat. He couldn't figure it out. 


Here was Tim Patterson grinning; grinning 

from the good ear to the cauliflowered one, 

for — so far as Benny could figure — utterly no reason 

under the The youngest and yet the sourest- 

souled umpire in either league, noted as the possessor 

of the countenance of a senile y« inter dog suffering 

from chronic like a widow of 

fifty-five who had just been asked to go buggy-riding 
with the president of the First National bank. 

Tim was arriving in New York from Boston. The 


casual observer might consider this fact to be a con- 


Sut. 


indigestion, was smiling 


tributory cause. 

But Tim a National League baseball umpire. 
be nny was his partner, For a National League um- 
ire a transfer from Boston to New York puts one in 
much the same position as the man who sat upon a tack 
and leaped up and bumped his head against a nail in 


was 


i rafter, 

George Stallings the Boston Braves while 
John J. MeGraw New York Giants. To 
umpires, each is as pleasant as boils. When McGraw 


at the Polo Grounds tells an umpire what he thinks 


MmAaAnHALES 


hosse¢ the 


of him, windows as far away as Forty-second street 
have been known to rattle for several minutes 
from the explosion. When Stallings suggests that 
n arbiter consult an oculist, sailing vessels bound 


for Boston frequently are blown out of their courses. 


AW TD 


Tim was utterly crushed. 


made him known as the bravest umpire in baseball 





Gone was the spirit that 





Mr. Beatty 


Tim and Benny had just finished a 
session at Braves Field, incurring with 
laudable impartiality the hatred of all 
players with whom they came in contact. 
They were in bad standing, too, with 
many fans— with whom they had not 
come in contact, owing entirely to the 
strong wire netting that separates the 
stands from the playing-field. 

Yet Tim Patterson gurgled with glee 
and flaunted shamelessly a new red 
necktie. 

It was Autumn. But the weather was 
so warm that straw hats were still in 
evidence. 

Here, on a September morning, Tim 
and Benny were rolling into the Grand 
Central station to take 
charge of a series between 
those natural enemies, the 
Cubs and the Giants. On 
the morrow there were to 
be two games, one in the 
morning and one in the 
afternoon. Irritated — by 
early rising, the two clubs 
would be no harder to 
handle than a pack of 
sharks. 

Tim Patterson was chuck- 
ling to himself. To Benny 
this strange spirit of ex- 
ultation seemed in partic- 
ularly bad taste. Benny 
had considered from all 
angles the approaching as- 
signment at the Polo 
Grounds and he was low 
in mind. 

“What's the idea?” he 
asked over and over again. 


There had been no ade- 
quate answer. Just as the 
train was plunging into 


the tunnel that leads to the 
Grand Central station, 
however, Tim un- 
burdened himself. 
Following the 
great American 
custom, all the passengers in the car, except the 
two umpires, were crowding towards the doors, 
although the station was five minutes away. 

No one was near, but Tim took no chances. 
He whispered to Benny, “I'm goina get 
married!” 

“For the love of blue blotters!” 
Benny. 

“My brother, out in Denver, has bought 
a bowling-alley and he’s goina give me a half 
interest to run it for him.” 

**And who’s the girl?” 


gasped 


““Nettie.””. There was pride in his voice. 
*Nettie!”” Benny spoke the word with 


reverence, as one would in mentioning Ty 
Cobb. “Great stuff, Tim. I never woulda 
guessed it. I suppose umpires do get mar- 
ried,” he mused. “‘I’ve thought of it myself, 
sometimes. But I never had nerve enough. 
How'd ya ever do it?” 

Tim’s tanned face was beaming. 

*T fixed it up with Nettie last May and she 
said it would be all right with her if I got outa 


baseball and settled down,” he explained. 
“Bought her a ring! And, Benny,’— he 
hesitated —** Benny, she kissed me, Nettie did! 


Can you imagine it? Nettie kissing me?” 


‘ 





* You're a swell umpire,” snarled Heinie. 


of McGraw, I guess. 
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Oh, You Robber! 


Jerome Beatty 


Benny admitted he sure couldn’t imagine it. 

They boarded a subway train that would take them 
uptown to their hotel and sat silently side by side. 

Benny was again plunged in gloom. Even the idea 
of Tim married could not take his mind off the impend- 
ing tragedy of a morning game on the next day. 

“They'll ruin us,” he grumbled. “‘They’ll be after 
us harder than those history guys went after Lonnydus 
and the pass. By the way,” he said, feeling suddenly 
inspired, “what game was that pass to that Lonnydus 
held?” 

Tim burst out in almost uncontrollable laughter, 
so astonishing several self-conscious subway passengers 
that they hurriedly felt of their ties and looked at their 
feet, fearing that they were the objects of mirth, 

“IT guess,” said Tim, “it was a fight ticket.” 

Benny gave him a dark look and resumed his air of 
sadness. 

They left the subway at Seventy-second Street and 
made their way to the Hotel Republic, haven of rest 
for umpires. No baseball players ever stay at the 
Republic. 

Leaning against the desk was a dapper young man. 
He wore green spats, a checkered suit and the band 
around his Panama matched his purple cravat. 

Freddie Haskell, the clerk, welcomed the umpires. 
He also waved a hand at the dapper young man. 


3 


“ Scared 
Afraid he'll get your job!” 


“Mr. Patterson and Mr. Krueger, meet Mr. Miller,” 
said the clerk. “He’s our new house detective.” 

Mr. Miller scowled as he shook hands with Mr. 
Patterson and Mr. Krueger. 

“I wish you wouldn’t tell everybody I'm a detec- 
tive,” he complained. ‘“‘What is the use of being a 
detective if I'm labeled?” 

Haskell laughed depreciatingly. “‘You’re just hired 
to catch the tango bandits and to see that no ladies 
lose their jewels in the tea-room. Benny and Tim never 
will get in your way.” 

Tim, with ill-assumed indifference, picked up the 
mail the clerk had tossed out for him, and strolled over 
toward the cigar counter. 

“Huh!” grunted Benny. 

“Umm!” said the clerk, with a rising inflection. 

The detective watched Tim through half-closed eyes. 

Tim approached the girl at the cigar counter, a trim, 
wholesome-looking girl with sparkling big eyes. 

“Hello, Nettie!” he said timidly. 

Nettie O'Malley carefully replaced in the case a box 
of two-for-a-quarter cigars and closed the slide. 

“Hello,” she said, indifferently. “What are you 
doing here?” 

Several hours later the thought came to Tim that 
at this point he should have remarked airily, ““I'm on 
my way to Cuba to seil' fur coats.” But he was no 


ot 
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An Umpire’s Love Story 


Illustrations by Arthur William Brown 


master of hotel-lobby persiflage. He was an umpire, 
not a traveling salesman for a cloak-and-suit house. 

““Didn’t you get my postal?” he inquired. 

“IT guess so,”’ answered Nettie. “But I didn’t read 
it. It looked like all the rest you send me. Picture 
of a hotel.” 

“But I had a message on this.” 

“You always write a message —‘Wish you were here. 
This is where I'm stopping.’ You've sent me enough 
pictures of the Palmer house and the Planters to make 
a five-reel film.” : 

Tim’s smile was gone. He swallowed hard. He 
could think of nothing to say. That was the trouble 
with Tim; he was still a lumbering country boy and his 
heart was so big it dominated his brain. 

“TI told you I was coming,” he explained, finally. 
“And that — and that I was going to Denver — to 
run that bowling-alley.” 

“Tim,” Nettie said slowly, with a sad shake of her 
head, “‘I guess it’s all off.” 

She pointed to his hand that held several letters. 

“It’s in there,” she said. “The ring and a letter. 
I left them at the desk for you. Im sorry, really I am, 
Tim. Llike you a lot, but I i 

She turned quickly. Her voice wavered and she 
began straightening out a pile of cigarette-boxes that 
were already in perfect alignment. 

Tim stood looking vaguely at the letters in his hand. 
Benny approached and laid a gentle hand on Tim’s 
shoulder. 

“Come on, Tim,” he said; and they went up to 
their room. 

Uttering no word, Benny hurried into the bathroom 
and began washing his face noisily. Tim dropped 
into a chair, his chin on his chest. and slowly tore open 
Nettie’s letter. A ring, set with a small diamond, 
dropped to the floor and Tim, like a man in a stupor, 
picked it up and shoved it into the watch pocket of 
his trousers. 

Benny was polishing his shoes with a towel when 
Tim called to him 

“Look,” Tim said. Benny took the letter. 
written in a scrawly hand. 





It was 


Dear Tim: Youre all right. Tim, I dont want to talk to 
you. Im enclosing your ring here. Lets call it off. I cant 
tell you how much it hurts to tell you. Your all right. Good 
luck. NETTIE 


Benny handed back the letter. 

“It’s that new house detective,’ he said. ‘ Wag- 
staff told me. He’s no good —one of those Broad- 
way guys that changes his shirt every day. She’s no 
good either. You're lucky to find it out.” 

This narrative must stick to facts. Tim did not 
leap upon Benny and throttle him. Tim was out of 
his element. Had a ball player questioned one of 
Tim’s decisions there would have been trouble. But 
this was Tim’s girl. 
He wasn’t used to 
talking about 
girls. 

He only shook 
his head. “* You're 
wrong, Benny,” 
he said reproach- 
fully. “She’s a 
fine girl, Is she 
going to marry 
this detective?” 

“Dunno. Wag- 
staff says Miller's 
been takin’ her 
to all the ball 
games.” 

“Why, she 
don’t care any- 
thing about base- 
ball. She’s told 
me so lots of 
times. I never 
could get her to 
go out.” 

“Nevertheless 
she’s a nut on 
the Giants now. 
The tango hound 
has got her crazy. 


wy | 


The corridors were 
beginning to fill ” 
with half-dressed, is 


excited guests 













Mr. Brown 


She’s believin’ all she’s been readin’ 
in the papers about how the um- 
pires are framin’ up on Stallings 
and McGraw. She thinks we're 
all crooks. Wagstaff told me about 
it. Because you're an umpire 
you amount to about as much in 
her life as his bat does in Rube 
Marquard’s.” 

Tim looked up and blinked his 
eyes. 

“Ts it as bad as that?” he asked Benny helplessly. 

Benny nodded. ** You're battin’ double-O-nothin’ with 
her. She makes me sick. This guy has pumped her so 
full of baseball that she’d throw down Charley Chaplin 
himself for Gyp the Blood if Gyp had a season pass for 
two to the Polo Grounds. But don’t quit yet. All I 
know is what I heard from Wagstaff. Hotel clerks don’t 
knoweverything. I'm goin’ down and see Nettie myself.” 

Tim was utterly crushed. Gone was the spirit that 
had made him known all over the circuit as the bravest 
umpire in baseball. Crumpled up in his chair he was 
the antithesis of the man who a month before, single- 
handed, had driven back into the stands a mob of two 
hundred Cincinnati fanatics, armed with cushions and 
pop bottles. Absent was his debonair manner of the 
diamond, missing was his gift of biting satire that had 
shriveled many a baseball foe. 

He picked up a newspaper that Benny had left. 
It gave him no comfort. On the sporting page was 
a long statement from Stallings, telegraphed from Bos- 
ton, intimating that if Krueger and Patterson were not 
born crooks they were born imbeciles, 

“Crooks!” That was what Benny had said Nettie 
called all umpires. He turned the page. Here was 
news of motor-car bandits. The police were hot on 
the trail of a gang of hotel robbers. A “clubman” 
had been slugged in Central Park. 

Many times he had been called a crook but never 
before had he quite grasped the meaning of the word 
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“Tim,” Nettie said slowly. 
with a sad shake of her 
head," I guess it is all off” 






Nettie thought he was a crook, a man like those the 
police were after. And really he was only a baseball 
umpire, a very unpopular adjunct to a most popular 
sport, receiving three hundred and fifty dollars a month 
for taking abuse of his sincerest efforts. No matter 
what he did on the diamond somebody always thought 
he was wrong and made a noise about it. Only the 
dumb, it seemed, ever thought he was right. 

As he pondered Tim gained courage. The injustic 
of. Nettie’s judgment of umpires made him swear, leap 
to his feet and pace the room. He forced a laugh and 
took off his red necktie and donned his usual black one. 
He surveyed himself in the mirror, grunted in disap 
proval and decided to give the red another play. Hi: 
would show Nettie that he didn’t care, after all 
Perhaps his action was influenced to a small degre: 
by a dim recollection that somewhere he had heard 
that the way to make a girl want you was to pay no 
attention to her. A 

OWNSTAIRS 
Standish. 

He found Nettie O'Malley in a sombre mood. 

“Tim's all shot to pieces,” he said, coming direct! 
to the point at issue. “* What's the big idea?” 

“Mister Krueger,” she affirmed, “I don’t know 
Tim’s always been a good friend of mine, and goodness 
knows I'd no more hurt his feelings than I'd cheer when 
Matty was taken out of the box.” 

She paused. 

“Well?” said Benny, “Come on. Rut 

“IT don’t know just why, but T don’t like 
Tim the way I thought I did. He'’s—TI can’t 
tell you. You wouldn't understand.” 

“Listen, voung lady. I'll tell you. Idon’t 
understand, don't 1?) You and Tim used to be 
little pals. Until a month or so ago he w: 
plenty good enough for you. You liked him 
and you used to sit around and tell him about 
the folks back home and argue about the best 
way to sel a hen and how to cure hams and thy 
grip. Tim’s just plain folks from a town no 
hody ever heard of in Nebraska and you ust dl 
to be the same sort. Now you've got filled 
full of this Broadway stuff and you think bx 
cause Tim is no ornament in a ballroom and 
because he don’t know the headwaiter at the 
Plaza and don’t insist on muffins with his tea 
he’s not your kind. Am T[rightornot? Yi 

“No,” Nettie answered sharply. 
must know, I don’t like umpires.” 

“But Tim’s one of the best in baseball!” 

“The better they are the worse I like them. 
And I have an idea that you're the best in the 
world.” 

“You're a hot one,” Benny sneered. ‘You 
led Tim on, let him fix up everything to go out 
to Denver and run that bowling-alley and then 
kicked him out. I suppose you're proud of 
your work. Do vou know that Tim’s upstairs 
in his room now, flat on the bed eryin’? That's 
what you’ve done. The gamest umpire in the 
business, and you've taken all the heart out of 
him. Knocked him cold. Made a_ sobbing 
Proud of your work, I 

[Continued on page 70} 
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Holbrook Blinn, distinguished actor, stage 
director, producer, theatre manager, presid- 
ing genius of the Holbrook Blinn Theatre 

star of the second McClure picture, “ Pride” 


ROM a chaser in a vaudeville show to seven 

hundred nights on Broadway is a long way for 

the motion picture to go in five short years. 

From a free and rather unwelcome supplement 
to a ten-twenty-thirty variety to a two-dollar admission 
price in a famous theatre; from a vulgar, mechanical 
chase to a gigantic dramatic play; from an eye-straining 
blur to an eve-filling spectacle; from slapstick to Shake- 
speare; from a theatrical by-product to a six-hundred- 
million-dollar industry that’s where the motion 
picture has gone. 

Where is it going now? 

The answer to that question in general terms is easy. 
The motion picture is going where the public wants it 
to go. Specifically, the answer is not so easy. Let us 
see what the authorities seem to think. 

Mr. Griffith and Mr. Ince, producers of “The Birth 
of a Nation,” “Civilization,” “Intolerance” and other 
gigantic successes, evidently think the motion picture 
is tending toward the spectacle — toward a combina- 
tion of Ben Hur and the Hippodrome, of the Verdun 
fight and the Harvard-Yale game. In length of enter- 
tainment they would rival Parsifal, the Marathon 
opera, In splendor and magnitude they would compete 
with Nature and bedim Creation. In the presence 
of such grandeur the ordinary motion picture will be 
too small to see, and too ill-nourished by patronage 
to live, 

But will it? An epoch-marking spectacle like “The 
Birth of a Nation” is commercially successful, because 
it is good entertainment,. but it is monumentally 
successful it stands alone. One beautiful 
woman, we are told, is more beautiful than a thousand. 
One Birth of a Nation a year, or every six months 
yes, but not every night in twenty thousand theatres 


because 








Photograph by Sarony 
Charlotte Walker, beloved heroine of “ The 
Warrens of Virginia,” Belasco graduate, 

Lasky-Paramount film star 

now under the management of McClure’s 


former 





Shirley Mason, talented ingénue in 
McClure Pictures, younger sister of 
Viola Dana, not yet sixteen years 
old and thirteen years on the stage 


before twenty million people. The public is not built 
that way. We cannot have the World’s Series every 
day. Tetrazzini cannot sing the high notes all the time. 
Percy Mackaye knows how to write plays, but so does 
Roi Cooper Megrue. “Justice” packs the theatres, but 
so does “ Fair and Warmer.”” The Metropolitan Tower 
is a fine high house, but we do not all want to live in it. 
This is still a good-sized world, with room in it for the 
biggest spectacles — and other things. 

Among the other things is obviously Charlie Chaplin. 
What Mr. Chaplin probably thinks —and it is a 
fact that he does think! — is that the motion picture 
is going back where it came from — into the world 
where the man behind the slapstick is king. Griffith 
and Ince are fulfilling ambitions, which is another term 
for doing what they want to, when they want to, and 
how they want to; but poor Chaplin is being driven by 
an irresistible force to accept ten thousand dollars every 
week-end for work that is far below what he thinks he 
can perform. The love of comedy is apparently greater 
than the love of the spectacular. So we can set it down 
as a safe rule that the motion picture or any other form 
of entertainment is not going anywhere that laughs do 
not abound. 

“Tf the public did not demand Charlie Chaplin more 
emphatically than any emotional woman or leading 
man,” states Mr. S. L. Rothapfel, manager of the 
Rintto Theatre, New York's big, new picture audi- 
toriuam, who is one of the wisest men in the industry, 
“the exhibitors of the country would not book him so 
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{nn Murdock, Frohman star, famous 
stage beauty, favorite comedienne on 
the Paramount, Metro and V. L. S. E. pro- 
grams — first star engaged by McClure’s 


Movies of 


A Review and 


universally that his producers could afford to pay him 
the enormous salary that they do. It is not necessarily 
a one-man principle that finds expression in Mr. 
Chaplin’s case — it is simply the fact that he has 
established a reasonable assurance in the public mind 
that the ticket buyer will get a laugh where his product 
is being shown.” 

That others hold Mr. Chaplin’s theory is evidenced 
by his host of imitators. And now comes George K. 
Spoor, the man who made Chaplin famous, with 
another astounding salary contract for Max Linder, 
the famous French comedian, who was famous in pic- 
tures when Chaplin was still doing the London hails. 
Before the war Max was the most popular figure in 
French life since Joan of Are’s last appearance in 
historical melodrama. Max first introduced the mus- 
tache into drama, he careened through a sea of French 
patisserie with the same abandon that Chaplin hurls 
his pies. And he has one big advantage over Chaplin 
from the publicity point of view: When the war broke 
out Max enlisted, went straight to the front, was 
wounded and nearly killed; Charlie signed another 
contract. If Max will only limp, as Kreisler limped, 
he will make a fortune for himself and his backers and 
furnish another apparently unanswerable argument to 
prove that comedy must rule the pictures. 

But we cannot laugh all the time, any more than we 
car gasp continuously at magnificent spectacles. 
Life is a good magazine with a large circulation, but not 
half so large as McClure’s or many other magazines that 
cover more phases of human experience. Falstaff is 
wonderful, but so are Romeo and Shylock and Lady 
Macbeth. Moving picture audiences love comedy - 
they love to smile with Douglas Fairbanks, to shout 
with Chaplin, to shake with the animated cartoons — 
but they love even more to thrill with Petrova and 
Nance O'Neill and Walthall and Holbrook Blinn, to 
sympathize with Mary Pickford and Ann Murdock and 
Charlotte Walker and Marguerite Clark, to be young 
again with Bessie Love and Creighton Hale and George 
LeGuere and Shirley Mason. Moving picture audiences 
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Miss Murdock rides, swims, and works 
in her garden between successes. Just 
now she-is starring in the Charles Froh- 
man production, “Please Help Emily” 


the Future 


a Prophecy 


love best of all what all other audiences have always 
loved — drama. 

The answer, then, to the question of where the 
motion picture is going, where it will ultimately find 
its greatest field, would seem to be clear. Moreover, 
it is subject to actual test. Audiences have voted on 
what they like best; investigations by mail and from 
louse to house have been made; theatre managers from 
all parts of the country have submitted the results of 
their personal talks with patrons. The result is nearly 
always the same. Out of every one hundred people 
vho enter a moving picture theatre at least seventy go 

» see the drama, or feature, as it is called in movie 

rlance. Fifteen or twenty like the comedy best. 
Stray individuals find most nourishment in the car- 
loons, the news weeklies, the travelogues and_ the 
educational piccures. The play, in pictures as on the 
sluge, is the thing! 

Unfortunately, so many plays have been produced 
in pictures, and so many have been produced badly, 
that the market is glutted. Moreover, the business has 
grown so fast that the methods of selling and distribut- 
ig pictures have not kept pace with either supply or 
demand, The result of all these conditions is that the 
producer is forced to sell the productions he has already 
made at a loss and is driven to unfortunate economies in 
his future product. Such a course, if continued, will 
divert the public taste from its: legitimate channels 
and force it to fall back on the slapstick and the spectac- 
ular. So, just as Charlie Chaplin is forced by public 
‘lemand to appear in vehicles below his talents and 
ambitions, the public may find itself thwarted by a 
strictly commercial condition in its legitimate and 
natural demand for dramatic pictures. 

_There is one ray of light in this situation. Most bad 
pictures lose money, many fairly good pictures lose 
money, but every extraordinary picture makes money, 
and in large quantities. The dramas of timely interest 
like “The Battle Cry of Peace” and “Where Are My 
Children?” even though in somewhat questionable 
taste, are sure of large audiences. The drama, with a 





Photograph by Underwood & Underu ood 
Nance O’Neill, one of America’s best 
known actresses, successful on stage 
and screen, starred on the Fox and 


Metro programs — now with McClure’s 





Photograph by Bangs 


George LeGuere, leading juvenile, 


formerly starred on the Metro program, 
prominent in many Broadway successes, 


now featured in McClure Pictures 
really big star like those already mentioned, is always 
welcome. The drama that is fully and nationally adver- 
tised, so that all the people may know what it is like 
and why they will like it, is sure to be profitable. 

The best example of the sure-fire success of the 
extraordinary picture is the so-called motion picture 
serial like “The Exploits of Elaine” and ‘The Strange 
Case of Mary Page.” Some of these serial pictures are 
played by stars of the first magnitude, and if they are, 
that fact helps them to their almost unbelievable 
financial success. Many of them, in their melodramatic 
way, are very skilfully done, and that helps. But all 
of them are advertised all over the world in magazines, 
newspapers, on billboards and by mail, until everybody 
who might be interested in such a picture knows that 
it exists and where and when it can be seen. 

Now, if it were possible to give the ordinary good 
five-reel drama, or feature, the same degree of publicity 
that is given to these serials, the man who produced it 
and the man who exhibited it would make so large a 
profit that they could afford to make and pay for better 
and better pictures. And, in that way, the real public 
demand for good drama in pictures would be satisfied. 
But a single photodrama is a perishable quantity, it is 
here today and there tomorrow; and no matter how 
good it is and how big it is, the entire receipts from its 
production do not justify the producer in investing 
several hundred thousand dollars, as is often done with 
the serials, in educating the public as to the nature and 
subject matter of a single photoplay that cannot pos- 
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Photograph by Ira L. Hill 
Olga Petrova, wonderful Polish actress 
sensationally successful on the American 
stage, one of the biggest box office attrac- 
tions in pictures, leading emotional star 


sibly earn for him the amount of money he would ha 
to spend in advertising. 

All this sounds very commercial and technical, 
it is true that the chief obstacles in the way of progr 
in the motion picture field today are commercial ar 
technical ones. There is no doubt but that the moti 
picture public is tired of going to see plays they ki 
nothing about, played by stars of questionable valu 
and there is no doubt that they would welcome son 
good way of finding out in advance just the kind 
play and production they can expect. In other word 
the public will welcome the advertised notion picture 

It is in this belief that men and organizations 
known standing, like the publishers of magazines and 
newspapers, are enlarging their activities to cover t! 
motion picture field. These men know, or ought 
know, what the public want in the way of entertai: 
ment. They know the value of high standards and 
editorial discrimination and they can learn to appl 
these qualities as they have not yet heen consistent! 
applied to motion pictures. Moreover, they under 
stand the value and technique of advertising, of tellin 
the people the facts they want to know about thy 
productions offered for their patronage. 

So, it has remained for a publishing company entering 
the motion picture field to solve the commercial difficul 
ties of advertising a feature play so that all the world 
can know whether it wants to see it, or not. For in 
stance, a picture that is known as a McClure Pictur 
is recognized at once as being up to the established 
McClure standard. The McClure name, backed } 
twenty-five years of book and magazine publishing 
gives immediate age and prestige to McClure Pictures 

The producers of motion pictures are, for the most 
part, very keen individuals, and they have been quick 
to see the advantage to the [Continued on page 87) 
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{ bell boy appeared in the doorway. “Mr. Traub, please! Mr. Frederick Traub!” 


Red Fox Furs— by John Taintor Foote 


A German War Story with an American Background 





AY his soul roast 
forefer in hell! May 
his dirty body be eaten py 
dogs ven his time gomes, und 
may it be as soon as Gott can 
kill him!” 
“Por why, Uncle Fritz?” 
** Peeause he is killing Cher- 
mans. Efery day he is killing 
Chermans mit his powder 
und pullets. Into the hearts 
of Chermans they are going. 
Loog at him — traidor, trai- 
dor, traidor!’”” The news- 
paper was shaking as though 
it, too, were vibrant with hate. 
Elfrida set a steaming dish on the table. “Give 
it to me, Uncle Fritz!” she asked, holding out her 
She stared at the half-tone for a thoughtful 
she said at last. 











Vr. Foote 


hand. 
moment. “I have seen him,” 


Illustrations by Will Grefe 


questioned her uncle excitedly. 
mn : 
The eyes I have seen and not in 


“You! Vere?” 

“IT cannot say. 
pictures.” 

“At the parber-shop, maybe.” 

“Perhaps,” agreed Elfrida. “Frederick Traub,” 
she read aloud, ““who has just closed another fifty 
million dollar contract with the British government.” 
She lowered the newspaper. “Traub?” she said in- 
quiringly. “‘Traub?” 

A dreadful smile tightened the old man’s lips and 
showed a ragged line of long yellow teeth. 

“His fader was born in Bremen!” 

Elfrida raised the newspaper and addressed the pic- 
ture softly. 

Pig, dog, swine,” she said. 

Supper was ready soon after that, a goodly supper 


which began with pickled hare and wound up with 
a round yellow moon of a cheese cake. 

Uncle Fritz said grace in German. 

“God bless this food and may all dear ones in this 
day of trial have so much as will give them strength to 
destroy the devils from hell let loose against them. God 
bless and keep the Fatherland safe from swine’s feet, 
and may all Germans in this so-far land as brothers 
cling together, hanging by the heels until dead traitors 
and mockers. Aamen!” 

They exchanged few words at supper. Uncle Fritz 
drank huge draughts of coffee audibly and smacked his 
lips at each mouthful of the pickled hare. The kettle 
sang on the stove just behind them, its insistent voice 
rising above the murmur of street noises four stories 
down. 

At last Uncle Fritz pushed back his chair with a sigh- 
ing grunt of repletion. 

“So goot!”’ he said. “Und now I go vere dey will 
be maging of speeches for hearing py der newspaper 
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Berhaps I will make a speech, Vat?” The 
Uncle Fritz 


ninnies. 

lid fell over one pouched, twinkling eye. 

was in a playful humor after his supper. 
“What will you say, Uncle Fritz?” 

‘ “Berhaps I vill tell how to be regretted id is ven 
der boats keep going town mit all der liddle neudrals. 
Hein!” Again his evelid descended. “Berhaps I will 

‘shpeak abouc friendship, so great it is between us 
Chermans und dis great shtrong lant of chellyfish. 
Guns dey do nod need when dey haf der lofing goot-vill 
of der Faterlant. Berhaps I vill mage a_bolitical 
speech; Ya. Vat can be equal to a school-teacher, 
a vind-bag und a fat monkey mit a bea-cock’s tail vat 
blays on der ships of var liddle games mid soda-pop und 
grammer-pooks? Ya, id is better ve Chermans be goot 
temocrats until der time ven ve gome galling on our 
lofing neighbors to return der bowder und pullets which 
dey are so chenerous to send.” Uncle Fritz prodded 
his pipe bowl with a lean finger and beamed at Elfrida, 

He rose and took his shiny green overcoat from the 
walnut hat tree. 

“Gute nacht, mein kind,” he said when Elfrida had 
helped him into hiscoat. “*Donodsidup. I vill be lade.” 

Elfrida watched his stooping form to the end of the 
hallway. Then she got out a furrier’s catalogue and 
poured over it for an hour or more. At ten o’clock she 
went to bed. She lay awake for some time trying to 
imagine how she would look in a set of red fox furs like 
the ones Lilian Sweeney wore. They cost a fortune — 
forty-six dollars! 





HE Waldmore barber-shop is two stories under- 
ground, It is reached by dropping in a velvet 
running elevator from the utter magnificence of the 
Waldmore lobby to an austere, rather gloomy hallway. 
The barber-shop, after the half-light of the 
hallway, bursts on the eye like a snow field 
heneath a midday sun. The indirect lighting 
seems to have no given’sources. The white tiles 
of the flooring, the white marble of the wain- 
scoting, the white walls and ceiling, even the 
white linen uniforms of the barbers, brush- 
hovs, and manicure girls, give off an unac- 
countable radiance. There are no shadows, 
no concealments. The Waldmore barber- 
shop has nothing to hide. It invites, with 
warm bright friendliness. It persuades, with 
glittering geniality that intrigue of every sort, 
all subtleties, struggles, fears, of the devious 
world above may be discarded, with safety 
at its marble-framed entrance. Surely no 
malicious thing could live a moment in the 
blazing candor of this room! 
A thought of this sort was responsible for 
a sigh of relief that came from the deep 
; chest of the man for whom Anton was ad- 
justing the head-rest of a chair. It was re- 
sponsible for a desire that grew within him 
to linger in this friendly chair with the deft 
role of 


/ Anton —a son of France —in the 
guardian angel. 
He was tired to begin with; not so much 


2 





from work accomplished as with the knowledge 
of things undone. The driving of one hun- 
dred thousand workmen. at top speed, with 
one in every four of them sullen with secret 
opposition to the work in hand was only a 
part of it all. Minor officials were responsible 
for the morale and efficiency of the human units 
that figured so largely in his problem. But 
he, so he felt, was responsible for the lives of 
those units and he had come to know that he 
could expect no help from his own bewildered 
government which spoke of law to the slaugh- 
tering Hun and penned meticulous platitudes 
in the name of humanity. 


res 








Meanwhile the country was filled with fire 
and dynamite. They were handled with the 
same boldness that the Teuton mind brings 
to every venture. There was a blustering, 
‘ bungling sort of adroitness about it, but he 
had obtained positive proofs that the de- 
struction directed at his plants and the lives 
of his workmen sprang from and was con- 
trolled by the German foreign office. 
With his proofs he had gone to Washington. 
He had left the State Department with tears of shame 
‘ and rage in his eyes and the oily evasions of the chief 
of all Demagogism in his ears. 
He knew of course that his own life was threatened. 
\nxiety for his workmen had pushed this thought aside 
for a time. But sixteen hours work a day was begin- 
ning to tell. His nerves were getting out of hand. 
Sudden footsteps behind him caused a spasmodic 
; tightening of the muscles of his back. Unexplained 
sounds at night left him listening, listening, all alert. 


He was not a coward. If they “got” him—well, he 
would only be one of millions who were going out like 


candles in the great wind of war. Not as a looker-on. 
Ah, no, despite his German hlood he had also served. 
His mind had swept sentiment aside when a world was 
filled with mounds of twisted dead as the armies of his 
ancestors flew at the throat of Civilization. 

He had come in with the Allies heart and soul. He 
had been the man of the hour to marshal America’s 
industrial forces quickly at their call. He was making 
guns and shells and shrapnel without end, and a stag- 
gering fortune. 

The German-American press shrieked that this was 
blood money; that he was murdering his own for mil- 
lions. In reality the work meant more to him than the 
reward. This, however, would have made no difference 
to four or five million citizens of a free land who cursed 
him daily in broken English or throaty German. 

Well, they had blown out women’s brains for less, 
and their hands had reached across the sea. He was 
no coward, but it was good to be there in’ the clean 
flooding light, where there were no shadows, with 
Anton bending above him. Perhaps that was why he 
nodded when Anton suggested a shampoo. 

This was his second visit to the barber-shop. He had 
dropped in the day before, attracted by the light. As 
a rule a barber came to his apartments, but they were 
filled with shadows. This was better — much better. 
He was glad he had come. He would come again. 
The place was so light, so very light -- and restful. 

“Vill you have ze manicure, monsieur?” asked the 
attentive Anton. 

Again he nodded. 

Anton crooked his finger at a flaxon-haired, blue- 
eyed young person who came silently to the chair. 

Ten minutes passed. A bell boy appeared in the 
doorway. “Mr. Traub, please! Mr. Frederick Traub!” 


“Like der rest of der as 
chellyfish you 
become!” he roared 
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said the man in 


“All right, what do you want?” 
Anton’s chair. 

There was a murmur, a rustle at that end of the 
barber-shop. Several necks were craned. 

“So that’s him,” said a puffy-eyed broker, who had 
dealt to his extreine advantage in war brides but was 
losing the last of his hair. His barber nodded and 
for a moment the electric vibrator throbbed against 
thin air. 

The man in Anton’s chair was surveying a card. 

“T'll be up in ten minutes,” he told the boy; then 
he realized that his left hand had suddenly been re- 
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leased by soft warm fingers and now hung at the side of 
the chair. He found himself staring into two round blue 
eyes, They seemed unaccountably hard, almost hostile, 
those eyes. The half-parted red lips, too, were curling. 

*What’s the matter, sister?” he asked. 

Elfrida took his hand again. Her English suffered 
when she was excited. 

* Bolish?” she asked with an unmistakable aecent. 

“Oh, T see.” said the man who was killing Germans. 


“H* vas in again today, Madchen?” 
“Every day he comes, Unele Fritz.” 


“Did you did his nails again vet?” 

“Not since Friday, Uncle Fritz. Twice a week only 
for his nails. Tomorrow is Tuesday?” . 

“Ya, all day long id is Tuesday.” 

“Tomorrow for his nails. T have told you twenty 
times already.” 

Uncle Fritz puffed at his pipe and stared at Elfrida 
through a thin blue haze of tobacco smoke. Ten 
minutes passed and still he stared.  Elfrida made no 
effort to break the silence. He had been like that the 
last few evenings — somber, brooding, addressing het 
seldom, but staring, always staring at her as she knitted 
or read or sewed. Now and then he would grunt and 
mutter to himself. 

His moodiness had dated from the night when he had 
sent her to her room as soon as the dishes were washed 

“A member of der gommittee vill be galling at eight 
o'clock,” he had told her. “We vish to shpeak alone.’ 

Elfrida had fallen asleep to the mutter of voices in 
the next room. Now and then when the voices wer 
raised she had caught a sentence or so. In particular 
she had heard, in a strange voice: “Tis Excellence 
approves.” Then Uncle Fritz had cried out in German 
The child of my sister! The 
child of my dead sister!” 

Elfrida had = wondered 
drowsily, why he was speak 
ing of her toa member of the 
mysterious committee and 
with that harsh note of pro- 
test in his voice. 

Late that night she had 
been wakened hy a knocking 
on the hall She had 
slipped on her wrapper and 
was lighting the gas 


door. 


when 
Unele Fritz appeared from 
his room and ordered het 
back to bed. She had obeved 
but kept her to the 


crack of her bedroom door to 


eve 
see who could be calling at 
such an hour. 

It was a strange young 
man with a white pasty skin 
and wild black eves sel close 
together. He held 
small, round, wooden box to 
Unele Fritz, and Elfrida saw 
that his hand was stained as 
though it had been dipped in 


out il 


\ cllow dy eS. 


H “Tt was not ready until 
{ an hour ago,” he said. “ But 
two in all the world know 
what it is Jacobi, the great 
Jacobi of Vienna, and I, 
Heinrich Schmit. T did not 


receive the order until nine 
o'clock or it would have been 


ready SOOT, 


"es Gott, id is SOOT 
enough!” said) Unele Fritz 


*A scratch of the skin,” said 
the strange young man. “A 
little slip is all that is needed 
Under the nail is better, per 
haps. Do you understand?’ 
wi oe Uncle Fritz 
“Td has been oxplained to m« 
already.” 
**’Take it,” 
youngman,. “Are you afraid 


said 


said the strangs 


old) Prussian?” 
Unele Fritz drew the sleeve of his flannel nightgown 
across his forehead. 

* For meinself, no,” he said 
“Nota father, notamother, in Germany but fears for 
others,” said the strange young man. “Thisisa little box; 
tomorrow oes a ship, two ships, three ships from this port 
loaded with death for the bravest and best in the Father- 
land. <A traitor sends them. A Jackal that grows fat 
from lapping the bloos that flows from German breasts, 

This is but a little box! Take it, old Prussian!” 
“Va,” said Uncle Fritz suddenly. “IT vill take id 
He snatched at the stained fingers. 


* For others—ves.” 
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“Good for you, old Prussian,” said the young man. 
Unele Fritz stared at what was in his hand when 
young man had * Deutschland! 
Elfrida heard him mutter. He had 
took her eves from the door and, 


the strana 


Deutschland!” 
not moved when she 
tre mbling with the cold, climbed noiselessly into bed. 

Unele Fritz had stared at her next morning as she 
wooked the break fast. lk had continued to stare and 
At first it had worried her, but she 
had become aceustomed to it now. It was only Unele 
Fritz. she thought, even though his eves were queer 
and vlittering. He was working so hard for the Father- 
He was an old man and the strain was beginning 
to tell. «That was why he was so harsh with her of 
late. Nothing she did seemed to please him. Nothing 
she said seemed to interest. him, except when she told 
him of the visits of that man to the barber-shop 
that man who was killing Germans; every night she 
must tell about him. She had had a 


one. 


mutter ever since. 


land. 


the room, muttering to himself. At last he 
went into the kitchen. Elfrida saw him reach to a shelf 
on which was kept a bottle of schnaps. She heard the 
liquid gurgle into a glass. She heard him gulp and 
smack his lips. Presently he stood in the doorway 
looking at her strangely. 

“Soa Cherman you are,” he said. 


about 


“Und you ask vat 
can vou do?” 

“Yes,” said Elfrida. 

Unele Fritz came closer. The parchment-like skin 
of his face seemed gray and drawn. Two spots of color 
rose muddily to the surface at the cheek bones. 

‘“* Madchen!” he said hoarsely. “Madchen!” 

“Yes, Uncle Fritz.” 

“A Cherman vill give all vat he has for der Vaterlant. 
Is id nod so?” 

“Yes,” said Elfrida. 

* His life, may he,” 


went on her uncle tensely. 





splendid day nearly four dollars in 
Lips. 1 rhaps afl r all she could buy a 
set of red fox furs. Later in the season 
they would by cheaper 

Unele Fritz interrupted her thoughts. 

* Midd hen? hye said suddenly. “Vere 
is vour cousin Max?” 

Elfrida looked up quickly from the 
furrier’s catalogue 

“What a She raised her 
eves to the stained and tattered eeiling. 
‘He is with God L hope.” 

“Va, he is mitt Gott. Und your 
cousin Maurice, he is mitt Gott alzo, 
und a million more haf gone to Gott mit 


juestion? 6 


bloody bubbles goming from der mouths 
und der guts trampled in der mud.” 
Elfrida shuddered. 
“Don't talk so. Unele Fritz.” 


Unele Fritz leaned forward in’ his 
chair and leveled his pipe at her. 

ad i nod?” 

“Tt makes me sick, I * she 


faltered before the leveled pipe stem 
which was shaking almost in her face. 
“Sig!” | iV ke Fritz lowered his pipe 


Y would-be Lover, wait 
Perchance shall prove, of all, the fairest hour; 

When I have felt your arms’ compelling power, 
When I have known the rapture of saat tien, 
Life may not hold again such tranquil bliss. 
Eternal forfeit! 
Withers before the Sun God’s golden dower. 
Will you not grant me, dear, an armistice? 
Let us call loyal truce that we may steep 
The mind and heart and soul in this rich sense 
Of full communion 
Shall hold our passion to an innocence 
Of spirit union. 
Before the blinding harvest he shall reap. 


The Woman Speaks 


By Corinne Roosevelt Robinson 


believe me, this 


Friendship’s perfect flower 


Faith, serene and deep 


Wait, 


and let Love sleep 





and ceackled snecringly. “So,” he said 
“A Cherman mddchen cannod hear how 
Chermans die for her lant id makes her sig!’ He 
leveled his pipe again, but this time at the door. 
“Go.” he said. “Go oud in der streed mit’ der 
chellyfish. Dis is a Cherman house vere der is some 
iron in der blood . 

Elfrida met his look squarely. 

“Twice lately you have said to me that thing,” she 
said. “Twice lately you have called me a jellyfish. 
Why do vou call me that?” 

Uncle Fritz hesitated. His eyes wavered. They 
settled by chance on Elfrida’s saucy little toque perched 
jauntily on a peg of the hat tree. Suddenly he was 
on his feet. 

*Pecause,” he roared, “you are filling mit Amerigan 
Loog at your hat nod so big as a 
Loog at your hair, shkinned tight mit 
your head like a papoons! Loog at your skirt und 
plush, half to your knees is id! On der shtreets of dis 
city of chellyfish I see by der tousands, such skirts, 
such hats, such hair. Like der rest of der chellyfish 
you haf become — soft und sevirmy. Der world is 
running ret mit Cherman blood. Don't spheak aboud 
blood id makes vou sig! Blenty of monkey skirts 
und hats vou vill haf from tips vat gome py selling 
pullets to der English, ya; but don’t shpeak aboud 
blood. Listen, { vill sing: “My coundry tis of dee, 
shveet lant of Vy do you sid ven T sing der great 
song of der chellyfish? Shtand up, shtand up, chelly- 
fish, who vas vunce a Cherman Méddchen!” He paused 
and showed his vellow teeth in a mirthless smile. 

“What vou have spoken,” said’ Elfrida stolidly and 
in German, “is liar’s talk.” 

“So.” said Unele Fritz. “Vat is id dot vou talk 
aboud all vinter? Is id der news from der Vaterlant? 
I say to vou, *“Mddchen, Von Hindenburg und _ his 
heroes haf drownt der whole lousy Russian army in 
asvamp! Does id mage you choyful such shplendid 
news? Jerr Gott, in a minute vou ask me ven I dink 
der brice of bink fox furs grows shmaller.” 

Elfrida the furrier’s catalogue 
behind her. 

*Red, Unele Fritz. Red, not pink.” 

“Ret!” shricked Uncle Fritz. “Vot do I care 
vether id is red or blue or green. Id is monkey tricks. 
A chellyfish you are!” 

“Tt is not so,” said Elfrida. “Must I go naked 
If I could help then vou would see. 
Each night I pray the good 
I was not born a man! 


monkey tricks. 
peanud vet! 


stealthily 


shoved 


because of war? 
What can I do but pray? 
God to save our dear land. 
What else can I do?” 

Uncle Fritz turned away and walked uncertainly 


“Yes,” said Elfrida, the color leaving her face. 

“A million haf gone to Gott! A million by his 
traidor pullets! Unele Fritz drew himself up to his 
full height. His shoulders straightened, his heels came 
together, his arms stiffened at his sides. He seemed 
to face an unseen presence. “* Deutschland, Deutschland,” 
he whispered. His hand fumbled in his coat pocket. 
When he drew it out his long bony fingers were clutched 
about something. He came to the table and placed 
that something on the oilcloth cover within arms’ 
reach of Elfrida. It was a small, round, wooden box. 

“You ask vat can you do?” 

Elfrida nodded, wondering. 

“Open der box,” said Uncle Fritz... 
Vait, haf vou a sore finger anyvere?” 

Elfrida examined her fingers uneasily. 

*“No, my fingers are not sore,”” she said. 
vou ask such a funny question?” 

““Pecause in dot box — pecause in dot liddle box is 

is — Open id — open id! Den I vill oxplain!” 


“Vait, 


“Why do 


He was able to relax when Anton tilted back the 
comfortable chair and he was outstretched in the good 
white light. After a half hour in the flooding brightness 
he could re-enter a shadow filled world soothed, con- 
fident, himself. This lasted for several hours. It 
helped him to meet the larger part of the day's work 
when at his best. 

Now and then, however, affairs would rush upon him 
early in the day and sweep him out of all routine. 
When this happened he became irritable, could not 
concentrate and longed for his little hour in the barber- 
shop with an intensity which amounted to a passion. 
His nerves craved the barber-shop more and more as 
the day passed, until they seemed to take voice within 
him. They seemed to set up a soundless clamor that 
beat at his spine and the back of his head and his 
temples. They seemed to call for light, light, light, 
and security! 

Nine o'clock was his regular hour, but today Sir 
Edward Trevor, late Colonel of artillery, now Some- 
thing or Other of the Department of Ordnance and 
Supplies of his Majesty's Government, had descended 
on him, horse, foot and guns, while his eggs and toast 


& a rule he went to the barber-shop in the morning. 


grew cold. 

Guns! Yes that was it, guns! Trevor wanted them 
produced in some miraculous manner from thin air 
and in the winking of an eve. Machine guns — fifty 
thousand of ‘em for a starter. 

The morning had crept away while he explained. He 
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lunched with Trevor and reexplained. Would the 
man never go! It was now after two and his nerves 
were as taught as piano wires. They would relax in 
the barber-shop if he could get rid of Trevor! He 
looked at his watch again. . 

Downstairs in the barber-shop Elfrida looked at the 
big white enamel clock over the door. In the barber- 
shop everything was white. Perhaps that was why her 
face was- white as she sat at her glass-topped table. 

It had been a terrible day. She had watched the door 
and the clock, the door and the clock. Each time 
someone entered, her heart charged against her ribs 
as though determined to leap out of her body. Then 
it would grow fluttery again by a process of diminish- 
ing thumps. What if it would tear through her breast 
and fall beating on the floor! Everyone would be 
surprised. It would be so red on the white floor. It 
was terrible the way it had acted all day. . When it 
was someone else who came in, it behaved better at 
once. Perhaps when the time came her heart would 
act so that she would not be a German girl as she had 
promised Uncle Fritz. Perhaps she would bea jelly- 
fish. And then too she might be busy at the time and 
another girl would take Anton’s chair. If so would 
she have to wait until Friday and do it then? That 
was too much to expect of her. Her heart would 
pound itself to pieces long before then. She would 
explain this to Uncle Fritz. 

She looked at the clock again. 
utes past two and she was idle. 
down the hall. She watched the door. .. . 
in walking briskly and nodded to’ Anton. 

“Dear God, Dear God,” said Elfrida to herself. 
She took hold of the table to remain upright in her chair. 
As for walking across the room! Her heart was acting 
well — it had stopped entirely. It was her legs that 
had gone back on her. Yes, she was a jellyfish after 
all! No, only her legs were wobbly like a jellyfish. 
This man was killing Germans with his ships full of 
bullets. And there was Max, and Maurice, and little 
Fritz who was still alive. 

Anton beckoned to her. 

“Dear God!” prayed Elfrida silently. “Put 
strength in my legs, dear God, for the Fatherland!” 

She rose unsteadily and filled her bowl with warm 
water from the silver faucet at her table. She placed 
her instruments ona tray. Then she opened the drawer 
of the table. In the drawer was a small, round, wooden 
box. It was filled with a thin, amber-colored gum. 
Elfrida took her slender manicure scissors from the 
tray. The points of the scissors wavered above the 
box for an instant, then were dipped ‘wice in the amber- 
colored gum. 

The man who was killing Germans was having his 
hair washed. His head was crowned with white lather 
and Anton’s busy fingers when Elfrida reached his side. 
She managed to fix her bowl to the chair arm. Then 
her knees gave way and she sank to her work stool. 

The man who was killing Germans nodded to her. 

“Hello, sister,” he said with a tired smile. “How 
goes it today?” 

Elfrida’s lips moved, but no sound came from them. 
She took his hand and bowed her flaxen head above it 
to avoid his deep-set gray eyes. Then he and Anton 
chatted together quite like old friends. 

The talk swung round to what men longed for most. 
Often, they decided, it was for something trivial — so 
trivial that they kept this great. desire hidden from the 
knowledge of their family and friends. 

“Now I,” said the man who was killing Germans, 
“would give most anything I have to play the flute. 
When I was a boy I had an Uncle who played the flute 
in the orchestra at Bremen. I would listen to him 
practise by the hour. He kept pigeons and bees. We 
would sit on-a wooden bench in his little garden with 
our backs against the pigeon loft. The pigeons cooing 
sounded like other flutes, and the bees hummed an ac- 
companiment. Ihave kept pigeons for a long time, and 
bees, but I cannot play the flute.” 

Then Anton confessed that for years he had wanted 
a chicken farm. He wanted to raise fine chickens — 
Black Minorcas in particular. “Ze finest sheeken in 
all ze vorld,” said Anton. “Supairb, magneeficent.” 

**And how about the girls?”’ asked the man who was 
killing Germans. ‘“‘How about you, sister? What is 
it you want most?” ’ 

Elfrida had finished, somehow, with the clippers and 
the file and had taken up the nail scissors. 

They gleamed and flickered in the flooding light, for 
Elfrida’s hand was shaking. She raised her eyes, blue 
no longer, but dark purple, as she answered mechan- 
ically: ‘Red fox furs.” 

“Red fox furs,” repeated tke man who was killing 
Germans. “How long have you wanted them?” 

Her dry lips moved again. “This winter and last.” 

The man who was killing Germans looked at her 
thoughtfully. She was a little thing, far from strong. 
She was quite white and nervous. [Continued on page 79) 


It was twenty min- 
Someone was coming 
He came 
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We'll Dally “Round the 
Flag, Boys! 


We'll Dally Once Again —and Keep on Dallying 


by 
Porter Emerson Browne 


Author of “Uncle Sham!” “Scars and Stripes,” ete. 


Wi were discussing Latest 
Developments. It was my 
friend who spoke. 

“When, in the year nineteen 
fifty-something, History shall sit 
back in his chair, light a good 
free-burning five-cent cigar, and 
look over the notes he made 
contemporaneously as to what 
your Uncle Samuel was doing 
during the first two years of the 
great war in Europe, he'll cer- 
tainly have a hard time believing 
what he then jotted down was 
really so. And the more he reads, the more the actions 
of your dignified Uncle will remind him of the old lady 
that went to sleep and dreamed she was awake and then 
woke up to find she was asleep. And when at length 
History puts down his notes and sharpens his lead 
pencil, he'll heave a sigh and murmur sadly, ‘I can’t 
write any such stuff as that. Nobody’ll believe it in 
the first place, and they'll think I’m crazy besides. And 
if all Uncle Sam’s grandchildren don’t come around and 
beat me up, they'll sure sue me for libel a whole lot.’ 
But, being hired by the year, History’ll have to write 
it; and, what is worse, our children and our children’s 
children will have to read it. At which they’re going to 
get red in the face and stutter and try to explain to the 
rest of the world that they’re really very sorry and if 
they'd had any idea of what actually was going on, 
they'd have called in a couple of good alienists and had 
the old man examined. 

“Look at the old chap now! He’s sitting back with 
his chest all puffed out because he thinks he’s told 
Germany where to head in at, gosh ding it, while 
even before we can finish this conversation Germany 
may have decided that it’s to her interest to change 
her mind, as she threatened, and blow up a lot more 
of our ships and citizens and thereby force him to 
hegin writing notes again; for, if anything has been 
adduced to show that Germany is any the less willing, 
and any the less able, to blow up our ships now than 
she was two years ago, it 
hasn't yet been revealed to an 
anxious public. If the treaty 
with Belgium was only a scrap 
of paper, what in heaven’s 
name is a note more or less to 
the United States? And yet 
here the old man is sitting 
back as though he'd really 
done something, without even 
sense enough to save himself 
work by having the old notes 
mimeographed, leaving blank 
places for the proper names 
and improper actions, in case 
he shall have to start in with 
at new series, numbers 6,701 to 
9,407 inclusive. 

“Having thus attained no 
solution at all of anything with 
Germany, he thereupon keeps 
cn writing notes to Mexico in 
pursuit, apparently, of the 
same valueless objective; at 
the same time sending into 
that stricken, chaotic country 
a punitive expedition that does 
nothing but make Mexico sore 
and himself ridiculous; and 
then further to complicate 





Mr. Browne 


—Ad Lib. 


proceedings, he calls out an ill-equipped, un- 
trained and unacclimated National Guard, 
fine in spirit and in patriotism, to be sure, 
but woefully helpless in potential accom- 
plishment. 

“Tf writing notes can settle anything, why 
do we call out soldiers? If writing notes 
can’t settle anything, why have we been 
writing them for three years? And if writing 
notes fails to accomplish anything in Mexico. 
why should it be expected to accomplish 
anything with Germany, or England, or any 
other power? And if we need soldiers to de- 
fend ourselves against Mexico, or to defend 
Mexico against herself, why don't we need 
forty times as many to defend ourselves 
against nations forty times as large? And 
when it comes to that, what are we trying to 
do in the first place? We are cither attempting to do 
things by notes, or by force. We are either in danger 
of war, or we aren't. We either need soldiers, or we 
don’t. If we do need them, we need enough. If we 
don’t need them, we don’t need any. All of which is 
so obvious that if a six-vear-old adolescent can’t see it, 
he should be put back making paper-mats in the 
kindergarten. And yet your Uncle Sam, confronted 
with these questions in elementary intelligence, says 
one day that we are in no danger of being involved in 
trouble, and the next day sits back on his haunches 
and howls like a wolf for the biggest navy in the 
world. One day he is too proud to fight, and the 
next he feels himself in a fighting mood. One day he 
wants this kind of an army, the next he wants that 
kind, the third some other kind, and the fourth he 
doesn’t want any at all! One day he says that all the 
European nations are mad and not to be held account- 
able to the mental processes of the sane. The next day 
he wants to arbitrate, according to his own statement, 
among lunatics in a mad-house. It must please a 


fiation like France, spirited, spiritual, defending its 
very hearthstone against rape, rapine and slaughter, to 
be compared to the nation that committed the Belgian 





“It would be like seeing a fine earnest citizen trying to protect his women and children against a red- 
handed maniac, and then have a nice old gentleman stand across the street and say, “Look at those two 
poor nuts! After I get through counting the petty cash, I'll go over and arbitrate “em a whole lot’ ” 
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“And there you have the poor old man shaking 
his fist one minute and his finger the next!” 


atrocities and sunk the Lusitania. It would be like 
seeing a fine earnest citizen trying to protect his women, 
his children and his home against a red-handed maniac, 
and then have a nice old gentleman with whiskers stand 
across the street with his hands in his pockets and say, 
‘Look at those two poor nuts! After I get through count- 
ing the petty cash and getting the deliveries off, T'll go 
over and arbitrate ‘em a whole lot.”. And what makes it 
all the more startlingly grotesque, he first says they're 
crazy, and then that he’s willing to arbitrate! If they're 
crazy, how can he arbitrate? And if lie can arbitrate, 
then they can’t be crazy; so why did he say so in the 
first place? - One day he says, forgetting that Mexico 
is a nation of Indians crossed with bad Spanish, that 
that stricken and helpless country has the same right 
to work out its own salvation that had the educated 
and able citizens of Colonial America; and even while 
he is saying it with one hand, with the other he is 
chasing the inhabitants of Haiti and San Domingo so 
far back in the hills that they haven't seen the custom 
house in weeks. If Mexico has that right, why hasn‘t 
Haiti? If Haiti hasn't, why has Mexico? 

“One day he accuses Carranza of being a treacherous 
accomplice of murderers in the committing of outrages, 
atrocities and mutilations, and 
the next day he writes him 
notes as though he were a 
civilized being, neglecting to 
explain why, if Carranza is a 
treacherous accomplice — of 
murderers, he is any more de- 
serving of notes than a Gyp 
the Blood. And the third 
day he says that what he 
wrote about Carranza wasn’t 
so but said only to arouse the 
United States and to frighten 
Carranza. 

One day he sends soldiers 
into Mexico, and the next day 
he takes ‘em out. Then he 
sends ’em in again. ‘Then he 
takes those out. Then he calls 
out some more, but not a 
third enough to accomplish 
anything. Then he tells some 
of these they needn't go. Then 
1e writes some more notes, 
Then he doesn’t write some 
more notes. And the higher 
the fewer. And why is a mouse 
when it spins? 

“And there you have the 
poor old man horning in one 
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day on matters that are none of his business, horning 
out the next on matters that are; butting in here, 
butting out there; half at peace, half at war and 
half in the hearts of his countrymen, entirely unready 
to make war yet entirely helpless to make peace, 
shaking his fist one minute and his finger the next. 
And what his idea is, if he has any, which he hasn't, 
goodness knows; for when you pin him down to facts, 
he rises and maunders something about America first 
and the higher laws of humanity and the nobler duties 
of mankind and sits down amid the ladylike applause 
of a few people with pear-shaped heads and no chins 
who have come to listen to him because mother was 
housecleaning and they didn’t have anywhere else 
to go. 

“Poor, poor old Uncle Sam! That fine, splendid, 
wonderful old man! To have let himself be dragged so 
far to 1olly, so deep in deceit, by these few men he has 
placed in power to think for him and to act for him, 
and who have failed him so utterly! . And how 
ache the hearts of his children! 

“What must think Abraham Lincoln, and U. S. 
Grant, and Sherman, and Sheridan of their country 
today; what must think all those splendid men in blue 
that went to war in ‘61 for an ideal; even as what must 
think Lee, and Jackson, and Beauregard and the 
splendid men in gray who fought so bravely with them 
for an ideal! 

“Can't you see them now, grim and bronzed, grouped 
around the fires of night, singing their battle songs? 
I'd like to make a little side bet that for one thing 
they've got the songs rewritten for us, starting with: 


“We'll dally ‘round the flag, boys, we'll dally once again, 
Writing more notes about our freedom 


“And the nex! 


* John Brown's body keeps a-turning in its grave, 
John Brown's body keeps a-turning in its grave, 
John Brown's body keeps a-turning in its grave 

As we go maund ring on 


*And following that with: 


“We shall meet, but we'll do nothing! 
There will be one vacant stare 
We will linger to write letters 
And we'll lick our foes with prayer 


7 And: 


‘Put another ribbon in, we'll write another note, 

This will be the nicest one that we have ever wrote, 

One that sure will bring to us the Pacifistic vote, 
While we all wait for election! 


“Can you appreciate their feelings as they read over 
our latest correspondence with Carranza a cor- 
respondence which, while the first forty or fifty letters 
were models of formality, courtesy and diction and 
as good as any correspondence school in the country 


could teach you in five lessons, later grew sassier and 
sassier? It went something like this: 
“V. Carranza, Esa., 
* Mexico City. 
* Dear Str: 

“Inasmuch as the bandit, Francisco Villa, has entered United 
States territory and ruthlessly slaughtered United States citi- 
zens, it is the desire of the United States government to send in 
troops to apprehend said bandit. Therefore I respectfully re- 
quest permission of the Mexican defective—I mean de facto— 
government to send United States troops into Mexico. Hoping 
you are well and with kind regards, UNcLE SAMUEL. 
“To which the answer: 

“ UNcLE SAMUEL, 
“Washington, D. C. 
“ Dear Sir: 

“You may or may not send in troops 
If you do, or do not, it is under three 
conditions. The first is that you don't 
let them use the roads or the railroads. 
The second is that they go home when 
we say so. The third is that they don’t 
come in in the first place. CarRANzA. 


* And in reply to this: 


“V. CARRANZA, 
= Mexico ( “ity. 
“Dear Sir: 

“Thank you for your kind letter of 
last month, or some time. We were 
quite sure of your whole-souled and 
generous cooperation in this matter and 
are heartily glad to make our soldiers 
walk, and as soon as we can find out 
where they're manufactured we're going 
to send them a motor-truck which will 
be very nice, don’t you think so? 

* UNcLE SAMUEL. 


“Then, after going in to catch 
Villa, with about as much chance of 
accotuplishing said feat as a blind man has of catching 
a bat in the Mammoth Cave, comes the following: 


“UneLe SAMUEL, 
* Washington, oa. ©. 

“T must immediately request that you remove your soldiers, 
as I find that their present presence is making the Mexican 
people sore at me. In pursuance of the second clause of our 
recent agreement, [ must respectfully urge that you take your 
soldiers out quick. I must also call to your attention the 
third condition, which was that you wasn’t to send ‘em in in 
the first place. CARRANZA. 


“And the reply, the most amazing epistolatory 
national confession since the German chancellor 


declared the treaty with Belgium a scrap of paper, 
since it admits that for three years we have allowed 
our citizens to be murdered in Mexico and have done 
nothing about it except to write notes: 


“ CARRANZA, 
“Mexico City. 
“jn pursuance to your recent note, we cannot take our 

soldiers out, as to do so would put us in Dutch ourselves. 

For three years now, American lives have been sacrificed, 

American enterprises destroyed, there have been committed on 

American citizens outrage after outrage, atrocity after 

atrocity; and this with your full knowledge, while you stood 

by powerless or unwill- 
ing to prevent. We have 
tried to be nice about 
the matter of the taking 
of American lives. All 
we have done about it 
in three years is to write 
you notes an I for 

an eye, and a note for a 

life, so to speak — and 

as far as we are con- 
cerned, we'd keep on 
until you died of old 
age or something; — be- 
cause we are a great 
and humane country 
and we don’t believe in 
making war on weak 
and helpless _ nations, 
not even when they are 
licking us. But we beg 
to advise you that we 
are going to leave our 
soldiers stay where they 
are, and what do you 
know about that? 

“UNCLE SAMUEL 


“To which amaz 
ing epistle, Carranza 
replies: 


“TU NeLE SAMUEL, 
“Washington, D.C. 
‘Your nasty letter 
received, If you think 
you're going to beat me 
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by talking me to death, you have got another guess com: 
ing. I may raise whiskers but I've been off the farm a 
long time. Furthermore, I’m sick of setting up all night reading 
your letters. My bills for having them translated is running 
up into hundreds; and after they're translated, they ain’t 
worth anything anyhow except as samples of what not to do 
in diplomacy. So all I've got to say is you pack up your 
soldiers and get out of my country. Don’t think you can bluff 
me, you great big piece of cheese. V. CARRANZA. 


“To which the response: 
“WV. Carranaa, Esq., 
“Mexico City. 
“Is that so? Well, we feel in a fighting mood this morning 
and we don’t believe in words that aren’t translated into deeds. 
: *“ UNcLE SAMUEL. 

“And then what? Did they come to blows? Not 
these two lads. Seeing that for once in his life your 
Uncle had risen above the control of his mean advisers 
and was about to take things in his own-hands, Car- 
ranza climbs right down off his Percheron. 

**And what does your Uncle Samuel do? What has 
he really accomplished? Not one single solitary thing 

except delay. What have all his incursions and 
excursions from and to Mexico amounted to? Mexico 
under Diaz was like our own south under slavery. 
There were two classes; the grossly rich, and the 
pitiably poor. Mexico City under these conditions 
was one of the most beautiful cities of the world, replete 
of magnificence and munificence, of jewels and Paris 
gowns, and imported limousines and having a twenty- 
six-million-dollar opera-house. Then, in contradistine- 
tion to our own south where we freed the slaves, the 
slaves freed themselves. The rich lost control; some 
were killed, the rest fled the country, leaving it in 
control of various bands of roving marauders, ignorant, 
savage, cruel, treacherous, but having leaders of 
sufficient intelligence to read and write notes, pillaging, 
looting, raping and robbing in the name of Liberty but 
under the mantle of License. And that is where stands 
the Mexico of today. 

“To those that urge that Mexico have the right to 
work out her own salvation it is but to say that if she 
had that right, why did we not recognize it when she 
had the chance? She had Huerta. Huerta was a strong 
man. Huerta had eighty thousand soldiers. Mexico 
could have worked out her own salvation through 
Huerta. To be sure, she would have wallowed in blood 
from Chiapas to Chihuahua. But she could have done 
it. But when she had the power, we didn’t recognize 
her right. And now that we have taken away the 
power, we would give her back the right! After having 
taken away Mexico’s only chance to work out her so to 
speak salvation, we talk about giving it back to her 
when it’s too late for her to use it. And if that isn’t a 
darned fool idea, then 1 don’t know what is. 

“After directly plunging Mexico into the bloodiest 
mess possible, all that your Uncle Samuel has done to 
atone for his meddling is to sit himself down and 
write notes! Mexicans are being massacred? All right, 
we'll write ‘em a note... . Americans are being 
slaughtered? Oh, to be sure! Boy, another sheet of 
carbon. . There are being committed outrage 
after outrage, atrocity after atrocity! . We'll write 
‘om again. Hee, hi, hum! For another little note 





Seeing that for once in his life your Uncle had risen above the control of his mean advisers 
and was about to take things in his own hands, Carranza climbs right down off his Percheron 
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won't do us any harm.... 
They're over the border killing 
United States citizens on United 
States soil? . . . Well, well, now 
what do you think of that? We'll 
tell "em a few lies this time. Boy, 
a new ribbon. 

** And that’s what the old gentle- 
man’s been doing for three years. 
Nor even yet has he found out the 
fatuousness, the futility, the dis- 
grace, the dishonor and the shame 
of it all. Drunk with words, sodden 
and stupid in the coma of con- 
versation, he keeps dodderingly, 
besottedly, slamming away on his 
typewriter. And it looks as though 
the only thing that will stop him 
is that people will get sick of an- 
swering him, or else somebody’ll 
get sore and bust his typewriter — 
or maybe sneak up behind him 
while he’s in the middle of a para- 
graph and hit him on the head 
with a piece of lead pipe. 

“But one thing he has done; for, 
even if he hasn’t learned anything 
himself, he’s given the rest of the 
world the best possible concrete 
and absolute illustration of the 
futility of our national _ policy. 
And he’s proved beyond a perad- 
venture of a doubt the uses of 
notes are limited to the discussion 
of honorable matters with honor- 
able people who will abide by the rules. You and 
I can write notes to each other because we are fairly 
intelligent white men who don’t enjoy killing or 
being killed, and who view with distinct disfavor the 
black eye and the bloody nose. Hence notes are of 
use to us. 

“But when you meet a mad dog, you don’t sit 
right down and write him a long letter about 





Maunders something about America first and the higher laws of humanity and sits 
down amid the ladylike applause of a few people with pear-shaped heads and no chins It’s lasted 


the higher laws of mankind and that vou don’t ap- 
prove of hydrophobia as a practice and he must desist 
at once, or you'll write him another note, this time 
harsher. You might as well try to tame a Nubian 
lion with a McGuffey Third Reader, or restrain a 
drunken murderer by reading him Emerson’s Essays. 

“At the start of the great war, Germany candidly 
and openly announced to the world that she had 


Putting the Motor on t 





HE architect put all the 

latest conveniences into 
Dan Leary’s new fireproof 
garage, and among the rest 
an office for Dan, near the big 
front door, where he could see 
every customer arrive or depart. 
Dan thought that a fine idea 
when he moved in, and almost 
fell under the spell of the office, 
which he fitted up with a desk 
and some chairs. 

But the office has never been 
occupied. The boys use it as a 
store-room for odd junk. If you want to find Dan 
Leary himself you must go out onto the quarter-acre of 
garage floor and search for him in the tangle of cars and 
machine tools. Probably he will be underneath a car, 
fixing some ten-cent jinx, with several people waiting 
around to be attended to. A customer wants his brakes 
re-lined. Dan tells him he cannot do the job until 
tomorrow. A tourist has run in on a flat tire, and needs 
a new shoe. After half an hour he gets it, with a boy 
to help him put it on himself. Just as Dan is wheecl- 
ing the gasoline tank up to another tourist’s car, the 
telephone rings. That Complex he sold last week is 
stalled three miles out on the Antioch road. Dan 
borrows a customer's car and hurries off to locate the 
trouble. 

Dan Leary is a born mechanic. All his life he has 
been building and repairing fine machinery. In the 
days of the bicycle boom he ran a sales agency and 
repair shop, and when the automobile came along it 
was natural for him to graduate into that industry, 
selling and repairing cars and taking a hand in the 
racing game. The chief qualification for an auto agent 
then was ability to repair cars and keep them running 
for the few venturesome owners, and the big thing for 
an owner was to have a love for puttering. 

By and by, automobiles were improved. Then they 
were made trouble-proof, and finally fool-proof. Dan 
found himself up against competition. New fellows 
opened garages in his town. They were salesmen, 
mostly, who hardly knew a magneto from a carbureter. 
But they seemed to succeed. They had a sample car 
displayed behind plate glass in a dolled-up show- 
room. They had an office in which to work, and talk to 
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customers. Tourists were received by a pretty girl 
cashier ‘at the front door, mechanics did all repair 
work, and there were boys to sell gasoline and put on 
tires. They got sales rights away from Dan one after 
another. Just as he. got territory for a popular car, 
and found people coming to him to buy, these fellows 
took it over. and he had to find something else. They 
were especially strong with women, who were now 
running the new trouble-proof automobiles with 
confidence. 

Certainly, Leary’s garage, with its jumble of machin- 
ery, its oil and fumes, and its proprietor clad in overalls 
and grease, was not exactly the place for a daintily 
dressed woman to go shopping for automobiles. The 
fellows with plate glass displays had great advantages. 
Dan admitted that. Sometimes he was half inclined 
to consider their methods as unfair, and he really be- 
lieved he could give customers better service in- the 
up-keep of cars. His heart was still in the mechanical 
side of the business. There was no envy or guile in his 
nature. He was busy and happy in his garage cighteen 
hours a day, and made money, and competitors did not 
worry Dan nearly so much as the occasional discovery 
that employees were stealing from him because he 
had no time to keep books and fuss with a lot of 
“svstem.” 

Dan Leary did not see that the automobile business 
was passing through an evolution during those years. 
He does not see it now, and may possibly never 
see it. 


Today, Evolution Has Become Revolution 


HE early years of the industry saw a limited supply 

of cars at high prices, with a large purchasing de- 
mand from the public. There were not enough cars to 
go round. People came to any dealer for any car that 
would run, and automobiles were bought. 

Then the cars were improved and_ standardized. 
Prices came down under the magic wand of quantity 
production. By and by there were enough autos for 
everybody, and at that point people no longer bought. 

So the cars had to be sold. 
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thrown away the book of rules 

«+ that civilization had written, and 
adopted in its place the policy of 
Force. Hence, any efforts to cope 
with Germany have had to be, still 
have to be, in kind. A nice polite 
note is no reply against a forty-two 
centimetre gun. If you don’t 
believe me. ask the blood-raw 
corpse of Belgium. 

“Says Bryan: ‘Might doesn’t 
make right... Quite true. Might 
doesn’t make right. But, if you 
earry the idea along, neither does 
right make might. Christ was 
right. But it didn’t save him from 
crucifixion. Countless thousands 
of gentle, kindly, loving women, of 
innocent little children that were 
not old enough to be anything but 
right have been slaughtered in the 
world during the last two hell-born 
years. They were right. But it 
didw’t prevent their being raped, 
mutilated and slaughtered, 

“Again we have the head of our 
nation asserting that no lasting 
thing has ever been created by 
war. Vd like to hear him tell that 
to George Washington, or Patrick 
Henry, or Abraham Lincoln, 01 
U.S. Grant. The United States 
of America was created by wat 

pretty well so. far 

Slavery was abolished in the South 
by war. The freedom of the slaves has lasted pretty 
well, too. 

“And France. From the bleeding spasm of the 
Revolution she came from a tyrant-ruled country of 
slavery, to be a nation great and strong. And from 
the purging fire of the present war is she emerging 
clean of soul, fine of courage, mighty of honor. 

“To say that no lasting thing [Continued on page >| 
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Today, there are still more cars, with prospect 
of heavier production in the years to come. The 
big manufacturers are working on the quantity 
basis, with an output that increases each year. Pro 

duction cost and factory profit turn absolutely upon 
the ability to dispose of each year’s output. The 
ratio of profil is now so small that, if a manufacturer 
made fifteen cars and sold only fourteen of them, the 
cost. of the single car left on his hands would eat up his 
profit on the other fourteen — practically he would 
have made and given them to the public. So it no 
longer suffices even to sell cars. ‘They must be put on 
the counter attractively and merchandized with all the 
art and skill employed in selling other goods. 

The important end of the automobile business today 
is the dealer’s end. It is undergoing changes faster 
than the manufacturing end, carries a wider margin of 
profit, and offers more opportunities to men who want 
to enter this big industry. 

Two years ago, a leading auto manufacturer made 
six thousand cars a year, and held to the policy of 
turning out that moderate number of high-class cars, 
letting competitors make them by the tens and hun 
dreds of thousands. But. profits kept shrinking as the 
fellows with big production lowered prices and added 
values. A change of policy was necessary. This year, 
while keeping up quality, that manufacturer will make 
thirty-six thousand cars. 

As soon as this was decided upon, it became neces 
sary to enlarge the dealer organization. A year before, 
the factory’s output was sold by three hundred and 
seventy dealers. Today, there are more than seventeen 
hundred dealers. Whole states have been added. Th. 
task of multiplying the number of dealers by four, in 
a space of eight months, was so big that the first step 
following the change of policy was to get a first-class 
man to build the new dealer organization. 

Because something like this is happening all through 
the industry, and also because the automobile’s put 
chasing public has broadened wonderfully, there are 
now many chances for young men to enter the selling 
side of the business as dealers. 

The day of the Dan Leary type of automobile agent 
is gone. He must either be satisfied to run a straight 
repair shop and garage, letting salesmen sell cars, or 
become a merchant and turn his garage into a real 


salesroom, |Continued on page 6.9} 
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Last month you will remember that Bainbridge was , 
at dinner with the beautiful heroine. He had 
his problems then, but new ones now confront him 


7 HAT has happened in the story: Shortly after young Bainbridge comes 
to New York as assistant rector in St. Mary Magdalen’s — a fashionable 
church on Fifth Avenue — he is called upon by a heavily veiled woman 

of evident wealth and position who declines to give her name. She has been 
greatly stirred by his sermon of the previous Senter and wants to get his help in 
solving her very vital problem. When she was barely twenty a Canadian had 
wished to marry her, but she had become interested in a wealthy New Yorker 
who was living abroad, and married him. After her husband’s death, four years 
later, she returned to New York and went to stay with a cousin and her wd sae 
for a short while. Later she had taken a home of her own and she and her 
cousin’s husband had become intimate. This had been going on for about two 
years, and the time had come now when she was a about it and desired 
to wipe out the past. Bainbridge is able to give her considerable encouragement 
to start out afresh, and she leaves him in a much more peaceful frame of mind. 
Bainbridge has all but forgotten his mysterious visitor some eighteen months 
later, when a Canadian, Sir Malcolm Grant, calls on him with a letter which 
he asks the clergyman to read. The letter is not signed, but the contents show 
it to be from the veiled woman who had visited him, and asks Bainbridge to 
tell the Canadian about her past life. Inspite of the fact that the Canadian is 
very insistent and tells the duahain that he has asked the writer of the letter 
to marry him, Bainbridge refuses to reveal any part of the woman’s story, pre- 
ferring to consider it in the nature of a confession. Not being married, Bain- 
bridge becomes the target for many well-intentioned suggestions for a desirable 
helpmeet, Mary Galloway, the rector’s daughter, being the one on whom the 
consensus of parochial opinion bestows him. He is rather amused at the 
disturbance he is causing the women. Just as Bainbridge is becoming aware 
how sweet a girl Mary really is, he meets Clorinda Gildersleeve, a young widow, 
to whom he immediately becomes strongly attracted. 


The Lifted Veil 


” LORINDA would have been different if you might say, and hardly knew where she was till 


she had ever been in love. She's one by she was out on the other side. Since then 
“Yes, since then — what?” 














of those women who have always been 
able to pick and choose, and so has got “Oh, well, she’s been waking up. I can’t 


herself bewildered by the embarras de_rich- BAST] KIN¢ describe her in any other way. She's trying to 
’ find herself; and she’s just as much at sixes and 


OSses, 


Bainbridge’s heart gave a great bound. It — a sevens as if she was Galatea come to life at the 
was something to know that no one else had Author of The Inner Shrine age of thirty-one.” 
ever had a chance, even though there would be ‘ For some minutes Bainbridge puffed at his 
none for him. He had reached a point in his Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg cigar in silence. “She always seems to me,” 
acquaintance with Clorinda Gildersleeve where ” he said then, “as if she was —as if she was 
the reckoning of chances had become important. hiding something.” 

It was after the Sunday-night supper which he so he had a friendly forbearance, since he knew it to be Startled by his own words he was nevertheless re- 
often took with Leslie and Maggie Palliser. Tired and — inspired by good will. lieved that Maggie should agree with him. “Yes; so 
contented with his day's work, he was ready to relax “How do you know she’s never been in love?” he — she does. But she isn’t. She has nothing to hide. 
and be confidential. Leslie having disappeared from ventured to ask, his eyes gazing into the heart of the She couldn’t have without my seeing it. There's 
the richly sombre, dimly-lighted library, and the — spluttering fire. nothing behind that air of mystery but herself.” 
children being tucked into bed, the minute was fa- “Because I do. I know all about her. She couldn’t “Do you mean that she herself is a mystery?” 
vorable to that intimate talk by which a man and a have been in love without my seeing it.” “Only in the sense that she’s a woman who has 
woman who have an unsentimental friendship for each “She's been married.” never had a woman’s chief experience.” 
other can come to something that resembles the free “That didn’t count. She was very sweet with poor old “Because she’s never been in love? But then she 


inter-communion of spirits. Bainbridge understood Martin Gildersleeve; but he was nearly sixty when she — might have been,” he persisted, for the sake of being 
Mrs. Palliser in both her virtues and her limitations. wasn't twenty-one. That was her mother—old Mrs. contradicted again, “without having told you any- 
He understood her as honest and kind, even when  Rintoul. Clorinda was one of those dreamy girls, who — thing about it.” 

wilful and imperious. With her interest in his own life develop late. She just walked through the marriage, as She shook her head. “I shouldn't want her to tell 
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Having to run counter to the up-currer of the city’s life they were sepa- 
rated for a minute or two, which gave her time to think over his words 
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re I should ¢ known.” She added, with seeming 
irrelevance: “LE don't see as much of her as I could wish 
heeause Leslie doesn’t like her.” 

He 1 sed his head, with curtosity. “So you said 
the other night, but IT can hardly imagine it. Why on 

h shouldn't he like her?” 

Perhaps because she doesn’t like him. [ve noticed 
that, too. Thev used to be very good friends; but now 
thr ever speak to each other unless they can’t help 
i! 

Bainbrid illowed this to pass. “She was in church 
this afternoo 

That's another thing about her she’s never had 
my religi Neither had old Mrs. Rintoul; neither 
hac Martin Gildersl cVvVe, Thev've all been pugans 
of the respectable American brand that’s the most god 
rf type of all. DT don’t believe Clorinda has been in 
t church twent tines mn her life.” 

a een her at St. Mau Magdalen’s occasionally, 
ma Sunday afternoon.” 

“QO hat’s not church; that’s vou She goes to 
hear you preach. LT know you interest her; but: you'r 
rt long y vay from having converted her vet.” 

“The question of conve rsion,” he answered, rather 
hotly, “hasn't entered my mind, and I doubt if it has 
entered hers. [haven't met her a dozen times in all 
wd then more or less by chance.” 

“Oh, don’t defend yourself. There’s no harm in 
vour trving to convert her, and there may be some 


good. It will be like taming a wild bird; but even that 
has been do , 
“And y vou vourself 
“Brought vou togetle for the reason that 
I want vou to have the [I don’t 
hould rush in headlong and marry Mary 


r ves 
privilege ol choice. 
think vou 
Galloway without secing that there are other types of 
women in the world.” 

He smiled. “Hla I shown any signs 
headlong: 


“My dear man 


of rushing ta 


| don't 


wait till vou show signs of 


things. My part is to anticipate. If T hadn't recom- 
mended Mary Galloway to begin with I= don’t 
believe vou'd ever have given her a second thought.” 


* How do vou know I have, as it is?”” he asked 

“By my common sense. Now that I’ve pointed her 
out you can’t help seeing that she’s ideally the wife 
for you. No one else will ever be as good.” 

“And vet " 

“Yes; Clorinda again. But, don’t you see, you can 
never get the true value of anything unless you have a 
standard of comparison? Clorinda throws Mary into 
relief; Mary does the same for Clorinda. If you marry 
the one she'll be happy with you; if vou marry the 
other you'll be happy with her. There’s your range of 
choice; and it’s pretty good whichever way you take it.” 

“Yes, but with a big 7f.” 

“There’s an if in everything till you get it out. 
That's what remains for you to do.” 

He reflected on this. “You say that one of them 
would be happy with me. Which would that be?” 

*'That’s something for vou to find out. T shan’t tell 
If I did, vou’re the sort of man who'd go straighi 
In all marriages one is happier 


, 


vou, 
and propose Lo her. 
than the other, and that vou can take from me.’ 

\s Bainbridge said no more, silence fell till they began 
meeting of a board of directors of a 
which was to be held at the 


to speak of the 
charitable institution 


Palliser residence during the week that had just 
begun. Into this desultory discussion Maggie burst 


with the words which she seemed to utter against her 
will: 

“What would vou say to a woman who was afraid 
her husband wasn’t in love with her any more?” 

At the queer note in her voice Bainbridge looked 
up from his contemplation of the fire. “Id tell her 
not to be.” 

“Not to be what?” 

“Not to be afraid. Where people are as intimate as 
husband and wife love is subject to all kinds of sug- 
gestion.” 

“But if she can’t help it?” 

“She can help it by loving enough for two.” 

“She might love enough for three, or for thirty, and 
not get back “ 

His eves returned to the fire. He spoke slowly. 
“The right kind of love is the most sure and most 


“My God, who could have 
got hold of that?” Dash- 
ing the paper to his knee 
he crumpled it in his hand 
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patient force in human life. Tell your — your friend to 
keep on loving, and neither to probe love with ques- 
tions nor torment herself with fears. The chances 
are that she'll work out, or work back, into happiness 
for them both.” : 

There was something not far from a sob in her big 
voice as she said: “You're wonderful, Arthur — for 
a man who’s never been in love himself.” 

“Oh, but I have been,”” he answered, quietly. “I've 
meant to tell you about it some time. Tll do it now, 
if you like.” 

It was a simple story, which he told simply. He had 
met during his last year at Harvard a girl whom he 
had wanted to marry, but who had married some- 
one else. That was all. She had refused him, but 
without knowing how hard it had gone with him, and 
now on the rare occasions when he saw her they were 
still good friends. 

“So that it didn’t work out into happiness —”’ she 
began to object. 

“Oh, ves, it did — because it showed me the direc- 
tion in which my happiness was to lie. It suggested 


its own consolation; and the consolation led me into’ 


the Church. I'd meant to be a lawyer before that.” 

“I’m very glad you didn’t become one,” she ex- 
claimed. with a sort of teary heartiness. “There are 
plenty of good lawyers; but there are not many clergy- 
men like you. Til remember what you've said about 
not probing love with questions, or tormenting oneself 
with fears. It’s pretty hard at times x 

He broke in on another of the convulsive gasps that 
were nearly sobs by saying: “Old John Keble speaks 
of love as ‘the flower that closes up for fear;’ and il 
certainly won't grow if we keep pulling it up by the 
roots to see how it’s getting along. It'll do best when 
we water it with trust rather than with suspicion, and 
keep our own love as true and sure as possible.” 

As Leslie strolled back into the room they began 
again, rather consciously, to talk of the meeting to be 
held on the following Wednesday afternoon; but Bain- 
bridge was surprised, as he said good night, at the 
vigor with which Maggie's strong hand clasped his, and 
more so when she said, in a low, [Continued on page 49) 
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She was fifty yards away before he started after her, and he yelled to her. 
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She kept on, however, looking back and laughing 


The Gun-Runners 


A Story of Smuggling Arms Across the Mexican Border 





HE Kid, riding up from the 

border one day when the sun 
was slanting well toward the 
West, glanced at Charlie Horne 
three different times, each time 
believing that Charlie was _per- 
fectly unconscious of the glance. 
The Kid had for an hour been 
so restless you would have 
thought the saddle he rode was 
hot, he shifted his position so 
often. He kept twisting his 
neck and looking behind him, 
and eying Charlie until at last 
speech that he meant as a con- 
cealment of his thoughts over- 
came his prudence. 

“Say, I believe I'll take the trail 
around Granite Peak, Charlie; 
Mr. Connor, who is 1 —I seen something that looked 
areal TexasRanger kinda promisin’, and I believe 

I'll go take another look.” 
_ Little Charlie Horne quirked his lips and waved his 
hand in generous acquiescence. 
_ “Sure, Kid. You gotoit. Butlisten: don’t you be long, 
cause it’s getting late, and it takes time to get into 
our hangout without leaving a trail others could follow.” 

“All right, I won’t be long.” The Kid made hasty 
promise, and straightway bore away toward the main 
trail from Dry Devils to Cobra, riding as if in a hurry. 











by B. M. Bower 


and Buck Connor 


Illustrations by P. V. E. Ivory 


Charlie pulled up and thoughtfully watched him out 
cf sight. This was the third time that the Kid had 


left him for a flimsy excuse, and had ridden off in the 


general direction of Dry Devils. Charlie did not 
understand why the Kid should be so secretive all at 
once — he who usually bubbled with speech upon any 
new adventure or clue. 

When the Kid’s bobbing hat-crown disappeared 
finally among the ridges, Charlie rode on slowly, keep- 
ing a close watch on all sides for some sign of the men 
they two were hunting — men who were breaking the 
law in various ways, the chief one being smuggling guns 
and ammunition into Mexico. 

He knew they were doing it, and he knew they were 
using the wild country on the eastern edge of the Big 
Bend country for their work. The river guard knew 
it, too, and had told Charlie all that he had seen or 
surmised — the latter being much more extensive and 
much less important than what had been seen. Charlie 
and the Kid knew, too, that cattle had been stolen and 
run across the line within the past two weeks. A 





rancher named Dallam had lost a good many, and had 
strongly hinted that the rangers ought to do something 
about it. 

What worried Charlie Horne just now was the fact 
that with all their riding and spying and trailing, they 
could not even guess at the identity of the men they 
were after, nor could they discover the method used 
to ship the forbidden goods across the line. They had 
done it somehow, Charlie knew. From a high pinnacle 
that overlooked a large stretch of the low land lying 
south of the Rio Grande (which was the Mexican 
boundary) he had seen, in the adobe-walled courtyard 
of a Mexican rancho, much activity among the peons 
and their masters. He had seen a burro train loaded 
and headed south. He knew the loads had been rifles 

the glint of sun on steel had betrayed that much, 
though he had seen it only once or twice when a rifle 
had been turned so that a lever left unblued had re 
flected the sunlight. 

But this had been six miles or so inside Mexico, and 
Charlie had no right to carry his investigations across 
the river — except as a pair of powerful glasses might 
bridge the distance for his eyes. 

What he hoped to do was to catch the men who sent 
the guns over there. That was what he and Van Dillon 
and Bill Gillis had been sent down there to do, and 
what, so far, they had failed to do. It was not a 
pleasant thought, when Charlie looked back upon the 
long days they had spent riding these hills, skirting 
arroyos, lying in the shade of rocks with field glasses 
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at the 
their hands 

He had seen guns across th line, 
their ultimate 


eve and guns ready to 


hurried to 
destination, and he had felt cheered 
a little by the actual evidence of 
gun-running. Sut that was two 


days ago and he had not discovered 
anything at all that would indicate 
that any gun-runners existed on his 
side the river. 

It did not cheer Charlie Horne 
to feel that the Kid had been of 
very little help to him in the 
search. ‘The Kid's mind was alert 
enough, and his youthful enthusi 
asin and bland assurance had more 
than once made up for his lack of 
discipline and experience. But 
when he took to mooning along 
the trail so absorbed in his own 
thoughts that Charlie, riding beside 
to gain 
his attention, he was not likely 
to see a clue if he fell over it. 
And when he took to slipping 
away from Charlie and riding off 
by himself without an excuse 
worthy the name, Charlie felt 
that he was worse than alone on 


him, had to speak twice 


the case, 

Charlie did not believe there was 
anything to be learned by riding 
around past Granite Peak. Granite 
Peak was merely an arid, egg-shaped 
hill of granite planted squarely on 
the southern boundary of the set- 
tlement. At the blunt nose of the 
peak squatted a schoolhouse with 
its white-feneed, hard-packed yard 
and its flagpole and its staring win 
dows all in a row. At the hill’s 
other end squatted the little adobe 
village of Cobra — squalid and 
peopled with unwashed 
who lounged along the dirty alleys 


citizens 


when they were not sitting some 
where half asleep in the shade with 
cigarettes dangling from their loose 
lips and their overalled knees drawn 
up and clasped by their grimy 
hands. Connecting 
and village was a two-mile stretch 


schoolhouse 


of dusty wagon road, cut across in 
one place by the railroad that 
avoided Granite Peak as long as 
possible and finally was foreed by 
other hills to snip out a few deep 
euts for its roadbed near the 
Cobra end. On the other side of 
the hill lay the big hay and cattle ranch of Dallam 
and his sons. 

Dusk came before the kid arrived at the little, 
hidden cabin which had been the secret home of an out- 
law but was now headquarters for the three rangers 
on duty at Cobra. He came in smiling fatuously to 
himself, and when Charlie asked him if he had stopped 
at the post-office for the mail the Kid replied absently 
that he forgot it. When he started to pour coffee into 
his plate instead of the tin cup alongside, Charlie felt 
that the time had come to speak upon a subject he 
would by choice have avoided. 

“See that promising sight again, around Granite 
Peak, Van?” he began, helping himself to the beans. 

‘LT dunno,” the Kid replied absently, a vacant 
look in his eyes. 

Charlie cleared his throat. It was going to be un- 
pleasant, but he needed the Kid’s help; besides, Bill 
Gillis would expect him to keep Van out of any foolish- 
ness while they two were there alone. ‘You didn’t 
meet up with the school-ma’am, I suppose,” he 
hinted, watching the Kid's face. 

Van shot him a resentful glanee and said nothing. 

* Because,” Charlie went on, “if you did T hope you 
didn’t forget your business on account of meeting her. 
We've got to clean up this gun-running before Bill gets 
hack, Kid, or we'll feel like thirty cents. We haven't 
got time to fool around with girls o 

“Who said I been fooling around with any girls?” 
Van demanded crossly. “I guess I've pretty near 
held up mys end of the work since we've been here. 
You kinda forget who it was that nabbed them opium 
smugglers, don’t you? You ain't got any license to 
go throwing it into me about shirking my share of the 
work. You and Bill make me tired when you start 
preaching 4s 

Charli "s ‘ it ek bones showed the hat flush of anger, 
but he held his voice quiet. A heady youth was Van, 








“Put up your hands,” he said, by way of announcing his presence. 


impatient of criticism, afflicted with an exaggerated 
sense of his own manliness. But he was brave and true 
and generous-souled — just coltish, Charlie reminded 
himself before he spoke again. 

“Well, you see, we get pretty tired ourselves before 
we start to preach. We've had these spasms of liking 
to be with girls, ourselves, and we know how they can 
play hob with a fellow’s work. When we try to keep 
you from going wrong, Kid, we ain't doing it just to be 
bossing somebody, or 2% 

‘I don’t care what you do it for — it don’t set well.” 
The Kid had all the intolerance of a nineteen-year-old 
youth who is taking a man’s place in the game of life. 

“All right, if that’s the way you look at it. [m 
just trying to save you a jolt, Kid. Margy Wheeler 
is engaged to Fred Dallam. She ain’t taking you 
she just likes to fool around with you 


. 


seriously 
when Fred ain’t on hand to amuse her.’ 

“That's my business,” Van retorted rudely. 

“Oh, I thought your business was to help land these 
gun-runners.”  * 

“How do you know she’s engaged to Fred Dallam?” 
Van's anxiety betrayed him into asking. “I don’t 
He ain't the kind a girl like her 
would get engaged to. Who told you?” 

“You say that’s your business, Kid, so I'm done 
talking.” Charlie got up and went outside, because 
he did not want to quarrel with Van, and there is a 
limit to what a man may endure in the way of impu- 
dence from a boy. 

When he returned to the cabin, half an hour later, 
Van had the dishes washed and the floor swept, and 
was coaxing a cheery blaze from the smoldering brands 
in the fireplace. He looked up at Charlie and grinned 
shamefacedly, but he did not say anything, and pres- 
ently Charlie went to bed and lay with the blanket 
pulled up to his ears and face turned to the 


believe it, anyway. 


wall. He 


wanted to think, and in this tiny cabin he took the 


only means at hand of being left undisturbed while 
the Kid was yet awake. But the Kid had persistence. 

“Who told you Margery Wheeler’s engaged?” he 
asked abruptly, his round blue eyes fixed upon the top 
of Charlie’s bead. 

When Charlie did not reply, Van got up and stood by 
the bed, hands in pockets and face as long as its contour 
would permit. ‘‘ You needn’t go and git mad at me,” 
he complained. “I’m doing all I can to git a line on 
them gun-runners. I’m doing as much as anybody's 
doing. What you want me to do, for gosh sake? Kill 
my horse riding him up ‘n’ down the river day and 
night? It’s all mud and quicksand anyway, except 
at Obayas and the ford where the river guard stays. 
They git *em across at one of them two places unless 
they use boats or else they don’t run ’em from Cobra 
at all. I've got that much figured out, even if I don’t 
know anything. 

“Why don’t the river guard git busy? What’s 
he paid for? All I ever seen him do is to set on bis 
horse and swap lies with Dallam’s hay-haulers when 
they go across. You talk like it was all my fault that 
the whole country ain’t under arrest. I can’t ride 
outa your sight, by gosh, but you think I'm laying 
down on the job! You and Bill think, by gosh, that 
because I ain't gray-headed you've got to watch me and 
boss me around and preach to me or I'll make some fool 
break. You think I don’t know anything. I've 
humored you fellows along and let you boss me, and 
you think, by gosh, that because I stand for it I like it! 
I'm just a Kid! I can’t be trusted. I got to be tied 
to your coat tail or you think, by gosh ——” 

*Say,’’ Charlie interrupted in a purposely weary tone, 
“change the needle and put on another record. I'm 
tired of that What-a-Brave-Boy-Am-I-By-Gosh.” 

The Kid choked, spluttered incoherently in his rage 
and went to bed, his egotism hurt much worse than if 
Charlie had come up fighting. Charlie had declined 
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“I'm a State Ranger’ 
A, 

to take him seriously — and to be taken seriously is 

what a nineteen-year-old young man hungers for most. 


Breakfast was eaten in silence. Charlie was still 
pondering the problem of the gun-runners, trying 
to guess at their probable method and _ identity. 
The Kid was still worried over the possible engagement 
of Margy Wheeler and wishing he knew where Charlie 
iad gotten his information. The best way the Kid 
knew of finding out, since Charlie refused to tell him, 
was to ask Margy herself. And today was Saturday, 
and Margy would be free to ride wherever she pleased; 
somewhere south of Granite Peak, the Kid hoped. 
And since he and Charlie were riding “blind” any- 
way, there was as much chance of picking up some 
clue when he was with Margy as when he was alone 
or with Charlie. 

Charlie Horne saddled and rode away without a 
word to Van about his plans, and let the Kid follow his 
own devices. He had intended to ride down to the 
river and search its bank for some trace of a_ boat 
landing, or some evidence of a blind trail leading into 
the hills. Also he had expected the Kid to mount and 
come with him without being told. But when he had 
negotiated the first hard scramble up a rocky gorge that 
led into a more open cafion, and had stopped to breathe 
his horse and wait for Van, there was neither sight nor 
sound of that self-sufficient youth. Charlie sat there on 
his horse and waited while he rolled and lighted a cigar- 
ette. Then he gave a grunt and bore off to the east 
instead of the south. To the east he could make his 
way by various short-cuts to the end of Granite Peak 
where the Del Rio road passed the schoolhouse and 
wound down through the sand hills. If Van went 
the other way, past Cobra, Charlie would be ahead of 
him, and he could swing down to the river from there 
and have a word with the river guard. But his main 
object, just then, was to find out for himself what Van 


Dillon was up to. 
spectly, keeping always out of sight in dry washes and 
little gullies that laced the hills together. 

He came out upon the road to the river and waited 
behind a little ridge while Dallam’s hay-haulers passed, 
delivering baled hay across the ford to the Mexican 
freighters that took it on down to feed the cavalry 
horses. 

When the four heavily-loaded wagons chuckled past, 
the horses kicking up a cloud of dust and the drivers 
gossiping cheerfully at the tops of their voices, Charlie 
took the trail and loped toward the schoolhouse, 
where he suspected that the Kid would presently ap- 
pear: A quarter of a mile or so he rode, and then 
ducked behind another convenient ridge because, just 
around the bend, he heard voices, in which a girl's 
laugh was mingled. Margy Wheeler and the Kid, he 
told himself grimly, and waited, wondering the while 
how Van had managed to get here so soon. 

Presently the two riders came slowly into sight 
(Charlie was off his horse by now, and was lying flat on 
his stomach behind a mesquite bush where he could 
look down upon the trail). Margy Wheeler it was 
but the young man riding beside her was not the Kid. 

“T expect he'll be coming along pretty soon,” Margy 
Wheeler was saying. “I told him I thought maybe 
I'd go to Mineral Spring today BY 

“Well, keep him at Mineral Spring — if vou have to 
tie him!” the youag man urged unsmilingly. “We'll 
know where he is then. We can’t have him running 
around loose, and maybe come riding into the ranch 
just when ——” 

They passed, and Charlie craned his neck after them. 
Just when —what? He ran down to his horse, 
mounted and skirted the road carefully, trying Lo come 
again within hearing of the two; but before he had come 
up with them he saw the man, Fred Dallam, riding 
back alone in the direction of the ranch. Charlie 
was tempted to follow him; but since he had started 
out to discover what part the Kid was playing that day, 
he kept after the girl. 

She came to the fork in the road where a, branch led 
to the river and another turned down along: Granite 
Peak toward Cobra, and pulled up there as though she 
were waiting for someone. On the river branch the 
dust was settling slowly behind the hay-haulers; the 
faint chuckle of the wagons rolling, rolling down a rocky 
slope came to Charlie's ears as he pulled up to see what 
Margy Wheeler was going to do next. 

For ten minutes she did not do anything at all ex- 
cept amuse herself by separating her rein-ends and 
snapping them together with a pop that always made 
her pony jerk his head up and look around at her pro- 
testingly. Now and then she glanced expectantly 
down the trail toward Cobra and once she looked at 
her watch impatiently. 

A cloud of dust rolled up along the Cobra trail. 
The girl stopped teasing her pony and stared down 
that way intently, and Charlie wormed in between two 
bushes that stood within ten feet of the trail. If it 
were Van coming, the more Charlie could see and hear 
the better for both them. 

Van it was, galloping eagerly to meet Margy Wheeler. 
He slowed up when he neared her and his round, boyish 
face glowed with the pleasure there was for him in the 
meeting. Charlie, 


For that reason he rode cireum- ¢ 
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Charlie Horne hated her because she had two dimples 
and a twinkle that was maddening. 

“LT sure wish I could go along.’ the Kid said long 
ingly. “But Pve got to ride down to the river. [ just 
came around this way “3 

*Ah-h — pul-lease!* (Charlie could have shake: 
her for tempting the Kid so with her confounded 
dimples.) “The river won't run away.” 

“TI dunno — it was running pretty fast yesterday 
I'll have to go some to keep up with it.” The Kid's 
innocent blue eves worshiped her humbly; but behind 
the worship a shamed doubt peered forth — the doubt 
which Charlie had deliberately planted in his mind 
“Why can’t Fred Dallam go with you?” he asked 
bluntly, boy-like. 

“Fred Dallam?” She of the dimples managed to 
inject a good deal of surprise, a little amusement and 
much reproach into the words. “Why, Van! Do you 
— would you rather he went?” 

“Well, if you're engaged to him, T would.” Thy 
Kid was eying her steadily, trying to read her mind 
When she only looked at him and said nothing. he 
added: “Nobody likes to be made a fool of.” ‘Then 
as she still said nothing but only smiled teasingly, he 
wet his lips and asked the question that had come to 
mean so much to him. “Are you, Margy?” 

“Are TL what?” She was teasing him just as she had 
teased her pony. 

“Are you engaged to Fred Dallam?” The Kid, as 
has been explained before, had persistence. 

Margy wrinkled her nose at him, “A person would 
think vou hoped so,” she parried. “Pm not going to 
answer such silly questions. Fred Dallam!” Again 
she managed to inject a good deal of meaning into her 
tone. “You come along with me or EM think vou want 
me to be engaged to Fred Dallam.” 

“Well, are vou engaged to him?” 

Charlie came near laughing aloud at the Kid's un 
shakable determination to have his answer. It 
that doggedness that bade fair to make a splendid ranger 
of Van Dillon, but it was not a quality that appealed 
to Margy Wheeler in the least. Her very real exaspera 
tion tickled Charlie Horne, knowing how much shy 
wanted the Kid to go with her — and why! 

“For pity’s sake, Van Dillon! How many 
must I tell you * 

“Just once,” Van cut in stubbornly. 
told me once yet.” 

“You come along with me and don’t be silly.” 

“Well, are you?” asked the Kid again, and little 
Charlie Horne clapped his hand over his mouth and 
dug his boot-toes into the sand to keep from shouting 
in his glee. But last night the Kid's persistence had 
not pleased him so much. 

Evidently the young woman had very strict ideas 
upon the subject. of lying pointblank. 

“Catch me and maybe Pll tell you!” she cried sud 
denly, wheeling her pony and striking him sharply 
with her quirt. 

This was a new move, and it took the Kid by sur 
prise. She was fifty vards away before he started after 
her, and he yelled to her to look out or that pony would 
stub his toe and fall down. She kept on, however, 
looking back and laughing at the Kid who was sure to 
catch her before she had gone 
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times 


“You ain't 


[Continued on page 57} 





peering between the 
branches, felt an 
angry sympathy for 
the Kid. 

Margy Wheeler 
made no pretense of 
being surprised there 
in the trail. She had 
an engaging frankness 
of manner that would S 
have won the implicit 
faith of an older man 
than Van Dillon; 
Charlie had to admit 
that he did not blame 
the Kid so much. 

“IT was hanging 
around hoping you'd 
show up,” was the 
way Margy began. 
“[m going over 
to Mineral Spring, 
and I’ve got lunch 
for a dozen — Auntie 
Dallam is so terribly 
generous. Ham sand- 
wiches that thick!” 
She spread her two 
gloved hands in ex- 


better.” 
helpful to cthers! 


betrothed maiden how to 


out of it!” 


the bringing up of her own 


aggerated — measure- 
ment and laughed — tributor a criminal? 
again, and — little And so, here’s my advice to you, Reader. 


the Greatest William hath it, 
So one may say, advice sought is bad, but given unsought is worse 
Recently I heard a young woman say, her eves ashine, her face glowing 
with the glory of it, “I believe I have a wonderful mission in lite! 
Oh, it is a splendid vocation!” 
proceeded to advise an invalid who was in the care of two doctors, most definitely as 
to diet and medicine; a society lady as to certain matters of etiquette; and a newly 
‘understand ”™ her fiancé. 
gave Sympathy in chunks; and her delight in her Helpfulness was past all belief! 
Browning didn’t refer to Advice, but he might have, when he built this phrase: “the 
curious crime, the fine felicity and flower of wickedness.”’ For so insidious a crime it is, and 
committed with such smug and honest satisfaction, that wickedness has few finer flowers. 
Who of us isn’t up against it? What writer but has well-meaning friends advising him 
as to his style, plot and finish? The telephoned “You must come over! I've the funni 
thing to tell you about little Susie and her puppy. 


The Vice of Advice 


by Carolyn Wells 


“Love sought is good, but given unsought is 


It is to be 
Whereupon, in my hearing, she 


She handed out Uplift in slathers; 


I just /now you can make a story 


What young mother isn’t nearly driven distracted by advice from other women about 
-her very own youngster? 

Yes, it can’t be denied Advice is mostly a feminine vice. 
other faults) rarely offer unsought advice. 
woman is a half-criminaloid being.” 


Men (though they have 


Lombroso calmly observes, “Even a normal 


Is it not logical, then, to call a lavish advice dis 


Never give advice and never take it. 












YOR fificen years, I have 

lived outside the law. 

My offense has consisted 
of bravely living with the 
man I loved who could not 
marry me 

Our relations, our happi- 
ness, our misery all sprang 
from the simple, every-day 
causes of propinquity and 
congeniality, 

Ned and I had mingled in 
the same set for years, with- 





¢ out developing any attrac 
—~ tion for each other. He 

was one of the many who 

sent me flowers on the day 
when [T made my bow to Society. At the Assem- 
blies and the Monday Night Dances, his name was 
generally scrawled once or twice on my ecard. T al- 








Mrs. Richardson 


ways found him useful for filling in at dinner, courteous 
to my out-of-town guests. 

When he married Madeline, I felt no pang of regret, 
though in a vague way I questioned the wisdom of 
his choice, He had become a successful attorney, 
with rather quict, bookish tastes. Madeline, who had 
studied art in Paris, and had set up a studio dedicated 
to teas and dancing rather than to painting, was emo- 
tional and erratic. Especially had she repelled me 
by her violent and inexcusable gusts of temper. 

However, [ sent them the customary wedding-gift, 
murmured the customary polite speeches as I was 
swept past them at the crowded reception, and returned 
to the consideration of my own personal and pressing 
problems. The death of an aunt, who had shared 
my home and chaperoned me since the loss of my 
parents, made it necessary for me to decide upon some 
new way of living. As Lcould turn to no other detached 

and desirable — relative to take Aunt Laura’s 
place, [T set my mind resolutely upon matrimony, 
scanning the social horizon for husbandly possibilities, 

A girl not vet thirty, with means, position and a fair 
share of physical attractions does not lack for suitors. 
But the men who appealed to me physically, repelled 
me intellectually or spiritually. The men who shared 
my tastes and recreations, either lacked physical appeal 
or the stability and earnestness which make a woman 
look up to her husband. 

As I found myself discouraging one suitor after an- 
other, I was faintly irritated with myself, Was I 
demanding the superman? Or was the true love-thrill 
vanishing before the broader interests and keener logic 
of the modern woman? 

Perhaps the very fact that men did not thrill me, 
gave me a false sense of security. I determined to 
dispense with a chaperon, and at twenty-eight started 
upon my independent existence, with a faithful old 
nurse as housekeeper, and a staff of devoted family 
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Outside the Law 


As told by the Woman in the Case 


to 
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‘ HILE Society banishes permanently, irrevo- 

cably, the woman who lives outside the law, 
it never gives up hope of redeeming the man by 
setting his feet in the straight and narrow path” 





servants as 
protectors in 
my spacious 
old home. 

Within 
three months the wisdom of de- 
tached life for the single woman 
was put to the test. 

The maids were setting the 
drawing-room in order after my 
regular day at home. Passing 
through the library, I was amazed 
to find Madeline who, I supposed, had left with the 
other guests, poring over a book. Her eyes were un- 
naturally bright, her face flushed and her hands restless. 
In peremptory tones, she ordered me to telephone Ned 
that she was stopping with me for dinner. Something 
warned me not to combat her whim. I looked up the 
telephone number of Ned’s office and invited him to 
join Madeline and me at dinner, informally. 

The gulf between Ned and me at that moment is 
clearly indicated by the fact that I did not know either 
his business address or his telephone number, and I did 
not recognize the strain in his voice as he accepted the 
unexpected invitation. He had _ practically drifted 
out of my life. The thought uppermost in my mind 
as [ talked with him was self-protection, the tactful 
handling of an annoying situation. 

Yet a few hours later, my rings cut deep into the 
flesh of my fingers, lest they should unclasp and touch 
the bowed head of this man to whom I was sealed, 
body, mind and soul! 

For Madeline had gone raving mad in my home. 
Mor an hour, her shrill, penetrating cries echoed through 
the house, above the crash of ornaments, dishes and 
furniture, above Ned's efforts to calm her, now sooth- 
ing, now stern. Through this pandemonium I made 
my way to the telephone and summoned their family 
physician. He came quickly. I caught the flash of 
a hypodermic. I watched Madeline’s tense muscles 
relax. I heard shrill cries drool away into hideous 
mutterings. Then an ominous silence. I saw the 
doctor and my coachman lift her inert figure and carry 
it to the waiting cab. 

The coachman stepped aside to make way for a man 
whose head bent low as he walked. He entered the 
carriage. The door was closed. The cab disappeared 
in mist and shadows. Madeline was on her way to 
the private sanatorium which she never left until ten 
days ago when her poor, emaciated body was carried 
to its last resting place. 

Hours passed, but I did not retire. I felt that he 
would come back and I must be ready for his coming. 
I directed the clearing away of the wreckage by serv- 
ants whose hands still shook, and who worked without 
speaking. I ordered a log fire made in the library, 
rolled the most comfortable chair close to the cheering 
blaze, and set out sherry and biscuits. 

Ostensibly, Ned returned to make the apologies he 
considered due me, to offer such reparation for dam- 
ages to my property as it was possible to make, and to 
pledge my servants to silence, for which he was willing 
to pay liberally. But before midnight, I had heard the 
wretched story of the marriage which had been worse 
than mockery, of the paroxysms of temper increasing 
in violence and frequency, and finally recognized by 
the physician as outbursts of insanity. If there had 
been one word of self-pity, one adroit appeal for 
sympathy, our lives might have parted then and there. 
But Ned’s exquisite selflessness and pity for the 


Illustrations by Walter Tittle 


woman who had led him into the very depths of hell 
drew him to me. 

Here was the big, fine type of man who had never 
before come into my life. I felt the truly feminine, 
unreasonable resentment that Madeline had enjoyed 
an opportunity denied me when I was the more worthy. 
Studying Ned as he sat with his face buried in his slim, 
sensitive hands, I pictured what I could have made of 
his life. And when a woman does this — she is in love. 

I did not see Ned again for several weeks, though he 
telephoned several times concerning the consultations 
of famous alienists. Then he called to beg a favor. 
Business demanded his presence on the Pacific Coast, 
Madeline’s mother and sister were in Europe. Could 
I — would I visit Madeline in the sanatorium? He 
could not entrust the delicate mission to anyone else, 
nor could he bring himself to leave her alone in the 
hands of doctors and nurses. An occasional visit to 
the sanatorium, ordering anything that might con- 
tribute to her comfort and ultimate cure, and a report 
to him! It seemed so little. And so began my visits 
to the house of benighted minds, my guardianship of 
the woman who formed the strange link between her 
husband and me, and most pregnant of all, the cor- 
respondence which brought about the all-satisfying 
communion between Ned and me. 


HEN Ned left for San Francisco, there was still 

talk of treatment, rest and care as a means of cure. 
Madeline had not yet become the unkempt, wolfish 
creature who thrust her hands into her food, and who 
shrilled or mumbled hideous profanity when crossed 
I watched that transformation — alone. 

At first, I sent brief telegrams, then short notes, 
picturing her condition as mildly as I could. Finally, 
as the hopelessness of her malady was impressed upon 
me by the great specialists, I wrote as little as possible 
about Madeline, and padded the letters with cheerful 
gossip and comment that might interest Ned. He 
remained west more than two months. Years later, 
he admitted that he did not dare come home and face 
the situation which my letters veiled. 

Madeline’s mother and sister never returned to town. 
They met Ned in a distant city, confessed that there 
was insanity in the family and announced their inten- 
tion of settling where they would not be reminded of 
Madeline’s affliction, and incidentally where they would 
be completely cut off from her husband. So it was I 
who broke up his home, helped him to select those per- 
sonal belongings to. be stored against the vain hope of 
Madeline’s recovery, and chose the furnishings which 
would make his limited bachelor quarters more cozy. 

Ned never asked me to do anything. I planned 
the different commissions and he accepted the service 
with the simple gratitude of a man strong and wise in 
his profession, weak and incompetent in a domestic 
crisis. When it was done, I suffered from the reaction 
of one who has passed through an exacting experience, 
merely by keeping busy. 

So I visited gay friends in their summer homes. I 
worked among the poor. I bought an interest in a 
languishing tea-room, and tried to expend my energies 
on a business career. But the die was cast. I had 
known what it means for a man to need me. and I 
wanted to be necessary to him. In my secret heart, 
I knew that he was waiting with bated breath for an 
excuse to come to me. A woman can withhold the 
excuse and the man will acquiesce in her decision. But 
I offered it deliberately, expectantly. In my hunger 
for the companionship of the man I had come to love, 
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I argued that in all but her failing body, Madeline was 
dead to him. She would never really live again. He 
would never mean anything to her. He could not hurt 
her by making me happy. Neither could I hurt her 
by easing his burden with my love. But I could hurt 
him and his career by withholding my companionship. 

If the law would not set him free, a wise Providence 
would. Meantime, my comradeship would sustain 
him, and save his career from stagnation, if not de- 
struction. For when an essentially domestic man is 
suddenly cast adrift, his emotions react on his business 
or profession, however brilliant his gifts. It is only 
men to whom women are toys rather than comrades or 
homemakers who can succeed in spite of domestic 
tragedies. 

The excuse? 

A lad from a Settlement House whom I might have 
sent to Ned’s office with a letter of introduction. In- 
stead, I telephoned, asking Ned to call and discuss the 
case with me. He promptly suggested that same even- 
ing. Ireplied that it would be convenient. A stranger, 
tapping the wire, would have thought the conversation 
trivial, devoid of significance. For us the very wires 
throbbed. Ned had never asked the privilege of calling. 
Like the average man separated but not divorced from 
his wife, he was keenly sensitive about his anomalous 
social position. But at our rare meetings his eves had 
spoken the appeal on which his lips were sealed. 

That night we met like dear friends who had been 
separated by their journeyings. I plied him with 
questions about his important cases which I had fol- 
lowed in the papers, about the books he had read, the 
plays he had seen. Were his rooms still satisfactory? 
Were the hangings I had chosen holding their color? 

And he answered as one who had been storing all 
that I might want to know till the hour when we should 
meet again. Just as he rose to leave, we remembered 
the boy! We both smiled — and sat down again to 
talk about him. Then: 

Must I wait till you unearth another incorrigible 
or may I just come?” 

“Whenever you like!” I replied. 

“You had better qualify that 
I — have been very lonely 

“Yes — I know — we have missed each other.” 

It was Lent. Things were rather quict. This left 
many of my evenings open. Ned filled them all. 
Sometimes he discussed interesting cases with me. 
Again we took turns reading the book most talked 
about. Often there fell upon us long, satisfying si- 
lences, when I would watch him furtively, glorving in 
the change for the better which my companionship 
and sympathy were working in him. The old vigor, 
keenness and enthusiasm for life were returning. It 
was as if the loose, torn roots of an affectionate nature 
had found rich, firm soil to which they might cling 
with a sense of security. 

And it was after such an evening of long silences that 
I found myself in his arms, and heard him murmur: 
“IT shall want to see vou every day, dear 
day.” 

Even in that first wonderful embrace I caught myself 
wondering how it could be managed! 

But I felt no fear no premonition of evil. 

When an intelligent, unafraid woman feels that her 
love and the man’s need of her justify her in breaking 
the social law, she invariably decides that hers is the 
exceptional case. Society will not fail to recognize 
the depth, the fineness and the power of the love which 
is rarer than mere passion. She calls upon history to 
prove that the world owes its great men and _ their 
achievements to the women who loved them, within 
or without the law. She forgets that those men and 
women are idealized by posterity, while she must live 
today tomorrow! 

The same society which will laud the genius of a hun- 
dred years back and forgive the woman who fostered his 
gift, does not see the modern business or professional 
man as a potential genius, and will ostracize the woman 
who lives with him outside the law. And as years pass, 
the modern woman also learns that while society ban- 
ishes her permanently, irrevocably, it never gives up 
hope of redeeming the man by setting his feet in the 
straight and narrow path of matrimony, in step with 
those of its fairest, most innocent of daughters. 

But in that exalted moment, the gift of prophecy 
was denied me. I saw the redemption of Ned's career 
and happiness as my life-mission. And I was tre- 
mendously, overwhelmingly in love! 


permission. I 
and I’ve missed you.” 


every 








oe 


ACH of these women had 
loved as I had loved, and 
each had paid, and paid, and paid ” 





Weeks of unalloved joy followed. The necessity 
for secrecy gave-to our love not piquancy, but the mys- 
tery of the rainbow or the dew, which might vanish at 
the touch of a profane hand. 
world to glimpse their happiness. We must guard 
ours like a sacred fire. 

Ned had a private wire run from his rooms to mine, 
that he might speak to me the first thing in the morning, 
the last at night. The telephone instrument stood in 
a closet. I kept it locked, and carried the key on a 
chain over my heart. His flowers stood on my desk, 
his photograph was inset, in the lining of my jewel-case. 
His gifts threatened to overflow a house already well- 
furnished. But we were discreet. 

My faithful servants, who had never forgotten Made- 
line’s tragic departure from the house, accepted his 
frequent calls as a matter of course. Their sympathies 
were with him. Any secret of his was theirs to guard. 

As for the rest of our world, it went its devious sum- 
mer ways with no thought for us. When a woman of 
thirty fails to achieve matrimony or some social ec- 
centricity, by skilful planning, she can gradually with- 
draw from the cirele in which she started, a débutante, 
without leaving a ripple. Even my week-end invita- 
tions fell off. For this Ned and I were grateful. Our 
thoughts, dreams and interests all centered on Little 
Paradise. 

Little Paradise! 

Even today, the golden memories of our first) sum- 
mer together have power to blot out the shadows which 
gathered later. 

Ned had purchased an abandoned farm in Connecti- 
cut. The old house by the road, he had repaired for 
the caretaker. On the ridge, with a superb view of the 
Berkshires, he had built a modern bungalow. We 
had worked out all the plans together. The furniture 
had been ordered from a distant city, because we would 
not entrust our secret to local tradesmen. Sauntering 
through the spring flower show we had selected shrub 
bery and plants by exchanging telegraphic glances. 
I had made the sheer hangings for our home-to-he with 
my own hands while Ned had read aloud. 

And a paradise indeed we found it. Ned-had warned 
the caretaker that he required absolute privacy for 
writing. And the caretaker, appreciating good wages 
and light duties, proved a veritable dragon at the gate 
of Little Paradise. So three days of cach week we 
played at being married. We reveled in the perfect 
realization of the honeymoon, with none of its shocks 
and adjustments. 

I learned to prepare the dishes Ned liked best, to see 
his shining glance: follow me at my simple tasks, to use 
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Others might permit the 


the typewriting machine he had shipped to our fa 
and to help him prepare important papers. Bu 
dearest of all were those hours when Ned, in his loo 
flannels, his shirt open at the throat, his pipe aglow 
slipped his arm through mine and led me over tl 
pasture and cornland, the meadows and the orchard 
Ned loves the smell and the fe el of the land He glor It 
in the power his money possessed to coax life back t 
that long-sterile soil. So [T seemed to share ever 
phase of his many-sided existence, 

Yet it irked me, as each Friday rolled around, t 
realize that we could never leave town together, nev 
One or the other had 
to take an earlier train, and loiter at the Junetion o1 
motor over alone. 

On settling in town during the late Fall, we discovered 
that society was eagerly waiting to have Ned at 
command, I le had won several notable cases and 
was much in the public eve. T exulted when I realized 
the part which my love and sympathy had played in 


travel openly to our paradise 


his growing success. Morcover, the truth concerning 
Madeline's hopeless condition had traveled heyond 
the gates of the sanatorium. Lt was no longer possible 
to conceal her whereabouts by polite fictions about rest 
change of climate, a prolonged stay at a European cur 
I have always thought that the specialist) who pet 
mitted the facts to be known felt. that it was for Ned's 
Ned's SUM ial 
He offered mary 


possibilities to matrons and hostesses in sore need of 


best’ professional and social interests, 


position was no longer anomalous 


agreeable dinner and dancing guests 

We met this situation together, tactfully Without 
making nie couspicuous or Living cause for LOSSIp 
Grad 
ually our close friendship was accepted by our entire 


“aa 
circle, 


Ned showed a quiet preference for my society, 


The older women sighed over the folly of a 
woman of my vears “wailing” for a man in Ned’ 
position. But they clearly envied me the aura. ol 
which relations. As for 
young girls, they frankly worshiped me 


romance surrounded = our 
This false situation often made me quiver. While 
I bore myself with the reserve and dignity of a womat 
whose love was tempered by tragedy, [ knew what 
would happen if it ever became known that Thad 
reached out and snatched the happiness which the law 
of my kind denied me. T knew that tender matron! 
glances would turn to stecl, and= star-like glance 
of young girls would be averted or turn boldl 
curious 

All that winter T skated on thin ice, and counted 
the weeks until we could enjoy the seclusion of Litth 
Paradise. But even with spring dancing lightly over 
our meadows, with Ned planning volubly and delight 
edly, T saw the serpent raise its head in our Eden 
And its name was Fear. 






For a group of rich men had 
bought farmlands to our north and laid out magnificer.t 


golf-links 


if ontinued on page { 
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Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, best known as the 


inventor of the telephone, has gathered during 
recent years some very important information on 


the influence of long-lived ancestry on longevity 


PRAWERE are signs in the human 
j body easy to read, if we will 
learn them, by which men and 
women may estimate their vital 
power and may know whether 
they are growing old prematurely, 
amd may have warning, in ad- 
vanee, of various health dangers 
and disease tendencies in’ them 
whyves, which, if unchecked, will 





unquestionably shorten their lives. 
} know by 





Vr. 


= Kach one of us may 
Moffett various indications whether his 
lif expectation is good or bad, 
whether his earthly term is probably to be long or 
brief, assuming that he does nothing to change this 
probability. 

Take twenty average Americans of forty-five or 
fifty, chosen at random in any restaurant, on any train, 
at any club; let them be men and women in average 
health, well-fed, prosperous citizens who will assure 
It is certain 
that four or five of these twenty will have great natural 


you they never felt. better in their lives. 


longevity advantages over the other fifteen or sixteen. 
To begin with, they will have come of long-lived 
ancestry and we shali presently see how important a 
condition this ts, although it may be offset by other 
conditions 

They will also possess certain longevity characteris- 
lies that have been recognized for vears by life insur- 
ance examiners, among these being the following: 
\ fully developed osseous frame and muscular organi- 


zation. 
Stature not too tall, medium build, slightly below 
average weight. The grevhound rather than the 


mastil type. 

\ capacious chest. 

Pulse strong and regular 

Head not too large. 

Abdomen not projecting, 

Hands large, but not deeply cleft by fingers. 

Feet thick and broad rather than long. 

Cc mpl cron not too florid. 

Voice strong, with faculty of retaining the breath 
long without diffieulty. 

Appetite good and digestion easy. 

Teeth sound. 

Exeretions all regular and free. 


Person eats slowly without extra thirst. 


No violent PASSIONS, 
Te mperament sanguine, a little phlegmatic. 
Another 


longevity temperament is that they are usually long 


characteristic of those possessing the 


and sound sleepers, much subject to dreams. 
It is also said that a large nose with wide spread 
nostrils is a favorable longevity sign, since it indicates 


a good breathing apparatus, whereas a small hose with 


pinched nostrils is an unfavorable sign, 
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Another almost sure criterion of a person’s vitality 
is the size of the pupil of the eve when observed in 
ordinary light. If the measure of the life is large, 
experts say, the pupils will be of medium size and 
steady; if the vitality is small, the pupils will be 
comparatively large, and will show nervous instability. 

While a few of our twenty average Americans will 
thus present the signs of sound health and probable 
long life, it is certain a much larger number of them, 
including those who declare themselves in splendid 
condition, will be judged less favorably after a thorough 
physical examination. 

Experts declare that scarcely one person in twenty 
among men and women of forty-five or fifty is free 
from some form of physical impairment, some slight 
breakdown in the bodily machinery that may be easily 
repaired if taken in time, and that, if neglected, may 
develop into serious organic disease. 

The trouble is we assume that nothing can be wrong 
with our bodies so long as we suffer neither pain nor 
Only for our teeth have we learned to take 
precautions in advance of the pain. We have learned 
that to wait for the tooth-ache warning is to allow 
irreparable damage to be done before we try to cure it. 
But we have still to learn that, just as a tooth does not 
begin to complain until it is half destroyed, so our 
hearts, stomachs, kidneys and other organs do not tell 
us of their injuries until the damage is quite serious. 

It is only a few months since Secretary Redfield of 
President. Wilson’s cabinet made public announcement 
of his estimate that, given the necessary funds and 
authority, it is within the power of preventive medicine 
to reduce our annual death roll by half a million, which 
means that five hundred thousand American lives might 
be saved every year if we would give to our bodies the 
same anticipatory care that we give to our teeth. 

On September 9th, 1915, in an address before the 
American Public Health Association in Rochester, 
kK. E. Rittenhouse, 
President of the 
Life Extension 
Institute of New 
York City, said: 
“During the past 
year four hundred 
thousand Ameri 
can adults died 
from preventable or 
defe rable 
of the heart, 
arteries, and kid- 
nevs, including 
apoplexy —an in 
sacrifice 


dist ress, 


dise ascs 


glorious 
to ignorance and 
neglect. 
There are con 
stantly at least 
fifteen million 
adults in America 
who have one or 
more of these 
organie diseases 
in some stage of 
development. 

The increasing and 


from these degenerative diseases among wage earners 
and other classes is rapidly reaching the magnitude of a 
national menace.” 

Heart disease! Kidney disease! Hardening of the 
arteries! What are the signs of these dread visitants? 
Is it possible for men and women to read in advance 
the signs of their coming? Is it well that we should do 
this or try to do it? 

Why not? We try to know something about other 
machines that belong to us, our automobiles, lawn 
mowers, sewing machines, and so on; we use them with 
care and keep them in order, but we understand 
scarcely anything about our wonderful body machines, 
and year after year we neglect them in a way that seems 
incredible when one reflects that everything we are or 
have — our lives, our happiness — depends upon these 
bodies. We make careful tests of the plumbing in our 
homes, but trust to luck when it comes to the plumbing 
in our bodies. We protect the valves in our kitchen 
pumps, but think nothing of the valves in our hearts. 
We are most particular to have clean filters for our 
table water, but never consider what may be the 
condition of our hard-driven kidney filters. 

Of course the general idea is that it is not our business 
to know these things, the doctors are supposed to know 
them for us. As a matter of fact, however, the doctors 
are so busy taking care of human wrecks that they have 
neither time nor thought for those who are about to 
become wrecks, although still bumping along somehow 
on the tracks of life. Medical men are not accustomed 
to have patients come and say: “‘ Doctor, I am in splen- 
did health and I want to stay so. Will you kindly tell 
me in precise detail how to live so that in five or ten 
years I will not come back to you with an acute case 
of Bright’s disease or hardening of the arteries?” 

It is not the fashion to deal with doctors in this way; 
they would searcely know what to make of it if we did. 
In fact, a broad-minded doctor with a sense of humor 











needless waste of 
American vitality 
and life (it is not 


Europe) 


Phot graph by Edwin Levick, N. Y. 


so in 


Blood pressure test of supposed healthy person by the Life Extension Institute. 


1 blood pressure 


that is too high may indicate heart disease, kidney disease, or simply a nervous condition 
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would probably say to such an applicant: “My dear 
sir, we doctors are not trained to give the kind of 
advice you ask for; we are accustomed to deal with 
sickness, not with health.” 

It is evident that the suggested methods of preventive 
medicine are exactly opposite to those of ordinary 
medical practise. The average doctor treats patients 
who know that they are ill and who come to him with 
definite and more or less alarming symptoms; the 
preventive expert treats men and women who do not 
consider themselves ill and have no particular symp- 
toms that they regard as either alarming or important. 
But.they come to him in increasing numbers every year 
beeause they have heard about this new idea, and like 
it, the new idea being to discover the smouldering fires 
of incipient organic disease and put them out before 
they get fairly started. There are many who believe 
that the medical practise of the future will be carried 
on along these lines. 

Already the Life Extension Institute of New York 
City, with the co-operation of leading medical hygienic 
authorities in our great universities, has undertaken 
this important work with notable success. Among 
distinguished persons connected with this organization 
are: Dr. William J. Mayo, ex-president of the American 
Medical Association; Hermann M. Biggs, Commissioner 
of Health for the State of New York; Lewellys F. 
Barker, professor of medicine in Johns Hopkins 
University; Russell H. Crittenden, professor of physi- 
ological chemistry in Yale University; Henry C. 
Sherman, professor of food chemistry in Columbia 
University; M. J. Rosenau, professor of preventive 
medicine in the Harvard Medical School; Richard 
M. Pearce, professor of research medicine in the 
University of Pennsylvania; Surgeon General Rupert 
Blue; Major General William C. Gorgas; Alexander 


Graham Bell; David Starr Jordan, and dozens 
of others. 
Here, then, is a simple way in which any 


“perfectly healthy’ man or woman may find out 
just how healthy he 
or she really is and, 
at trifling expense, 
hear the latest and 
soundest judgment of 
medical science pro- 
nounced upon his or 
her bodily condition. 
The Institute does no 
doctoring, gives no 
medicine, has no 
treatments of any 
kind to offer. It has 
nothing to sell and 
there is nothing to 
pay except a small 
examination fee which 
also covers the cost 
of a series of monthly 
letters containing 
hygienic advice ap- 
plicable to this or 
that particular case. 

“This is what we 
have found out about 
your bodily  ma- 
chinery,” reports the 
Institute after a most 
searching examina- 
tion. “This is what 
we advise; but the 
carrying out of our advice is a matter between you and 
your own doctor, or, perhaps, you can carry it out 
yourself without any doctor.” 

In a subsequent article I will take up in some detail 
the werk of the Life Extension Institute and will show 
how there are often discovered menacing bodily condi- 
tions never suspected by the applicants. And I will 
tell what kinds of advice are given by these Life 
Extension experts to, persons who are found to be 
suffering from incipient kidney disease, heart disease, 
or hardening of the arteries. Also what diet advice is 
given to those who are overweight, and to those who 
are somewhat disturbed by intestinal or stomach 
troubles. 

If it were the universal practise for human beings 
to submit themselves to this periodic health survey, 
and if men and women would follow the guidance of 
modern science based upon such examinations, I have 
no hesitation in making the statement that we could 
add fifteen years to the average probable life term, and 
could do this without interfering in any way with the 
person’s enjoyment of life. On the contrary his or 
her life would become far more happy and in every 
way worth while. 

Let us now consider an influence already mentioned 
as important for longevity; I mean the influenée of 
long-lived ancestry. I am able here to make pub- 





Print from “Essays on Physiognomy’’ by J. C. Lavatar 
It is evident that this man has distorted his face 
and poisoned his body by unrestrained anger 


lic for the first 
time some very im- 
portant informa- 
tion gathered dur- 
ing recent years 
by Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell in 
his American Gen- 
ealogical Bureau 
at Washington, 
and I am greatly 
indebted to Dr. 
Bell for his kind- 
ness in allowing 
McClure’s to make 
use of this ma- 
terial. 

Dr. Bell showed 
me many charts 
and tables that 
demonstrate im- 
pressively various 
longevity conclu- 
sions that have 
been reached. It 
appears, for in- 
stance, that in 
some eight thou- enw 
sand cases investi- — Photograph by Edwin Levick, N.Y 
gated of persons 
who lived to be 
over eighty nearly 
one-half, or 46 per 
cent., had fathers 
who also lived to be over cighty. Whereas of all 
persons who died between sixty and eighty, only 
37.6 per cent. had fathers who lived to be over 
eighty. And of all persons who died between forty 
and sixty only 26.6 per cent, had fathers who lived 
to be over eighty. 

Again, of all persons whose fathers 
died young (between twenty and 
forty) only 4.5 per cent. lived to be 
over cighty; but of all persons whose 
fathers lived to be over eighty, three 
times as many (13.2 per cent) them- 
selves lived to be over eighty. 

The general conclusion is that the 
longer the fathers live the smaller 
will be the proportion of short-lived 
children and the larger the proportion 
of long-lived children. The same _ is 
true of mothers, and, where both 
parents live to be over eighty, the 
children’s chances of also living to 
be over eighty are twice as great as 
they would be if one of the parents 
had died young. 

Another longevity conclusion — of 
Dr. Bell is that the children of young 
mothers (under twenty-five) live longer 
than the children of old mothers. 
Also the children of old fathers (say 
above thirty-five) have a_ smaller 
chance of long life than the children of 
young fathers. 

A curious fact established by the 
American Genealogical Bureau is that 
the greater the number of children 
in a family the better the chance of 
each one of these children to live a 
long life. This is true until the number of children 
reaches eight, after which this advantage diminishes; 
in other words, children of families numbering eight 
have a better chance of living long than children 
of families that are either larger than eight or smaller 
than eight. And in any family it is the third child 
that has the best chance of long life, whereas the 
child that has the poorest chance of long life is the 
only child. 

For the encouragement of those whose parents were 
short-lived (like my own) I would emphasize the fact 
that longevity statistics always show a fair percentage 
of persons who live to be eighty or ninety in spite of 
unfavorable heredity prospects. We all remember 
cases where brothers and sisters of very old persons have 
died in youth or middle age, although they inherited 
the same longevity advantages. And we know that 
delicate persons who take care of themselves often 
outlive those whose robust constitutions lead them to 
disregard the rules of health and wisdom. 

During a recent visit to Boston I had an opportunity 
of talking with two very aged persons, Mrs. Caroline 
Hunnewell, known as the “grand old lady of Cam- 
bridge,” who is ninety-two years old and whose mother 
died at fifty, and Mr. William Franklin Thayer, of 
Cohasset, who is a hundred and two, and whose father 
also died at fifty. It is worthy of note that Mr. Thayer's 











of liver and gall bladder. 





Examination of abdomen of supposed healthy person to ascertain condition 


An expert often discovers gall stones or 


a displaced kidney or a tumor where no such trouble was suspected 


mother lived to be over eighty and his grandmother to 
be ninety-nine, vet his very numerous family of fourteen 
children profited so litthe by these splendid heredity 
prospects, which were equally remarkable on the 
mother’s side, that nine of them died under forty 
And four of Mrs. Hunnewell’s children died at an 
early age. 

“Can vou think of anything that accounts for your 
long life?” I asked this white-haired, kindly-faced old 
lady. 

“No, T can’t,” she said, “unless it is that as children 
we were brought up on very simple food. For supper 
we had corn-meal pudding out of a big kettle, and milk 
—nothing else. But since then P've always been a hearty 


eater. L eat anything IT want.” 
“Do you drink tea or coffee?” 
a No.”’ 
“Do vou eat between meals?” 
“No.” 
“Can you do any work?” 
“Mercy, ves!” she laughed. “LT braid rugs 


there’s one of them 
garden.” 

“Are you 

“No 

“Are you happy? 
hundred?” 

“Yes, ['m happy, ['ve always been happy; but 
since my eyes and hearing have failed — no, T dogi't 
eare much about living to be a hundred. I might be a 
burden.” 

She spoke without sadness or bitterness, just simply, 
good-naturedly. 

My visit to Mr. Thayer occurred just after his one 
hundred and second birthday, and IT learned that he 
does drink tea and coffee, a cup of tea for supper, a cup 
of coffee for breakfast. And all his life he has taken a 
certain amount of alcohol. Also, being a butcher, he 
has eaten freely of meat. 

“Do you care about living much jonger?” 
this centenarian. 

He blinked his eyes at me, for he had been dozing in 
his invalid’s chair, turned his powerful shoulders in 
their swathing of white shawls (old people are always 
cold) and said wearily: 

“No, I don’t. What's the use of my living longer? 
What am I good for?” 

The thought came to me that very old people like 
these two might still be good for many things, and still 
find joy in living if they had been inspired and encour- 
aged, say from eighty on, to constantly use the immense 
powers of the will and the imagination that are dormant 
in us all in some plan of loving and constructive effori 
I am sure there are men and women in America nearly 
ninety or over ninety who have never ceased to exercise 
vigorously their minds and memories and who could 
write to me inspiringly concerning the activities of their 
advanced years, if they would (and [ hope they will) 
and speak in the courageous spirit that breathes in 
Jean Finot’s delightful essay, “The Will as a Means of 
Prolonging Life.” 

“Let us keep before our eyes,” 
philosopher, “comforting examples of 
age and probable longey ity. \¢ ontinued on pages | 


and T potter around in’ the 
have you been a church-goer?” 


Do you want to live to be a 


I asked 


counsels the French 


serene old 
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Joe Ed and I toiled 
up to the camp in 
the blistering heat 
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The Straight Road 


Chapter XVI— A Cry for Help 
PPARENTLY luck was with me 


in this matter of getting away 
from San Vicente. As soon as I 
spoke of the hop-picking plan to 
Mrs. Tipton she offered to lend me what I needed, from 
the Poinsettia’s camping outfit. 
It was a weight off my mind — I felt fairly gay when 
[ took Boy downtown and bought him stout shoes, 
another suit of Can’t-bust-’ems, and a wide straw hat. 
He could hardly wait to show the outfit to Mr. Martin, 
with whom he was full partners these days. The old 
couple were entertaining my son at dinner in their 
room that night; she had been having trouble with her 
foot and didn’t come down to the table. It was curious 
to see how much interest the idle women in the Poin- 
settia took in this new enterprise of mine. They 
discussed it with me solemnly; it might have been the 
choice of a life-career, from the weight they put on it. 
Late in the afternoon, when I had got everything 
done, I left Boy with the Martins and went downtown 
once more; IT must register my new address with Pop 


The Great Anonymous Serial 


See page 75 for what happened in foregoing chapters 


Phipps in case anything turned up for me; I would go 
around by the railway station after doing that and 
buy my ticket for tomorrow's journey. All day luck 
held. Coming down in the elevator at the Cronin 
Building I met Addie with — of all people — little 
Mr. Bates. Of course they both worked in the building, 
but it was strange to see them together, and stranger 
still when he asked if they could have a word with me — 
if they could! I said, “Why, certainly,” and we turned 
into a little side hall. 

“IT suppose you know I'm a member of the bar of 
San Vicente County, Mrs. Baird?”’ he opened up. 

I hadn't known it, but I nodded. 

“I'm handling Miss Schoonover’s suit.’” He jerked his 
head toward Addie. “*She’s just informed me — and she 
ought to have done so at first — that vou —-" He broke 
off significantly, and Addie spoke without looking up. 





* Aw, I told him — about your ketching 
me that night.” 

“Yes,” said Bates, “but Mrs. Baird, you 
certainly wouldn’t— you wouldn’t——” 

When I failed to. fill out the pause for 
him with an assurance of what I would 
not do, he finished hastily: 

“In short, are the defendants aware of your knowl- 
edge? Are they going to call you as a witness?” 

I looked past him at the girl. She had reddened 
darkly, and didn’t meet my eye, but kept staring 
angrily at her lawyer. 

“Tm very sorry for you, Addie,” I said, as though 
she and I had been alone. 

“That's right — that’s right,” Bates put in briskly. 
“T told her your sympathy would be with her. Now 
er — could you, perhaps, help us to the whereabouts 
of the defendant?” 

Again I spoke to Addie as though her officious lawye: 
had not been present. 

“Nobody knows where Joe Ed is. His mother doesn’t. 
He’s knocking about the world somewhere, under 
a false name, probably, picking up a living any way 
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he can. You know what that means to 
a boy of his age — and disposition.” 

“T can’t help it,” the girl burst out. 
She turned on Bates when he would 
have spoken. “Shut up!” she ordered. 
“When you was trying to get me to sue, 
you was mighty polite.” 

Bates turned a stealthy eye round in 
my direction before he said sharply to 
his client: 

“You talk toomuch. If I’m to handle 
your case — you keep still.” 

“What’s the use? It was Joe Ed 
Tipton or nobody with you; and 
anybody but a fool could see that Mrs. 
Baird ain’t on our side.” 

“Now you have spilled the beans!” 
cried Bates. “It’s good-night nurse. 
Mrs. Baird, I beg you to believe that 
I didn’t know the nature of this suit — 
when — when, ah 

“That'll abeut hold you,” 
interrupted fiercely. Then, turning to 
me, “There won't be no suit. You can 
tell the Mrs.” And she walked away 
down the hall. 

I left Bates in the middle of superflu- 
ous explanations that this wasn’t his 
case anyhow; that the firm merely 
allowed him the handling of certain — 
ah — certain — had him appear in busi- 
ness they would have been ashamed of, 
Isuppose. I got my ear and went home. 





Addie 


HERE was a wonderful sunset that 

evening; clear, glowing, it welled from 
the west, flowed through the streets and 
seemed to drown out the city, since 
somehow a town all flooded with sunset 
light is not a town any more. At the 
house, it was that quiet hour just 
hefore dinner. My heart was at peace 
as I let myself into the Poinsettia for 
what might be the last time. Once more 
luck was with me; I caught Mrs. Tipton 
in the empty hall just getting upstairs 
to change her dress for dinner. I gave 
her my news in a very few words. She 
just stood there above me and looked 
at me with swimming eyes, though her 
delicate, short-chinned little face still 
held its look of smiling reserve. 

“IT won't thank you—in words,” 
she said under her breath, turned 
abruptly and went on up the stairs — 
the frail brown reed of a woman, 
stoical as a big, strong, dignified man, 
and as shy of making a scene, or showing 
any emotion. I was fairly bubbling 
with gladness, that it was I who had been 
the one to bring her such relief as had 
looked out of those swimming eyes of hers. 
There came comically into my mind that 
ridiculous saying of Joe Ed's: “ Well, that 
chore’s chored — as the Yankee woman 
said when she poisoned her husband.” 

Smiling to myself at the recollection, 
I glanced around to gather any of 
Boy's seattered belongings, and was 
retrieving Bud’n from under the desk 
when the telephone rang. Mrs. Tipton 
was gone; there was so much clatter 
in the kitchen where dinner was being 
prepared that they wouldn’t have heard 
the bell there. I stopped and answered 
the call. “Is that the Poinsettia?’ The 
voice on the wire was very faint. 

ae 

“Mrs. Baird — if — if Mrs. Baird is 
in the house, I wish to speak to her.” 

“This is Mrs. Baird.” 

“What?” Silence for a moment; 
then, “Callie — is that you? Callie!” 

The voice sounded queer — sort of 
strangled — but I thought I knew it, 
and answered, * Yes, it’s Callie.” 

“Are you —are there people in the 
hi all there with you?’ 
“There's nobody, 

“No, no! And don’t use my name 
when you answer. If anybody comes 
into the hall while you're talking — be 

care ful what you say. Listen.” 

“Tm listening. “i 

“Go to Mrs. Tipton and get the key 
of my room. Tell her — tell her you 
need some sewing things — or — any- 
thing you please. Get the key. 





but I ean 


The voice fainter and _ finally 
failed. 

“What — what shall I do with it?” 
I hesitated. “Bring it to you?” 

“No. Listen.” The tone was more 
collected; this was plainly Eugenia 
Chandler, giving carefully-thought-out 
directions. “‘Get a blue taffeta dress 
from the bathroom hooks. It’s an old 
one — you never saw — dark blue. The 
little black hat that goes with it — 
that’s on the shelf above. Put them in 
my light bag. Get them to me as 
quickly as you can. Wait. Listen. 
Shoes and stockings. Not shoes — 


grew 





pumps. And hairpins—a bunch of 
hairpins. Don’t forget them. Callie 


you've not gone? You're listening?” 

“Yes, yes,” I answered. “I'm to 
take them — where are you?” 

*“At the Central Station. Bring the 
things here. Don’t tell anybody. Don’t 
let anybody see you.” 

At the Central Station — I had been 
there myself half an hour ago, buying 
my ticket! I raised my head and looked 
around the hall. In ten or fifteen min- 
utes the place would be full of folks 
coming down to dinner. 

“Tf you could wait till dark —” I 
was beginning, but the queer, choking 
voice cut in on me with quick terror. 

“T can’t wait. Callie—I can't 
more than hold out till you get here.” 

“All right —all right.” I hurried. 
“Tl get down there in twenty minutes.” 

“You'll find me in the women’s 
room,” came the last word just before 
I hung up and took the stairs at a run. 

When I tapped on Mrs. Tipton’s door 
and asked for Miss Chandler's key, she 
took it off the ring and handed it to me 
without a word, though she drew an 
odd, deep little breath as she worked it 
free from among the others. 

The blinds were down in Miss Chand- 
ler’s room. At first I thought I'd raise 
them, and then I used the electric light 
instead. As they flashed up I looked 
about me. I had never been in the place 
before when she was out of it. Now it 
was hard to associate that poor little 
fugitive, strangled voice that had sent 
me here with this big, quiet, elegant 
security. 

I ran into the bathroom. Garments 
fell in heaps as I clawed the blue dress 
and its wrap from back of them. The 
light bag was small. I had to cram 
unmercifully to get things in; but I 
couldn't carry that heavy suit-case. 
All the time I kept listening for foot- 
steps going downstairs. Could I make 
it? Could I get back through the hall 
before they gathered there? I flew for 
the stockings and pumps — and knocked 
down a bottle of scented ammonia. 
The smell followed me; it was all over 
the place; but I couldn't stop. Dress, 
hat, wrap, shoes and stockings — had I 
everything? Yes. Hairpins! I grabbed 
a box of them from the dresser. 

As soon as I got outside the door I 
heard voices below. The front way was 
cut off. I took the back stairs, got as 
far as the turn at the kitchen door, and 
reconnoitered. Addie’s place had been 
filled by a negro man, husband of Julia, 
the laundress. It must have been 
Orma’s afternoon out, for Julia herself 
was helping serve dinner. As I stood 
wondering what I'd better do, Mrs. 
Tipton came through the swinging doors 
from the dining-room. Without seeming 
to glance toward the stairway, she spoke 
instantly in her little fluting voice: 

“Julia, go in and finish setting the 
table.” 

The woman went, looking bewildered. 
Mrs. Tipton turned to her cook. 

“Everett, serve that meat on a larger 
platter. Come, reach the big one from 
the top shelf of the pantry.” 

I needed no further hint. As soon as 
the man’s back was turned, while 
Mrs. Tipton stood in the pantry door 
looking after and directing him, I 
slipped through the kitchen and was out. 
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First aid to the hungry 


Safe to say that half the dyspepsia would be 
banished from the world—and a large share of 
our other troubles along with it—if every dinner 
began with a good soup. 

When the ‘‘men folks” or any of the ‘“‘busi- 
ness’ part of the family come home fagged out 
with the day’s work, when the young people 
come romping in from their studies or their 
play—ravenous and impatient, when the home- 
keepers, weary with their own burdens, feel 
almost ‘‘too tired to eat’’—the one thing which 
brightens up the situation like magic is a de- 
licious steaming plate of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


You can have it ready in almost 
without the least trouble or fuss. 

It provides immediate nourishment of the 
most wholesome and inviting kind. It dispels 
the fatigue of hunger, stimulates the flow of 
digestive juices, tones and strengthens the 
stomach to digest a hearty meal. 

Or you can prepare it readily with noodles, 
vermicelli, boiled rice, and in other hearty forms 
so that it often ‘takes the place of a heavy meal 
and is in itself completely satisfying and sufficient. 

All authorities agree that a good soup eaten every 
day does a work in the building up of the human body 
which no other food can accomplish so well. 


Make it a point to serve such a soup regularly 
on your table, and you will be more than grati- 
fied by the far-reaching and beneficial results. 


21 kinds 


wmplelts, Sours 


LOOS FOR SS HeED-ANoO-Werlrs LASSe 


‘no time” 


10c a can 
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If you had lived in New 
Haven, Conn., back in the 
early forties, you would have 
seen Mr. Downsquite often. 


He used to go from one 
store to another with a bas- 
ket on his arm. 


If you had looked into the basket, 
as he argued with the skeptical store- 
keeper, you would have been aston- 
ished to see queer shoes, made of a 
strange new material. It was rubber. 


Mr. Downs was the first salesman 
employed by the first firm ever li- 
censed to make rubber goods—a firm 
founded in 1842. 


Today, 6500 Mr. Downses are re- 
quired to sell the enormous volume 
of footwear developed by the United 
States Rubber Company during the 
last 74 years. 


There are 47 great companies 
which are the producing units of the 
United States Rubber Company, ¢4e 
largest rubber manufacturer in the 
world, 

In the early days, rubber shoes 
were crude and few. ‘They were an 
oddity, suspected by the public 
and only accepted by the doubt- 
ing retail dealers for sale on a 
commission basis. 
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Our Mr. Downs 


How time has changed 
all this! 


The world has learned to 
look on rubber footwear as 
a blessing. Yousee itonthe 
streets, in homes, play- 
erounds, industries, camps 
and wilderness. You find itin every 
shoe store. 

Over sixty million pairs of rubber 
boots, shoes, overshoes and canvas shoes 
with rubber soles were produced in the 
factories of the United States Rubber 
Company in the last twelve months— 
enough to shoe half the people in this 
vast country. 


Yet the production of footwear 
is only one of the activities of 


the United States Rubber Com- 
pany. , 
On an equally tremendous scale it 
makes raincoats, tires, druggists’ sun- 
dries, hose, belting, packing, and all rub- 
her goods for mechanical uses. 


The output of the United States 
Rubber Company, though huge, is 
balanced. Its prosperity does not 
depend on any one product. And 
thus the full and continued 
degree of service rendered by 
this great organization to the 
public is assured. 


' United States Rubber Company 
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I took a street-car down — it would be 
quicker than to walk. Once among people 
going about their everyday affairs, the whole 
thing seemed like a dream. I ran from the 
car into the quiet station. The last train must 
have come in nearly an hour ago. The place 
was almost deserted. My footsteps sounded 
loud as I crossed to the women’s room. The 
janitress, at work in a little cubby where 
brooms and brushes were kept, looked out 
at me and then went on with whatever 
she was doing. 

The women’s room was vacant. No— 
a heap of garments on a chair over in its 
further corner stirred. I went halting across. 
It was a woman sitting humped, bowed, sort 
of fallen-together-looking, in a motor cloak 
and hood. She raised her head slowly. 

I can feel yet, whenever I think of it, the 
shock that went over me. I don’t know what 
I had expected. I ought to have been pre- 
pared, itseemed. Yet I came near crying out. 
This was Eugenia Chandler. She looked 
ten years older. The flesh seemed sunk in 
on the bones of her face, withered, somehow, 
as though a blast of destruction had blown 
on it. Her carefully tended skin was a dirty 
gray with big, black circles around those 
strange light eyes of hers, that fixed them- 
selves on what I had brought. 

“Is everything in there?” 
without using my name. 

“Yes — I a 

“Don’t speak so loud. Is_ the 
noticing? Did she see you come in?” 

“She saw me. But she’s not looking now; 
she’s busy at her work.” 

Miss Chandler came up a little out of her 
chair. While she seemed to be neither stand- 
ing nor sitting she took the bag from me. 

“You wait right here,” she breathed. 
“Don’t stir. I won't be long.” 

She moved then, going forward very 
slowly, and “scrooched,” as the children say. 
I stood and stared. It was like a nightmare. 
Why didn’t she stand up and walk? What 
was the matter? 

She passed behind the little shuttered door 
which would give the only security possible 
in such a place; I heard its fastenings click. 
Then, for a moment, in the open space below 
the shutter — below the edge of the big 
motor coat — I saw her feet — bare, thrust 
into a dirty pair of pink, quilted satin bed- 
room slippers! 

After that, I stood rigid, my face turned 
away, hearing the sound of her swift move- 
ments as she dressed in the things I had 


she whispered 





maid 


brought. I couldn’t think. I didn’t want 
to try. I only ached to get out of this 
nightmare. Suddenly the little quick sounds 


of her dressing stopped for an instant. There 
was a listening silence; then came her voice, 
startled yet guarded: 

Callie! Are you there?” 

“Right here — I haven't moved.” 

“Well, don’t. I'm nearly ready.” 

Again silence except for the click of pump 
heels on the floor, the continuous rustle of 
clothing. Then: “Callie. Is the maid 
looking?” 

“No, she’s not in sight.” 

At that she opened the door and came out, 
changed beyond recognition, wearing the 
blue taffeta, carrying the bag (into which 
she must have crowded the motor coat and 
hood), her motor veil tied over the small 
black hat so that no one would have known 
her except by her figure. Even that didn't 
look as usual, and when she saw me noticing 
she said, whisperingly: 

“T ought to have told you — underwear 
and corsets. Never mind. We'll get — 
home.” 

I hadn't brought any gloves, either. It 
seemed very strange to see her in street wear 
with bare hands. She drew them up in the 
sleeves of the w rap, and I carried the bag. 

I hope never again to experience the feeling 
that grew stronger and stronger in me as 
this muffled figure and I left the women’s 
room. I gave one scared glance to the 
janitress, and thought she seemed surprised. 
We went through the main room, and so to 
the strect. 

I got to feeling afraid of the thing that 
walked beside me. I couldn't see its face. 
It didn’t speak. Terror came across to me 
from it. It went along feebly, as though it 
had hard work to get one foot before the 
other, and trying to hide its bare hands. 
When I wanted to get a taxi there came but 
the single word: 

“Street-car. 

We went and stood on that corner where I 
had waited in the dawn with Boy, my first 
morning in San Vicente. There were more 
people in the street than in the station; I 
was a little relieved. Then, as we waited, 
she caught my arm and whispered: 


“My stocking’s coming down. Stand in 
front of me.” 

I sheltered her with my own skirts and the 
bag. We were beside the woman who sells 
papers on that corner. Bending down so, 
Miss Chandler must have read a headline 
through her veil, for she said as she straight- 
ened up: 

“Buy one. 
it along.” 

Our car came. I helped her on. The 
conductor was one I rode with often. He 
said good evening as I paused to pay our 
fares. I wished he hadn't recognized me, 
but there was nothing to do about it. She 
sat beside me, seeming scarcely able to hold 
up her head. I thought she wasn’t noticing, 
but when some folks got on a few blocks 
farther uptown she whispered: 

Callie — I know those people. They 
know me. Sit forward a little. Keep between 
us.” It seemed an age before we got to our 
stopping-place. 

There was the good old Poinsettia awaiting 
us on the corner of Arbolado and Thirty- 
ninth; the very porch light—lavishly lit so 
soon—the shine from the dining-room win- 
dows, the sounds that showed people were in 
there at dinner, helped to bring a sense of 
reality. Why, this was just Miss Chandler 
here beside me. At the moment she pulled 
off her veil, and took the bag from my hand. 

I went, very reluctantly. She staggered 
after, getting up the steps one at a time. The 
hall was empty. There was nobody to see 
our poor little comedy. I ran back, took the 
bag from her, and got her up the stairs as 
quickly as I could. She was about at the end 
of her strength. Now that the brace of facing 
the street was gone, she seemed all relaxed, 
as though she would fall. I was afraid to let 
go of her while I unlocked the room door. 


Don't look at it. Fold it. Bring 


NSIDE, she made straight for the couch 

and fell on it face down, just as she was. 
She lay there breathing in long, shuddering 
sighs while I switched on the lights and got 
her hat off. She was ghastly—her very hair 
looked dead. I saw that she was in a chill, 
and ran to the bathroom for a hot-water bag. 
When I took off the shoes and stockings to 
put it to her fect I could have cried with pity 
to see the white flesh of her delicate ankles 
all seratched and broken, a great swollen 
bruise on one. Under her suit there was 
nothing but a silk nightgown, drabbled to 
the knees, torn, hitched up to make it short 
enough not to show below the dress edge. 
As I worked over her she spoke indistinctly, 
her mouth against the pillow. 

* Lock the door,” she said. 

I hurried across and had it open in my hand 
getting at the key, when her voice came again: 

“Listen. Do you hear anything down 
there? Is it all right?” 

There were the sounds usual to the house 
during dinner; that was all. I told her so 
over my shoulder, locked the door, and 
then she said in a stronger tone than she had 
yet used: 

“The paper.” 

I picked it up from the table where I'd 
thrown it, spread it out and saw in a great 


black headline across the front page, 
“ALVA J. PENDLETON, JR., AND 
FINLEY BOGGS UNDER ARREST,” 


with a sub-head, “ Anti-Vice Workers Make 
Use of Mann White Slave Law to Trap 
Offenders.” 

For a minute I didn’t see anything more — 
just stared and stared. But she kept calling: 
“Well? Well? Well?” and I went over and 
held it out to her at arm’s length. She 
wouldn't touch it, but caught at me and 
dragged me down a little so that she could see. 

“Read it—read it— read it!” she 
groaned. 

There wasn’t anything clse to do. I stood 
there, cramped over in such a way that she 
might haveseen the words if she had chosen 
and read to her about the anti-vice campaign, 
the praises of our active prosecuting attorney, 
and how he'd got the best grand jury that 
San Vicente County had had for a long 
time, and the biggest thing they'd done so 
far was to trail a party of law-breakers to 
the Pendleton camp and arrest young 
Pendleton and this other man, Boggs, for 
offenses under the Mann White Slave Act — 
taking women across the state line for illegal 
purposes. 

I read on desperately through a lot of 
stuff about the woman companion of Boggs 
being held as a witness. She was spoken of 
as the gay wife of a de sntist in a small railway 
town, already co-re sponde nt in a notorious 
divorce suit. Miss Chandler held to my wrist 
and whenever I'd stop she shook it. Finally, 
far down the column, I came to mention of 
the other woman — “Pendleton’s woman,” 
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Not to know that 
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zard — too risky for the children to go out to 
school — but it’s like June ALL through the 
house, thanks to your ideal heating.” 


If the old heater has about given out — liable to 
collapse some cold day next winter — why not 
protect your home and family health by at once 
putting in an outfit of 


AMERICAN [DEAL is er 


RADIATORS 


BOILERS halls, 


The Ideal heated house 
is kept steadily at 72 


bays, and cor- 


ners, day or night. 


Old King Winter is kept where he belongs—outside! 


Bodily comfort is desired by every man, and 
may be enjoyed by the man in the modest 
cottage, by the man in the mansion — the 
price is based on the size of the outfit — the 
heating results are always Ideal! 


Due to the scientific design and construction of IDEAL Boilers, the 
amount of air mixing to give complete combustion, the large coal- 
holding capacity, the self-cleaning fire surfaces, and the automatic, 
perfect control of heat, these outfits are endorsed by all architects 
and engineers, and used in over a million buildings, at home and 
abroad. They are fully guaranteed, yet cost no more than inferior 


makes. 





A No, 5-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 


450 ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing the owner 
$235, were used to heat this cot- 
tage. ‘At this pric e the goods can 
be bought of any reputable, com- 
petent Fitter. This did not in- 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which vary accord- 
ing to climatic and other condi- 
tions. 


Showrooms and 
warehouses in all 
large cities 


Accept no substitute. 


A lifetime of lowest heating cost 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are easily 


placedin any building, old or new, city or country, cottages, 
residences, apartments, office and public buildings, hotels, 
churches, clubs and factories. 


You will get a big fund of heating information from 


our (free) 
book “Ideal 
Heating.” 


Your inquiry 
puts you un- 
der no obli- 
gation to buy. 
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$150 Stationary Cleaner 








Ask Pi catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 
} ord genuinely practical 
Cleaner on market ;i s con- 
nected byironsuction pipe 
to all floors; and will last 
as long as your building. 


eee 


Write Dept. 21 
816-22 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 
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Never Use an Oily Polish 
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JOHNSON'S PREPARED 


ILY polishes gather and hold the dust, 
soiling clothing, linen and everything with which 
they come in contact. Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
imparts a perfectly hard, dry, glasslike polish—it forms 
a thin, protecting coat over the varnish, adding years toits life. It 
never becomes sticky or tacky in the hottest weather or from the 
heat of the body, consequently it does not show finger prints and 


It Cannot Gather Dust. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax cleans, polishes and_ finishes 
with one application. It gives Craftsman Furniture that 
soft, artistic polish so appropriate to this style. Nothing 
like Johnson's Prepared Wax for keeping dining room tables 
bright and tempting—hot dishes have no effect whatever on it. 
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CONE 


Have your Victrola—Piano and Mahogany 
Furniture a Bluish, Cloudy Appearance ? 


This can be easily, quickly and permanently removed 
with Johnson's Prepared Wax—‘‘The Dust-Proof Polish’’. 
Keep a can of Johnson's Wax always on hand for polishing your 
Piano Automobile 
Woodwork Leather Goods 


Where surfaces are sticky, greasy or badly soiled, clean them first with 


JOHNSON'S CLEANER 
[t will remove spots and stains that other cleaners won't 
touch. Johnson's Cleaner contains no grit or acid so it 
cannot scratch or injure the finest finish—simply cleans 
and prepares it for a polish with Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 


Floors 
Linoleum 











USE THIS COUPON FOR TRIAL PACKAGES ©=<<=<<2e-<<= 


enclose 10c for trial cans each of Johnson s Cleaner and Prepared Wax—suffi- 
cient for a good test \lso send book on home beautifying free and postpaid 
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| they called her. She had got away — mys- 
| teriously escaped, apparently at the very 
moment of the raid. 

The grasp on my wrist — slim and cold, 
like a metal clamp — relaxed. With a sigh 
Miss Chandler sank back on her pillow. Her 
lids closed. What should I do?. Call someone? 
Get water and bathe her face? As I hesitated 
her eyes flashed open for a moment and 
stared up into mine. 

“Read the rest of it — all.” 

I began again. When I came to the state- 
ment that the detectives had got their 
information for the raid through an anony- 
mous letter that came to Mrs. Boggs, she 
said, lying there with those closed eyes, 
* Judge Hoard.” 

“Do you mean that he wrote it?” I asked. 

“Yes. Or had it written.” She made the 
assertion in a strange, tired way as though it 
scarcely concerned her. 

I hurried on through the details of Mrs. 
Pendleton’s being in a nervous collapse, in 
the hands of her physician, unable to see 
anyone from the newspapers. Miss Chandler 
never opened her eyes, but I knew she 
listened. The paragraph that told how every 
move of the party had been watched from 
the first, how it was known that they came in 
with their Chinese cook and chauffeur from 
San Francisco two days before the raid, kept 
indoors with the blinds down in the daytime 
and lit up and held high jinks at night, and 
on the night of the raid the detectives were 
hidden in the brush close around the camp 
from dark till the time they made the arrest, 
brought from her the shuddering sigh, 
“Oh, God!” That was all. I tried to stop 
then, but she just reached up and touched 
the paper, and I knew I had to go on. 

She was stung into some sort of life when 
she heard about the chauffeur being in the 
pay of the detectives. He had kept in close 
touch with them by telephone, watched the 
garage so that there could be no get-away 
in the machine, and was posted at the back 
door while two others forced the front door. 

“The hound! I never trusted him,” she 
whispered, and lay awhile looking straight 
before her. 

I didn’t move. The room was very quiet. 

*Premonitions,” she said abruptly. “I 
was sick all evening —couldn’t eat at 
dinner. I must have felt those devils out 
there in the bushes. Then — in the dark — 
broad awake — hour after hour — waiting 
for something. When it came — I jumped — 
got hold of my slippers — motor cloak — 
hood. Purse —under my pillow. They 
hammered the front door. The Chinaman 
was coming from his room by the kitchen — 
to let them in. I ran past in the hall. He 
had a candle. He saw me.” 

She straightened herself on the couch. Her 
feet were beginning to get warm. The icy 
tension was relaxed. 

“Chen So said, ‘One man — back door. 
You go cellar” I was on the cellar stairs 
when the detectives went in. I heard the 
men over my head stamping and cursing, 
and that woman screaming. I ran up the 
side steps and came out among some bushes. 
I was too near the back door. 1 dropped to 
my knees and crawled away.” 

She had crawled away on hands and knees, 
in her nightgown, a motor coat and bedroom 
slippers. Through what had those slippers 
gone before I saw them on her bare feet there 
in the station? What fierce courage had 
brought her, in such a rig, from the Oregon 
mountains to lie here on her couch in San 
Vicente, nearly dead, to be sure, but here — 
safe? The chill was leaving her. Her cheeks 
began to flush and her eyes to gleam with 
fever She raised herself on her elbow, and 
catching at my skirts said bitterly: 

“This is Judge Hoard’s doing — from first 
to last. [know him! He expects to come 
with Celia — and shed erocodile tears over 
my disgrace. He thinks he’s got me in a 
cleft’ stick — that now, if [ attempt to tell 
the truth about him — Il be discredited. 
Oh, when 1 think of it, I could tear him to 
pieces with my fingers!” 

Her violence seared me. Certainly this was 
| a sick woman. Oughtn’t she to have a doc- 
| tor? Dinner was over. People were in the 
halls, but Miss Chandler didn’t moderate 
her tone; she spoke loud. I was at my 
wits’ end, hungry and worn out myself. 

“You must be starved,” I tried to divert 
her attention. “Let me get you something 
to eat.” 

She acted as if she hadn't heard. I thought 
I'd go anyhow and get her something, but 
when I opened the inner door there came a 
little tapping on the outer one, and there stood 
Mrs. Tipton with a covered tray, as steady 
a light in those brown eyes of hers as though 
we'd sent for her in the most ordinary way. 
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She walked in without the least explana- 
tion or question, set her tray on a stand, and 
while I locked the door she was beside Miss 
Chandler, laying hands on her, feeling her 
forehead with the born nurse’s practised 
touch. 

“Should we send for a doctor?” I whis- 
pered at her shoulder. But Miss Chandler 
heard and flamed out at me. 

“Are you crazy? I don’t need anything 
but a dose of morphine — and my dinner.” 

I looked across at Mrs. Tipton and raised 
my eyebrows inquiringly. She nodded. 

“Get it for her, if you know where it is.” 
And when I brought the vial of tablets from 
the bathroom medicine closet, she took it 
to the light and read the label, with Miss 
Chandler fretting at her. 

“It’s all right. I'm used to it. 
when I can’t sleep.” 

“You run downstairs and get your own 
dinner, Mrs. Baird.” Mrs. Tipton, having 
administered the tablet. was deftly spreading 
out the tray, and I saw from the look on Miss 
Chandler's face that she was going to eat. 
“Run along. Julia will give you something. 
Come back as soon as you're through.” 

I went then. Coming out of that room was 
like stepping from one world to another. 
There were the pleasant, mildly festive 
sounds of an evening at bridge being ar- 
ranged. A door at the further end of the hall 
was open and Miss Creevy called to Mrs. 
Tutt that she was bringing her new cards. 
Probably no one knew yet of Miss Chandler's 
coming, but I dodged down the back stairs 
so as to have to answer no questions. 

In the kitchen Everett and his wife were 
at their meal, but they got up with that 
beautiful, smiling readiness that often 
astonishes me in servants, and brought mine 
to me in the dining-room. Julia at once 
agreed to go up and get Boy as soon as she 
could and put him to bed for me. She would 
have no trouble. He liked her. The hot food 
was comforting. I ate with unexpected 
appetite. 


I take one 


ACK in the room once more, I found Mrs. 
Tipton had Miss Chandler all straight- 
ened up, put into a fresh gown, lying in her 
bed, and was just finishing braiding her hair. 
“Tm glad you were so quick,” she chirped 
composedly. “Ill have to go downstairs 
for half an hour. Then [ll relieve you.” 
She packed her tray of emptied dishes 
deftly. “Did you like those timbales so 
well?” she cooed to the patient. “Tl have 
Everett make them for you again.” 

With her free hand she straightened the 
edge of Miss Chandler's pillows, then 
touched my shoulder so that I went with her 
to the door. There she spoke to me in a 
lewered tone as [ was letting her out. 

“Don’t let her take another of the tablets. 
A quarter grain is all she ought to have. 
Keep her as quict as you can. If she gets 
started talking the morphine will stimulate 
instead of putting her to sleep. It’s better 
for her not to talk.” 

In this Virginia lady’s colorless, detached 
manner there was neither curiosity nor 
indifference; it was simply and marvelously 
commonplace. I went back and sat down by 
Miss Chandler’s bed. The minute we were 
alone she began to speak, rapidly and 
strongly, like a talking mechanism wound 
up to go just so long, a thing that couldn't 
be stopped except by violence. 

“Callie — listen — Callie! I went on my 
hands and knees till I got out of that oak 
thicket. They were ransacking the house 
for me — I could hear them. I climbed the 
fence and ran. Up the canyon — their 
machine was in the read. I stumbled and 
fell. [fell and rolled. I got into a wood-road 
and ran and ran. I don’t know how far. 
You can’t tell — running in the dark, that 
way. But I thought I'd gone miles when I 
heard bells and saw a light. A dog barked. 
It was a Spanish wood wagon from up in 
the hills, geing across the range to the hotel 
—so I knew it must be nearly morning.” 

“Mrs. Tipton said you oughtn’t to talk, 
dear.” I drew the covers smooth. “Could 
you just try to close your eyes now?” The 
stare of them made my heart ache. 

“No. I want to tell you this. I'll sleep 
afterward. The dog found me. It found me; 
so I thought I might as well get the boy to 
take me to the railroad. It couldn’t be much 
risk. He was a stupid Portuguese, with hardly 
any English. He let me climb up to the high 
seat beside him; but when we got to the 
Meagher highway he began slewing his 
horses to go north. That would take us back 
past the camp. ‘Stop,’ I said, ‘Tl give you 
a hundred dollars to take me down to the 
station.” 


“He pulled his team back hard. ‘Get 
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The Lamp that makes 
the MOST of all that 
lies behind the socket 


Do you realize what lies back of the socket on 
your wall?—what is out beyond that pathway of 
wires which brings the current to give you LIGHT? 


Out there is the universe of electrical activity and 
achievement. Your lighting company with its 
whirring dynamos generates the current and dis- 
tributes it; the railway, the factory, the mine, the 
shop, each by its use, contributes to electricity’s 
rapid development, 


Behind all these in turn are the extensive plants 
and research laboratories of the General Electric 
Company where the problems of science are solved, 
that better and better service may be given you 
and all other users of electricity. 


Today there isconcentrated in the MAZDA lamp al/that the 
General Electric Company knows about things electrical. 


EDISON MAZDA Lamps give three times the light of old- 
style carbon lamps. They enable you to light three times 
as Many rooms, or light your present rooms three times 
as brightly for the same current cost. 


You get the greatest amount of light and the greatest 
amount of saving when you put an EDISON MAZDA in 
every socket in every room. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS 


of General Electric Company 


General Offices Harrison, N. J. 
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A ONE decided advantage in selec- 


ting Krementz 14 Kt. Rolled 
Gold Plate Jewelry is this : 
Krementz & Company are the 
largest manufacturers of fine jew- 
lery in the world, and as such, 
they naturally have in their studios 
craftsmen of the greatest skill and 
artists of the most fertile imagina- 
tions. But the fact that concerns 
you, is that the men who design 
their most expensive solid gold 
and platinum jewelry also design 
Krementz 14 Kt. Rolled Gold 
Plate Jewelry. 
This makes it necessary to dis- 
tinguish Krementz Plate from solid 
gold jewelry by stamping the 
name “Krementz Plate’ on the 
back of each piece. 


Your dealer sells it under this 
guarantee : 
“If damaged from any 
cause at any time any 
dealer ‘or we) will re- 
place it free.’’ 
Our new booklet illustrates hundreds of 
new designs and has a complete dress 
chart telling what to wear for all occa- 
sions, A postal will bring you a copy. 
KREMENTZ & COMPANY 
57 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


Evening Jewelry 


u needle (3) Studs (4) vest buttons 
_ ” links to match, set $6.50 
Studs and links, 83.50 


== 


Holds like an anchor kee » 


dealers, with the 
convenience of 
their customers 
ever in mind 
display their 
Krementz Jewelry 
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stylish designs. 

















down off my wagon,’ he said. He was afraid 
of me. I had to get down — he would have 
shoved me off. While his four horses were 
all across the road and I was trying to argue, 
we heard the sound of a machine, and then 
a roadster came around the turn, its light 
full on me! 

“TI thought the end had come, yet the 
moment the man driving the car spoke and 
asked, ‘Is anything the matter? Have you 
had an accident, Madam?’ I knew he wasn’t 
one of the detectives. The Portuguese 
wagon-driver would have been the safe one, if 
I could have got him to take me to the station. 
He hadn’t English enough to tell anything; 
but he whipped up and left me there face to 
face with this man in the roadster.” 

Poor thing. I was glad then she had made 
| me read the paper. She hadn't seen where, 
on the second page, there was a later dis- 
patch telling how the detectives had rounded 
up the driver of a wood wagon who admitted 
that he had carried the mysterious woman 
some distance and been offered a hundred 
dollars to take her to the station! 

“Callie — have I already told you about 
this man that gave me the lift in his machine? 
Did I mention him before? He said he knew 
you. Called you Mrs. Oliver Baird.” 

“Yes — yes.” There would be neighbors 
who remembered me. The morphine was 
loosening Miss Chandler's tongue. 

“He was coming from the hotel back 
there; he'd started at four o'clock so as to 
make the early train over at Stanleyton. He 
didn’t ask any questions. He would take 
me to the station with him. I thought the 
worst of it was over. That was when we 
talked about you. He hadn't known but you 
were living at Meagher. I told him you 
were in San Vicente, in the same house 
with me. He seemed to have been away a 
good while and not to remember the roads 
very well. We saw a lantern and a man down 
in a cow lot at his milking, and he left me in 
the motor while he went to inquire.” 

Somehow I knew what was coming. 

“Oliver Baird — that’s your husband's 
name, isn’t it?” 

I nodded. 

“That was the man milking. He came to 
the fence and held up his lantern and talked. 
' saw both their faces. He pointed, explain- 
ing about the route. I heard, coming on the 
road above, the racket of a motorcycle, and 
2 car with a Claxon horn. I scrambled out 
of the car, got through the fence and was in 
a little shed, burrowing down behind some 
hay when the men came up — first the one 
on the motorcycle, then two others, in the 
ear, with Louis, the chauffeur, driving.” 

Her voice had been strong, rapid, mo- 
notonous; now it broke with a kind of shudder 
and she was silent for a moment, evidently 
going back over that scene. 

“What beasts such men are!” she burst 
out finally. ‘How they relished their job! 
How they enjoyed telling of the arrests 
they'd made and the woman they were after! 
She was wanted in a white-slave case — as 
a witness. I had my eye at a chink in the 
shed wall. It chanced that I could see the 
face of the gentleman who had brought me 
in the roadster. I wondered if he'd glance 
toward his machine in such a way as to make 
them suspicious. He didn’t. He let them do 
the talking. He kept still while Baird told 
them he hadn't seen or heard of the party 
they were after. They didn’t trust the silent 
man. When he came back to the road, they 
followed. They searched the roadster. They 
apologized — said the woman might have 
slipped under the rugs while his back was 
turned — but when he went on the man on 
the motorcycle followed him close, while 
the two others finally went off toward the 
Meagher station.” 

She closed her eyes at last. I was edging 
out of my chair when she opened them and 

asked: 
| “Callie—would s u mind getting me 


” 








some water? 

I brought the glass, and she drank, almost 
smiling as she looked up over the tumbler 
rim to say: 

“Your husband gave me a drink out of 
one of the milk bottles before daylight this 
morning. I went down to the railroad in his 
wagon — on the seat beside him. Isn’t that 
queer?” 

Queer! I set the glass back and looked at 
her, trying to get the grotesque fact through 
my head that she had been, at dawn this 
morning, out in the cow lot on the ranch, 
with Oliver! 

“IT had to ask him for help,” she went on. 
“He was my last hope. I didn’t say I was 
the woman they were after, and he didn’t 
mention their being after anyone. I had 
| waited in the shed, afraid, till he was through 








milking, and it was when we were going down | 
the hill that he said, ‘Stanleyton and 

Meagher are both watched,” and offered to 

take me on to the junction if I'd wait at 

somebody's store till he came back. * Not 

at any house,’ I said. I waited in some | 
brushes at the edge of a field while he went 
on and shipped the milk. I wasn’t any too 
sure he'd come back — but he did.” 

“Come, now — don't talk any more,” I 
coaxed. “You must go to sleep.” 

“In a minute,” she murmured, and went 
on feverishly about the miserable slow train | 
at the junction, the hours of waiting, the 
changing cars, the final securing of a Pullman 
and being able to pass for a sick woman who 
had lost her luggage. Mrs. Tipton came 
back while we were in the thick of it, and put 
a stop to the talking. 

I got up to say good night, and then I had 
to tell Miss Chandler that I was leaving for 
Hopfields early next morning, to be gone 
at least six weeks. 

“Well — that’s better,” she agreed on a 
sort of falling note. And then: “* Poor Callie!” 

She threw out a hand and caught mine. 
For a while she lay and looked at me. There 
were no apologies or explanations, but I 
saw how she felt. 

She was still holding my fingers, her eyes 
on mine, detaining me, as Mrs. Tipton went 
into the bathroom to renew the hot-water 
bottle. “That man that helped me away in 
his car,” she repeated vaguely. “Did I tell 
you his name?” 





cat lay 
“He gave it to the detectives. It was 
Stanley — Philip Stanley.” 


Chapter XVII — Las Palmas Hop Ranch 


T is strange how we agree that the things 
we can see and hear and touch are real, 
and call the invisibles that take hold of our 
feclings imaginary. When Miss Chandler, 
lying there on the bed in her room, holding 
my hand for good-by, told me casually that 
just the night before she had seen Philip — 
sat beside him, talked to him, spoken my 
name to him — something somewhere swung 
open like a door, and the past marched 
through on me. A door — it was a floodgate! 
What came in the tide that it let loose 
threatened to drown out the present. 
Since that day of parting in the side yard 
of his father’s house when I felt Philip had 
definitely put me out and shut the door on 
me, my struggle had been always to forget, 
unless [ could think of him as of any other 
childhood friend. When my first frantic 
rebellion and longing began to die down into 
the wonted ache that is known as resigna- 
tion, it seemed that T might accomplish this. 
And now Miss Chandler, staring at me from 
the pillow, babbling because the relief and 
the dose of medicine she had had made her 
want to talk, told me of some stranger who 
had been kind to her, adding as an unim- 
portant detail that it was Philip Stanley. 
And with the knowledge that he had been last 
night in the road in front of our ranch and 
got his first word of me from a disgraced 
fugitive, a woman in her shameful position, 
the pang that went through me was as 
disproportionate, as absurd, as the super- 
sensitiveness of the very young girl who would 
almost rather die than appear at a disad- 
vantage before her sweetheart! Well — 1 
couldn't set out on that sort of thing at this 
age. Philip had passed, so far as I was 
concerned, into the region of mystery, one 
of the things that will never be understood, 
and therefore never forgotten; yet before he 
went he had so wrung my heart that mere 
common sense pul me on the defensive against 
his very memory. Instinctively I got out of 
Miss Chandler's room and up to Boyce as 
quickly as I could. Here was one thing right 
in my life, anyhow. I switched on the lights, 
*. . 
and stood looking down on him asleep there. 
It was a foggy, hot August night; I felt 
oppressed and queer. I finally went to the 
window and tried to push it a little wider 
open. Down yonder in the dark of the back 
yard was Mr. Dale’s bungalow — closed, 
black, empty. Anything in my life that 
concerned him was just like that, too — 
closed, black, empty. I turned back to the 
lighted room, to Boy in his blue pajamas, 
made over from the very suit I had seen one 
night on the sleeping-porch at Harvey 
Watkins's house. I smoothed the little 
breast. pocket which I had noticed as the 
cut-and-basted garments lay in Dele’s 
work-basket. Dele had meant well, in her 
way; and Harvey had meant ill enough in 
his — and both of them were as completely 
nothing to me as though they had never 
existed. Oa my table, packed up to be left 

















behind, for use when I came back ready to 


The student-age 


Calls for fitness of body 
and brain to absorb 
knowledge as the ground- 
work of a successful 
career 


And later, an abun- 
dance of vibrating health- 
energy is needed all along 
through life. 


A most important 
fundamenal is proper 
food. 


Many years ago, an 
expert produced a food 
of delightful flavor and 
great energizing value, 
but requiring a minimum 
of digestive effort. 


That food is 


rape-Nuts 


Made from choice 
whole wheat and malted 
barley, this famous food 
retains the vital mineral 
elements of the grain, so 
essential for balanced 
nourishment, but lack- 
ing in many cereal foods. 


From every stand- 
point—-good flavor, rich 
nourishment, easy di- 
gestion, convenience, 
economy health from 


childhood to old age, 


“‘There’s a Reason” 


for Grape-Nuts 


At Grocers 
Everywhere 
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The healthy toiler who is properly nourished 
is not trying to see how little he can do for 
his wages. He drops his work when the 
whistle blows with the satisfaction and _ pride 


Health 


for the toiler with hand or brain comes from 


of having put in a full day’s work. 


an easily digested food that is rich in muscle- 
building, brain-making material. 


Shredded Wheat 


is the most perfect ration ever devised for men and 
women who do things, because it contains the greatest 
amount of body building nutriment in smallest bulk, 
with the least tax upon the digestive organs. It con- 
tains all the body building material in the whole wheat 
so useful in 
healthy. It 
the in- 


erain. including the bran-coat which is 


keeping the alimentary tract clean and 


is the favorite food of the outdoor man and 


door man. 


Two shredded wheat biscuits 
with milk or cream for break- 
fast will supply all the nutri- 
ment needed for a half day’s 
work ‘or play. Also deli- 
ciously nourishing for any 
meal when served with sliced 
bananas, baked apples or 
other fresh or preserved 
fruits. 





Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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| try. for another job, were some notebooks 
‘and office things — stuff I had acquired 
with my new trade. It might have seemed 
that they, concerning the future as they 
did, would have had some substance, some 
reality; but at that moment they were as 
dreamy and unreal as the rest. 

Boy mumbled a word in his sleep, threw 
his doubled fists up on the pillow and yawned, 
squirming away from the light. I stooped 
and kissed his little open mouth. ‘Tomorrow 
he and I would be starting out together. I 
must go to bed and get some rest, like a 
sensible person. 


OY and I had to get up while all the rest 

of the house, except the kitchen, was 
asleep; but there was no trouble with him 
after | mentioned “the cars.””. Orma served 
our breakfast and had a big lunch already 
put up for us, explaining: 

“The Mrs. told me to. She's in bed now, 
trying to get a little sleep. Said she was up 
nearly all night — toothache or something. 
Say, Miss Chandler's home.” 

I glanced up at her unconscious face; no, 
she hadn't meant to imply a connection 
between the two statements. 

“Oh, yes,” I said, before I thought. 

“How'd you know?” Orma looked at me 
in surprise. “She got in at three o'clock 
this morning, the Mrs. said.” 

“T was awake a good deal in the night 
myself,” I evaded. 

“"Fraid you'd miss your train.” Orma 
was sympathetic. “I’m always that way. 
You've got plenty of time. Say, I wish you'd 
look what's in this morning's Examiner ——" 

“T saw it in the Clarion last night,” I put 
in hastily as she turned to the sideboard 
where the San Francisco papers lay. From 
where I sat my eye caught the heavy-faced 
type — “* MANN WHITE SLAVE ——” 

“Le’s go to cars now.” Boyce was fed, 
ready to play the man’s part of hustling 
everybody along. 

It was, “All right, dear; we're off. Good- 
by, Orma — tell them all good-by again” — 
and I was relieved to be at last out in the cool, 
morning street, the poor old Poinsettia 
with its festering secret behind me, some- 
thing new and clean — if it was only hop- 
picking — ahead. I could even share 
Boyce’s enthusiasm for “the cars.” 

I didn’t have to go down to the central 
station; the little branch line to Corinth 
may be picked up at several points in San 
Vicente and its suburbs. We left from the 
shed three blocks back of the house. IT gave 
Boyce the window seat, and, with most of 
him waving outside in splendid excitement, 
while I hung on to the slack of his clothes, 
we got started. As the little local train 
joggled along, and stopped at its stations, 
as | held automatically to the tail of Boyce’s 
blouse, or as automatically answered the 
occasional questions he turned to shout at 
me, I began to drift back into old remem- 
brance that was not all of bitterness. 1 lost 
track of where I was and woke with a jerk 
when the conductor demanded my ticket. 

Despite the motion of the train, the heat 
soon began to be oppressive. Our car was 
full of people going up to pick hops, and of 
talk about it. They called to one another 
back and forth, things related to the work, 
comparing notes of the ranches on which 
they had picked the year before, or the year 
before that. 

I listened, but asked no questions, and 
didn’t join in the talk at all. What would 
have been the use? I must go on now; | 
couldn't go back. If I felt any doubt on the 
point, I had but to glance forward where in 
the seat ahead of me they were passing 
around the Examiner that Orma had offered 
me with my breakfast, enjoying, as people 
do, the seandalous details of the Boggs- 
Pendleton case. Oh, no, no, I must get away 
from San Vicente. Working people always 
do a great deal of grumbling about a job like 
hop-picking, I said to myself, and if others 
could stand it Boy and I could, for a while. 

The train stopped; all those who were 
pickers piled out, Boy and I with the rest. 
Bundles of bedding were thrown from the 
baggage-car. It was sweltering. We were 
sticky, and gritty with dust. 

The Hopfields district lies in a valley so 
broad that the saw-tooth mountains on one 
side and the far-away buttes on the other 
make a merely irregular horizon. Between 
them is a flat, or only slightly rolling country 
now at the height of its dry season. Corinth, 
a supply town for the great hop ranches 
about, had been a village fifty years ago, 
when they built in the Spanish fashion, of 
gray stone, with two-story porches that 
areaded the sidewalks. Now that the rail- 
road had come in, and the hop business, 


these’ few old houses looked out of place 
among the great square frame store buildings 
and pretty little bungalows. Corinth was 
half asleep and half awake; the old part 
drowsing in the sun, the new elbowing it. 
Everything looked breathless and parched. 
This was the rush time of year when the 
normal village and ranch life was overflowed 
with a motley, despised tide of seasonal 
workers. I knew enough about such things 
to understand the position I was taking in 
life when I went with the hop-pickers. 

There were wagons; one of them backed 
up to the boards had the name Las Palmas 
painted on it. It was a good team with a 
negro driver. Down at the other end of the 
platform the pickers, noisy and perspiring, 
were getting their rolls, shouldering them up 
and tramping away in the heat. There were 
women and children among them, but I 
couldn't go like that. I'd see if I couldn't 
get my stuff taken out in the Las Palmas 
wagon. I had to leave Boy in the broiling 
sun with my suit-case while I went to ask. 
I was at the pile of luggage and thought I'd 
got sight of my own sack when a familiar 
voice sang out, “Don’t tell me this is the 
little lady from the Red Leaf Inn?” 

It was the name Joe Ed Tipton sometimes 
gave the Poinsettia, and there was Joe 
Ed himself, his face peeling with new sun- 
burn, as shabby and irresponsible looking as 
anyone in sight. 

“Oh, Joe Ed,” I cried, “it’s awfully good 
to see you! I wonder if you could help me 
get my stuff out here. I want to see if they'll 
take it over in the Las Palmas wagon.” 

“Sure!"’ he cried promptly, though he 
looked a bit puzzled. “I'm from Las Palmas 
myself. I'm captain of that wagon — in 
to see about some freight. You going up 
to our ranch? Well, you don’t want to do 
much fooling around in this heat. Let's 
get into the station, and T'll phone and tell 
the folks you're here. It’s a wonder they 
wouldn't meet you —they send the car 
over for guests. You couldn't walk it.” 

“Wait, Joe,” I pulled back as he drew me 
toward the door. “I don’t know the folks 
at Las Palmas; I’m not a visitor. I came 
here to pick hops, and I've got to see about 
my bedding roll.” 

“Heh — you —” Joe Ed whirled on me 
in blank amazement — “you're joking.” He 
studied my face. 

“No, if there’s any joke it’s on me,” I said. 
“My outfit is in one of those bundles there. 
I’ve come to stay.” 

He stood a moment in a sort of slacked 
attitude, hands deep in pockets, while the 
crowd jostled us. Suddenly he threw up his 
head with a laugh, demanding: 

“Why not? It’s all ina lifetime. What 
would you be doing anyhow but the most 
unlikely thiag in the world? — and getting 
by with it, too. Gimme your check.” 

He plunged at the pile of baggage, and 
discovered mine with a shout. 

“If she ain't got the same old outfit we 
took to the Yosemite! Look who's here, 
Bice,” he spoke to the negro driver. “* Here's 
the little lady that held up our train at 
Meagher last year.” 

“Why, how do you do, Bice?” I said. The 
big black man on the wagon seat turned and 
touched his straw hat to me, then, looking 
above the heads of the crowd to where Boy 
stood by my suit-case, asked, “Won't you 
and the little gentleman ride over with us?” 

“Sure they will,” said Joe, who had got 
the bedding roll into the wagon. As he and 
I went back down the platform for Boy, he 
added, jerking his head a little backward 
toward the wagon and its driver, “I brought 
the poor old guinea along with me to the 
ranch to get him away from the booze. I 
have him on an allowance. He’s playing 
square with me. When he’s all straightened 
up — and things are so I can go home again 

-T'll present him to mother for a butler. 
You ought to see him buttle!” 

“Joe Ed,” I began, a little embarrassed, 
“you could go home tomorrow — today - 
any time.” I realized with a sinking heart 
how awfully I'd hate to have him do so. 
“There's nothing — They — the suit’s been 
dropped.” 

“It has?” He stopped and looked at me, 
then down at his shabby clothes, his black- 
ened, scarred hands. “Hello, old timer,” 
he said absently to Boy, picked up my suit- 
case, then turned and without another word 
led through the crowd toward the wagon. 
Bice lifted my son to the seat beside him. We 
found a fairly comfortable location on the 
load, I put up my umbrella and we started. 

“You'll go back~ home, won't you?” I 
asked as we jolted down the road, facing back 
toward the tail of the wagon, glad to be 
high enough to be out of some of the dust. 
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“f don’t know,” Joe Ed said slowly. 
“Somehow I can’t see myself doing any 


Prodigal Son act.” He lowered his tone 
and spoke under cover of the umbrella and 
the noises of the wagon. “And here's Bice; 
he'll be in fine shape by the time picking’s 
over, if I stay by — and I'll have a little 
something to the good myself.” 

We left Corinth and soon began driving 
along beside hop-fields. On and on we went; 
there seemed to be miles of it, the “rows” 
making interminable lanes of arbor-like, 
garlanded green, all pretty and fresh-looking 


in the midst of the golden-tan California 


summer landscape. As our wagon came 
opposite each opening we would ‘glimpse 
pickers down that row, just dabs of moving 
color; bending backs of those who worked 
low, lifted arms of the ones who pulled down 
the upper hops. At the near-end of a row 
there was a woman in a gay head-handker- 
chief kneeling by a great open sack, with 
two little girls helping her strip hops into it 
from a green pile of vines beside them. 

“Boy, are you seeing this?’ I called. 

“That’ s the way we ll work.” 

“Harmon ranch,” Joe Ed waved a hand. 
“Las Palmas hops don’t come down to the 
road on this side.” 

It was a long hot ride, in the springless 
wagon. But I could hear Boy, up on the seat 
beside Bice, having a great time. We were 
at least better off than those who had to 
tramp it, whom we passed in little fagged, 
red-faced, perspiring squads, throwing our 
dust on them in addition to that which their 
own feet raised. 


S we finally came to the big lower gate 
that led in to the camp ground and work- 
ing portions of Las Palmas ranch we got a 
view of the ranch house itself further on, with 
its own private entrance, and the avenue of 
tall palms that gave the place its name. Over 
there things were beautifully green and still 
and shady, the grounds about the big, digni- 
fied, secluded brick house handsomely kept 
up by irrigation. Turning in at the work- 
men’s gate we lost sight of it for a moment, 
our view cut off by a big frame building with 
“*Las Palmas Store” painted on the weather- 
boarding above its door in black letters a 
foot high. There was a smaller building 
beyond; the office, where I would havé to 
sign up and get my picker’s ticket. There 
were quite a number ahead of me; we saw 
we might be delayed, so Bice went on with 
his wagon and Boy went with him. 

“Put her stuff down in that vacant place 
between the Pochin shack and the Monroe 
tent,” Joe Ed gave directions. “* We'll be 
up to look after them.” 

I signed the books. There was no tent to 
be had for me, but there would be plenty 
next morning. As Joe Ed and I toiled up 
to the camp in the blistering heat, he with an 
encouraging hand under my elbow made 
light conversation. 

“TI see the hotel Van Stack is still run- 
ning,” he indicated a couple of straw-stacks, 
with some blankets and bedding tossed in 
against them, that stood off a bit from the 
track we were following. “Bice and I slept 
there the first night, along with forty or fifty 
other extinguished guests.” 

It was after eleven o'clock. Everybody 
was in the field. The fifty or sixty shelters — 
board shacks and tents — scattered hit-or- 
miss on the top of the slope, the big “bull- 
pens” as Joe Ed had called them — mere 
enclosures with flimsy fences of stretched 
gunny sacks — looked as deserted as a raffle 
of ill-smelling waste thrown out and bleach- 
ing in the sun. Away over yonder we had a 
glimpse of Bice’s wagon moving off toward 
the drying kilns; Boy and my things were 
left in the little strip of shade on the north 
side of one of the shanties. 

“Right there’s where your tent’ll be,” 
Joe Ed told me. “The folks in that house 
are good people —the Pochins — Polish 
Jews; a little nutty on the I. W. W. subject 
— that’s all.” 

“But you know I'm just from a grove of 
nuts, Joe,” I joked back rather feebly. 

“That's so,” he agreed. “* But this has got 
the old Poinsett skun a mile. Little of every- 
thing here. See those Persians?” nodding 
after a group of dark-faced, turbaned men 
who had been on the train. ‘There are 
Syrians, Hindus, Japanese, Chine ‘se, some 
Islanders, plenty of Mexicans; we’ ve even got 
a few Indians, and every kind of European 
that Noah let out of the ark, as well as Bice 
and you and me. Ain’ t she a gay old mix?” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “I had no idea what it 
really was like. The worst you can say of it, 
it’s awfully interesting.” 

“And at that it’ll be more interesting the 
fucther we get. Yes, ma’am, there's going 





to be something of a hoo-roosh on Las 
Palmas ranch before the picking’s over.” 

“What do you mean by a hoo-roosh?” I 
questioned a bit nervously. 

“Strike,” explained Joe Ed. “I'm blest 
if I see how in the old cat they can organize 
one — got no labor union back of ‘em - 
about forty-seven varieties and languages to 
work with. The man who could pull it off's 
a wix. But nervy little Barney Monroe, and 
Paul Cluett, and some of the others are sure 
going to buck the proposition.” 

“Strike!” I echoed, coming to a standstill. 
“What are they going to strike for?” 

“Oh, their rights —and their wrongs.” 
Joe Ed pulled a bit at the elbow he held. 
“Come along. You'll hear all about ‘em 
both this evening. When we're not picking 
hops, we're holding meetings. You can't 
keep out of it. You'll be asked to join the 
I. W. W. before you're five hours older.” 

“The I. W. W. — what's that?” I had a 
vague notion that I ought to know. 

“Industrial Workers of the World — the 
only or-gan-ization (I quote from our dis- 
tinguished speakers) that em-braces all 
laboring people, as sich — folks without 
trades — see?” 

“Muvver, I'm hungry!’ Boy hallooed, 
as we came up. 

It was a heavenly relief to get into the 
shade where he stood. The little house was 
fast closed, and on its door a square of paste- 
board, like the top of a shoe-box, had the 
name Pochin. 

“You'll like Sonya and Vera Pochin,”’ said 
Joe Ed. “They've got pep. Young and good 
lookers, both of ‘em —and can dance all 
night. But they'd rather lead a ‘Votes for 
Women’ procession in the hot sun like this, 
or go to one of their I. W. W. meetings.” 

“Muvver, I'm hungry,” Boy repeated 
without the slightest variation. 

“Yes, yes,”” I hushed him, “we'll eat now, 
before we go to the field. There’s plenty for 
you, too, Joe Ed. Oh, dear,” as I turned my 
suit-case over sideways and began pulling 
things out, “I forgot to get condensed milk 
at the store for Boy!” 

Joe Ed_ straightened up and_ sighted 
around, announcing offhand: 

‘Tl borrow a can for you.” Most of the 
tents and shacks were posted with scrawled 
notices: “Keep out!” “Let Things Alone!” 
but he hailed a short, dark man who came 
plowing at an amazing pace through that 
fiery heat, up the way we had just traveled. 
“Hello, Barney! Got a can of milk to lend 
us? — five-cent size. (Mrs. Baird, Mr. 
Monroe.) If she opens a ten-center in this 
heat it'll spoil before she can use it.” 

“Yep, glad to oblige.” The little man 
didn’t halt till he was in the shade of the tent 
beyond us. There he checked and wiped the 
streaming sweat from his darkly flushed face. 
Joe pulled open the camping kit, got a tin 
bucket and ran over to the well. 

The first thing I did when Joe Ed fetched 
the water was to wet a towel-end and cleanse 
the dust from our hot, sticky faces and hands. 
I had the milk in the tin cup, Boy was nudg- 
ing my elbow thirstily with his, when I 
glanced over and saw blue flies whirling 
above the sump hole around the well from 
which that water had come. 

“My goodness!” I said, startled. “I 
can’t let Boy drink that. It ought to be 
boiled — for a child, anyhow.” 

“It ought to be boiled for a hog!” flamed 
out Monroe, mopping his streaming face 
again. “This in my jug hasn’t been boiled, 
and I’ve got two kids out there in the field 
with my wife, that'll have to drink it — glad 
to get it. We can’t afford to buy from that 
infernal stew-wagon.” 

S all right, Muvver —’s all right. I'm 
so-o firsty!”’ Boyce protested. But IL lit my 
lamp stove. 

“Can't you work that stew-wagon girl, 
Barney?” bantered Joe Ed, as he set the 
water on for me. “I get a drink from her, 
whether I buy or not.” 

“No, I can't.” Monroe suddenly showed 
a flash of white teeth. “I’ve not got your 
beauty and winning ways.” He glanced at 
my sterilizing operations. “Lady, that may 
be a pretty bad well over there; but let me 
tell you, by eight of a morning it and the other 
one are all pumped out. They stand in line 
then to fill their jugs, and lose the time from 
the picking. Better get what you need now.” 

“They've really got more pickers now 
than they can properly take care of, haven't 
they?” I ventured. 

“Of course they've got too many folks 
here!’’ Monroe looked at me in a sort of 
helpless fury. “It’s what they wanted. 
Seventy-five cents a week for a tent — there’s 
good money for ‘em in that alone.” 

“But I couldn’t get any tent,” I objected. 
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SINCE we started to cook Spaghetti in the Heinz 
kitchens four years ago the demand for Heinz 
Spaghetti has increased with such rapidity that it 
has become a great national dish. 

Every family that once tries it will surely make it a 
regular dish. Ready-cooked, with the delicious 
Heinz tomato sauce and cheese, it makes an appeal— 
to everyone’s appetite. nutritious. 

It is to be found in every grocery store. 


HEINZ 
Spaghetti 


comes to you ready cooked 
with Tomato Sauce and Cheese 





Wholesome, 











All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 
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The AEOLIAN-VOCALION 
is the mew phonograph. 


HE wonderful possibilities of the older type—the 

truly splendid capacity it possessed for repro- 
ducing music—form the basis from which the new 
phonograph has advanced. Only in one respect does 
it resemble the old—the Aecolian-Vocalion also will 
automatically play records without personal aid other 
than adjusting them. But even in this it goes far 
beyond anything hitherto known to the phonograph. 


The Vocalion tone is rounder, deeper, fuller, richer 
—more interesting and satisfying. In it there is less 
of the phonograph, more of the natural beauty—more 
of the subtle character of each voice and instrument. 

Yet, that the Vocalion is tonally superior to all 
other phonographs is not its chief distinction. 


As no other phonograph has been, the Aeolian- 
Vocalion is a true musical instrument—an instrument 
to control, to p/ay, an instrument which anyone may 
use to exercise the natural instinct for musical expres- 
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_ The Old and 


The pleasure of listening 


sion with which everyone is gifted in some degree. 


As such, the Aeolian-Vocalion occupies a field by 
itself; a field infinitely broader and more important 
than that of the older type of phonograph; infinitely 
richer in its possibilities for musical enjoyment of the 
keener, more fascinating and personal kind. 


It may not be easy for those who have never made 
music or helped to make it to fully grasp the intense 
fascination attending it, or to realize that everyone 
has sufficient natural musical ability to make its 
exercise a pleasure. The extraordinary success of 
the Aeolian-Vocalion, the leading position it has 
already attained, shows, however, that personal expe- 
rience brings quick appreciation of these things. 


To take the Graduola—the Vocalion tone control 
—and with slight, instinctive pressure to shade each 
tone or phrase, to make the music live with your 
own feeling and thought, is the test decisive. It is 
the test which without exception gives a broad and 
instant vision of the inner and greater pleasures of 
music, brings home the gripping interest of the 
power of expression in music. 
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the New 







It is a highly significant fact that the new phono- 
graph is the product of a house long known as a cre- 
ator of wonderful musical instruments—the Aeolian 
Company of New York, London, Paris and Berlin, 
largest manufacturers of musical instruments in the 
world. The achievements of this concern in origin- 
ating musical instruments and in developing musical 
instrument tone have made it internationally famous. 
The Aeolian Company is responsible for such superb 
productions as the Steinway Pianola, the Duo-Art 
Pianola, the modern Weber Piano and the Aeolian 
Pipe Organ—the finest and costliest evolution of this 
most magnificent of instruments. 


The scientific study and advancement of tone has 
been the special work of the Aeolian Company for 
many years. Seven Royal Appointments from the 
leading rulers of Europe and a success that make it 
the dominating factor in the music industry of both 
the Old World and the New are results in great meas- 
ure due to its efforts and triumphs in this direction. 


Such is the concern responsible for the Aecolian- 
Vocalion—the mew phonograph. It is the one con- 


The greater 
joy of musicianship 


cern that could bring to bear the full power of 
both art and science necessary to achieve this final 
transformation of the phonograph. 


co] 


“| “HE Vocalion offers in physical beauty, in musical 
quality or in fascinating privilege far more than 
you have ever thought possible of the phonograph. 
Every phonograph owner, every dealer, every- 
one who cares for music will be interested in <*2F 
remarkable new instrument. We have ready for 
you a handsome descriptive Vocalion booklet. It 
will be mailed promptly upon request together with 
the address of your nearest Vocalion representative. 


Address Dept. R-10. 


Vocalion prices are—$35 to $350 for conventional models. 
Art styles to $2,000 ($35 to $75 styles without Graduola). | 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY | 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Makers of the famous Pianola 


Largest manufacturers of musical instruments in the world 





‘‘A Thermos 
School Kit, please,’’ 


said a little girl of ten to the clerk. 


You have youthful customers,” remarked a 
lady to the store manager. “Yes,” he re- 
plied, “because they get the same honest ser- 
vice as though their elders were with them. 
We give children just what they ask for— 
never substitute.” 

“But aren’t all bottles that keep things hot 
or cold, Thermos?” 


“No, there are many imitations but only 
one real genuine Thermos—the original. It 
is always stamped 
with this trade 

mark.” 


Serves you right- —food or drink 
hot without fire—cold without ice 


For the home a Thermos Carafe is 
splendid to hold iced water, at the dining 
table, for bed-side use at night, etc. The 
Thermos jug with handle is most convenient 
and makes a beautiful and appreciated gift 
for the old folks, invalids, etc. 


Of course, the Thermos motor restaurants 
are tremendously popular. They provide 
home-cooked food and delicious hot or 
cold beverages instantly, wherever wanted, 
saving expensive restaurant charges. 


Then, there are Thermos food jars for 
salads, ice-cream, fricassee chicken, etc.— 
Thermos bottles for sportsmen, babies, 
etc.—all in many styles and at prices to 
Suit every purse, 
Insist on THERMOS—the original. 
The best dealers are proud to show 


the trade mark THERMOS stamped 
on every piece. Look for it! 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
35-37 WEST 31st STREET, N. Y 


Fac tory: Norwich, Conn. 


Keeps hot 24 hours—Keeps cold 72 hours 


Winner of Grand Prise at every 
International Exposition 











“Don’t worry,” he said. “The tents will 
be here. Anything that they sell you at 
five hundred per cent. profit will be here. 
They won't let a grocer’s delivery wagon on 
the place; you'll buy from the ranch store 
what they’ve got, not what you want. 
Another thing: the going price for hop- 
picking in California this year is a dollar a 
hundred. The check that Las Palmas gives 
for a hundred pounds of clean hops, you can 
cash for only ninety cents. They hold back 
the rest — they say they'll give it to you as 
a bonus, if you stay the season out. But they 
see to it that conditions are so bad that you 
can’t stay; there’s a stream of people leaving 
all the time — and leaving behind ’em ten 
per cent. of the pay they’ve slaved for. 
That’s the arrangement you put your name 
to when you signed for your picker’s ticket.” 

He whirled and went steaming away. 

Joe Ed and I scarcely looked at each other 
all through lunch. Boy was the only one who 
ate his food with appetite — children 
haven’t much sense of smell. When we had 
eaten, I didn’t see anything else to do but 
go on out to the field. 

It was a mile from the camp to the picking. 
We passed the drying kilns, the stables, a 
group of small scattered dwellings, some of 
them pretty little places, white-painted and 
with front yards full of flowers. These were 
the dwellings of the permanent employees 
on Las Palmas. It took a lot of them for 
the year-round ranch work; they made 
another class of people, holding themselves 
very much above the pickers. 

We followed a trail through a great stubble- 
field. Joe Ed was too hot to joke. We had 
eaten so early that we now passed hundreds 
of pickers taking their lunch, sitting around 
in the shade of the rows near the driveway, 
tired-looking, hot. There was Barney Mon- 
roe, with his wife and children — two 
pretty little black-eyed things. As we came 
up he made a grim gesture with the tin cup 
into which he was pouring that water that 
had not been boiled. 

“This is Mrs. Baird that I told you of, 
Lucy,” he said to his wife. “She and the kid 
are going to be neighbors to us in camp.” 

I had never thought of finding anybody 
there that I'd known before, but the Clarks, 
a poor family that lived in back of the 
Cronin building on Chico Street, spoke to 
me as I passed. When somebody called, 
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“Hello, how d’ye do, Mrs. Baird,” I wasn’t 
greatly surprised to discover in the big, 
grimy-faced fellow who spoke, slab of cheese 
in hand, Rudolph Flegel, old Flegel’s son by 
a first wife. Dolph couldn’t get on with his 
stepmother — just drifted around from 
orchard to orchard, from packing place to 
cannery, in the seasons. 

“Hello, Rudolph,” 1 said, and was for 
hurrying forward to our place; but he got up 
and came blundering along with us, like a 
friendly stray pup. Joe Ed went a little way 
down the row to some folks there, Boy at his 
heels. 

“Goin’ to pick?” 
eagerly. 

I nodded. 

“When d’you leave Meagher? Was you 
there when them swells at the Pendleton 
camp , 

Dolph could eat and talk (after a fashion) 
at the same time. 

“T've been away from Meagher more 
than a year,” I tried to divert him. 

“Oh,” he looked disappointed. “Well, 
you seen it in the papers, didn’t you? Funny, 
about that woman— huh? I bet I could 
’a’ found her for ‘em, if I'd ‘a’ been there. 
You know she couldn’t get away—in her 
nightgown!” 

“Dolph,” I interrupted, “I’m in a hurry,” 
and went after Joe Ed and Boy. 

The people Joe Ed had stopped beside 
were the Pochins, a great tribe headed by a 
meek, stooped, long-bearded old man whom 
everybody called Father Abraham, and his 
wife, married sons and daughters with 
youngsters of their own, the two girls Vera 
and Sonya, and a whole fry of smaller 
children, the second and third generation, ail 
open-eyed, clever, high-strung, tempera- 
mental looking — public-school products. 
In spite of sunburn and hard living, the 
grown daughters were very handsome; 
Sonya in a thin, fiery fashion, her sister Vera 
with the broad-browed Madonna beauty. 
When Joe Ed explained that I was to have a 
tent next theirs in camp, the little thin old 
mother at once offered: 

“Might you should throw in with us for 
supper | tonight, so you wouldn't be lone- 
some? 

“Thank you. I'll be glad to,” I said. 
Then we found my row; Joe Ed went on to 
his and out of my sight. 


questioned Rudolph 





[To be continued} 


Next month you will learn of Callie’s terrible experi- 
ences during her brief stay in Las Palmas, which 
by the way proves to be owned by Philip Stanley’s 


father. 


You will also meet Philip again — a very differ- 


ent Philip from the one we remember meeting before. 
It is an instalment full of excitement and surprises. 
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The Lifted Veil 


[Continued from page 24} 





husky voice, “God bless you, Arthur!” 
at a moment when her husband’s back was 
turned. 

But he walked home in a sort of waking 
trance. Clorinda Gildersleeve had never 
been in love before! The information was 
startling. It brought her nearer to him; it 
made her almost accessible; it removed the 
haunting dread he had carried away from 
each meeting with her that there was some- 
thing in her experience that made her dif- 
ferent from other women—something tragic, 
or remorseful, or broken-hearted, that put 
her beyond his reach. She was beyond his 
reach in any case; he knew that; of course! 
A woman of her position and freedom — 
a woman who carried with her an air of 
charm and wonderment that might have 
gone with some legendary princess or some 
heroine of poetic history — would never 
become the wife of a commouplace working 
clergyman in a city like New York. But it 
didn’t de away with the fact that he loved 
her, or make his love one shade less of a 
glorious, noble, exhilarating thing. 

He had never said to himself that he loved 
her before this minute. He did it as he turned 
out of Sixty-ninth Street to go down Fifth 
Avenue, and caught the red-yellow glow 
thrown up by the city, and resting on it like 
an aureole. There was a magic in this splen- 
dor akin to what he felt within. It was 
luminous and mighty; it was beautifying, 
transforming, tremendous; it was the radi- 
ance that turns the ugly into loveliness, 
and broods and soothes and uplifts. It 
spread itself above spire and tower and cube 
like incense ascending, like strength coming 
down. “Every good gift,” he quoted to 
himself, “‘and every perfect gift, cometh 
down from the Father of Lights.” In the 
very quotation he reached the conclusion 
that come what might, and no matter 
what should be the result, it was for him part 
of that Highest Possible which he had al- 
ways made his aim, that he should love 
Clorinda Gildersleeve. 

The Father of Lights! He uttered the 
exclamation joyously under his breath, as 
he descended the long slope, with lights 
flaring before kim, above him, and on either 
side. In long double Jines they trailed off 
into what seemed like the infinite distance of 
the lower stretches of the city; they twinkled 
through the trees on his right; they threw 
out broad shafts from the doorways on his 
left; they banked themselves in stupendous 
masses and rows, high up and sky-like, in 
the hotels and apartment houses south of the 
Park. It was not like a wonderland; it was 
like the great heart of the world, the heart of 
the human race, the heart that is all fire 
and passion and love, gazing through wide- 
open eyes, looking out, looking on, while he 
entered into his heritage. The Father of 
Lights! Every good gift and every perfect 
gift came down, could oaly come down, from 
Him: so that Bainbridge took his love as a 
boon. 

He dreamed of it that night. In the 
morning he looked over his cards of invitation 
to see if he was asked to any houses where he 
might possibly meet Mrs. Gildersleeve. He 
went to the Cloudsleys’, where a daughter 
was being brought out; but Clorinda wasn’t 
there, and his day grew sombre. It gave 
him, however, a feeling that his time had 
not been wholly thrown away when he had a 
talk with Miss Higgins over a matter which 
he deemed of some importance. 

He had noticed her almost from the mo- 
ment of his entrance into the great Clouds- 
ley drawing-room, chiefly because of the 
way in which she verified Maggie Palliser’s 
description given to him two months 
earlier. She was standing in a_ corner, 
gaunt and grimacing, in spite of a dashing, 
fashionable hat and a trim, tailor-made suit 
of gray. His eyes sought her at intervals for 
the reason that she exercised on him a sort 
of fascination. He found her at once pitiful 
in her isolation and sinister in the kind of 
watchfulness with which her small, cold, 
smiling eyes roamed about the company. 
Feeling it his duty to speak to her, if for no 
other reason than that she was a parishioner, 
he found himself greeted with the over- 
emphasis of welcome which his former meet- 
ings with her had led him to expect. 

And yet when it came to actual conversa- 
tion he was obliged somewhat to revise his 
opinions and put aside his antipathies, 


Indeed, she plunged into a subject that 
would have interested any clergyman, and 
Bainbridge more than most, without undue 
loss of time. 

“Oh, Mr. Bainbridge, I've been most 
anxious to meet you. I want to consult you 
about a young girl. She’s been a little ser- 
vant of mine — Oh, the tiniest kind of a maid! 
—and I never have more than one! — my 
means will not permit of it!— but Pansy 
was such a sweet little thing, and devoted 
to me—simply devoted — I never should 
have suspected her of moral delinquency.” 

With this as a preamble his interest was 
assured in such a way that he forgot to keep 
more than a desultory watch for Clorinda 
Gildersleeve. 

The story was of the kind which never 
fails to be absorbing, even though he had 
heard it in varying forms ever since the 
beginning of his work. Pansy Wilde was 
the eldest daughter of a poor, respectable 
widow who went out to work to maintain 
her five children. The family had become 
known to Miss Higgins when the father, the 
janitor of the apartment house in which she 
lived, had died. After giving occasional 
help to the mother Miss Higgins had taken 
Pansy, at the age of fifteen, as a regular 
member of her establishment. That had 
been two years earlier, and though in the 
meantime Pansy’s experiences had been such 
as to preclude further waiting on her patron- 
ess, Miss Higgins’s interest in the girl had 
not been relaxed. The trouble was to know 
what to do, since Pansy had shown a ten- 
dency to be a law unto herself. 

“And I have to be so careful, in my po- 
sition, living alone,” Miss Higgins explained, 
modestly. Her eyes fell. “It was — it was 
a man, you understand—a man— and 
then poor Pansy had — well, I can only call 
it by its right name— Pansy had—a 
child. She’s run away’ from home — and 
refuses to give her mother the name of the 
child’s father — and I don’t know what other 
dreadful things may not happen to her. If 
there was only some place where the poor 
girl could be put — and taught something 
— that’s what I say — taught something. 
The trouble with our lower classes is that 
they’re so helpless — there are so few things 
that they can do — even if they're paid for 
it. And poor little Pansy now — she wasn’t 
bad — not naturally. She was just young 
and pretty and dissatisfied — unsatisfied, as 
you might say —and this is New York — 
and there you are! Oh, Mr. Bainbridge, if 
you only knew of some place where they'd 
take her — if we can find out where she is 
—and if she isn’t too far gone to be tided 
over this wilful period in her life. . . .” 





AINBRIDGE found his respect for Miss 

Higgins increasing, and his suspicions 
in so far as they were suspicions, mélting 
away. It was precisely the sort of instance 
that touched him. Moreover, he knew of 
just the right institution for Pansy Wilde, 
if her mother would entrust her to its care. 
Yes, it was an institution — the world had 
not outlived that kind of mechanical solici- 
tude yet! — but it was an old foundation 
for New York, dating, that was, from the 
eighteenth century, and very well managed 
and endowed. He himself was a member of 
the board of directors, of whom there was to 
be a meeting that very week. In the mean- 
time he would send Miss Merry, the dea- 
coness who worked on such cases for St. 
Mary Magdalen’s, to see the mother and 
consult with her. After putting down the 
address in his notebook he took leave of 
Miss Higgins with a warmth that won her 
heart, and was due to the fact that he had 
previously been unjust to her. 

He roamed again about the reception 
rooms, greeting an acquaintance here and 
there, exchanging a word or two with Mary 
Galloway, with Maggie Palliser, with Mrs. 
Endsleigh Jarrott, and nodding to Leslie 
from a distance. Not till it became evident 
that Clorinda wouldn’t come did he take his 
departure. 

On Tuesday there being no such event he 
was tempted to call on her, and actually, 
as the lamps were being lit, strolled by her 
house; but motives of discretion, of fear of 
being misinterpreted, kept him from going 
in. Again that night he dreamed of her, 
wildly and feverishly, making up his mind 
that he would call on her next day, however 


















that before you spend a penny 
on your new clothes, before you 
even plan your wardrobe, you 
consult its great Autumn and 


Winter Fashion Numbers. 


The FORECAST of AUTUMN FASHIONS NUMBER 


(READY NOW) 


is the most important of the autumn fashion 


series. 


During the next few months, while 


these numbers are appearing, you will be 
spending hundreds of dollars for the suits, 
hats, gowns, and accessories that you select. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the 


really expensive gown. 


Gloves, boots, hats, 


that miss being exactly what you want, are 
the ones that cost more than you can afford. 
Ask any reader of Vogue, and she will tell 


you that: 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen 
at or gown 


Will Save You $200 


Consider, then, that by the simple act of mailing the 


coupon 


low, and at your convenience forwarding $2 


(a tiny fraction of your money loss on a single ill- 
chosen hat or gown) you insure the correctness and 
economy of nearly a whole year’s wardrobe. 


Not only will you have before you now—at this im- 


portant season—Vogue’s 


Great Autumn Fashion 


Numbers, but you will also have the benefit of 
Vogue's fashion guidance in selecting your wardrobe 
all through the Winter and Spring. 


Here Are Your 12 Numbers: 


Forecast of Autumn Fashions, Sept. 15 
The earliest and most authentic forecast of the Winter mode. 


Paris Openings Oct. | 
The complete story of the 
Paris openings, establishing 
the mode. 


Smart Fashions for 

Limited Incomes Oct. 15 
First aid to the fashionable 
woman of not unlimited 
means. 


Winter Fashions Nov. | 
‘Showing the mode in its Win- 
ter culminatign—charming 
models smart couturiers 

their private 


ri as Gifts Dec. | 
Vague's solution of the 
Christmas gift problem. A 
new idea. 


Holiday Number Dec. 15 
More gifts and practical 


Lingerie Number Jan. | 
Fine linen for personal use 


and for the household. 


Motor and 

Southern Jan. 15 
The new fashions in motor 
cars and the new wardrobe 
for the southern season. 


Forecast of 

Spring Fashions Feb. | 
Earliest authentic news of 
Spring styles. Fully illus- 
trated. 


Spring Millinery Feb. 15 
Hats, bonnets and toques 
from the famous milliners of 
Paris. 


Spring Patterns Mar. ! 
Working models for your 
Spring and Summer ward- 
robe. 


*ParisOpenings Mar. 15 
(See Special Offer) A full 


account of the spring Paris 





“SPECIAL OFFER 


HE forecast of 

Autumn Fashions 
Number of Vogue is 
now ready. If you 
mail the coupon and 
enclose $2 now,we will 
start your subscrip- 
tion to Vogue with 
the Forecast Number 
and send you 12 ad- 
ditional numbers, 
making in all 13 issues 
of Vogue. 


(OR) If it is more con- 
venient for you to 
open a charge ac- 
count with us, send 
us the coupon now 
without money. We 
will start your sub- 
scription 
with the Forecast 
Number and_ send 
you Il additional 
numbers, making in 
all 12 numbers of 
Vogue. 
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Our Kitchen 


Is Equipped With Guns 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are made for you with this unique equip- 


ment. 

These bubble-like grains, thin, fragile and flaky, are actually shot from 
guns. And a hundred million steam explosions have occurred in every 
; 
kernel. 


Prof. Anderson’s Way 


Puffed Grains were invented by a famous food expert—Prof. A. P. 
Anderson. This process was invented to break up the food cells, and make 
every atom of the whole grain feed. 

So he seals the grains in guns. Then applies an hour of fearful heat. 
The moisture in the grain—inside of each food cell—is thus changed to 
steam, 

The guns are then shot, and the steam explodes. Each food cell is 
blasted. The result is the grains as you see them —airy, toasted bubbles 
eight times normal size, 

And the result is that taste—like toasted nuts—which millions of folks 
enjoy daily 


Puffed Wheat =-12c 
Puffed Rice = 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


























Scientific Dainties 


Puffed Wheat means whole wheat made wholly digestible. So with 
Puffed Rice. Digestion is made complete and easy. Not an element is 
lost. 

You regard them as food confections. You like them with sugar and 
cream. You mix them with fruit, use them in candy, scatter them over 
ice cream. You float them in bowls of milk or cream, because they are 
fascinating. 

But the best fact is that every food cell feeds. Every scientific man will 
recommend them to you. 

rhere are so many uses for such foods as these that you should keep all 
three Putled Grains on hand. 
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serious the mistake. During the two months 
he had known her she had so pointedly 
refrained from asking him to come that to 
do so required some temerity, and called 
on him to run a risk. Very well; he would 
run it. It might be — it was no more on his 
part than a mad hope which there was noth- 
ing, or almost nothing, to justify — but it 
might be that she wanted to see him so much 
that she dared not ask him to come. 

But on Wednesday morning he remem- 
bered the meeting at Maggie Palliser’s, 
which would take place just at the moment 
when he might expect to find Clorinda at 
home. His spirits were dashed again, much 
as those of a boy whose holiday has been 
postponed. On Thursday his engagements 
would render it impossible for him to make the 
call, and this would also be the case on 
Friday. The week might go by without his 
seeing her, and so might another week. He 
wondered why his points of contact with her 
should be so few, when he could meet almost 
anyone else at any time he chose. Did she 
avoid him? He could have brought himself 
to think so, had it not been for a certain 
kind of pleasure—a something that was 
not far removed from joy — she betrayed 
each time of seeing him. 

Gloomily making up his mind to his disap- 
pointment he was attempting the second 
best by going early to his meeting, on the 
chance of a half-hour with Maggie Palliser. 
which might be spent in a renewal of con- 
fidential talk. Suddenly as he turned from 
Fifth Avenue into Sixty-ninth Street he 
felt a kind of inner faintness. At sight of a 
tall distinguished figure descending from a 
motor that drew up at Maggie’s door he 
stood stock still. Clorinda spoke to the 
chauffeur and dismissed him. The machine 
was already moving eastward along the 
street, and she was ringing at the door, 
before Bainbridge could take the few 
necessary steps and join her. 

Not having noticed his approach she turned 
with a quick, startled flush at sound of his 
voice. In her eyes, too, there was a misty 
look of terror which cleared almost before 
one could notice it, into reassurance and wel- 
come. It was her customary greeting. He 
could not remember that he had ever come 
near her without seeing that swift prelim- 
inary token of fear, which flashed out as 
quickly as it flashed in, as her acknowledg- 
ment of his presence. It had been so at 
their first meeting, and continued to be so 
still. It preceded her smile, and the way she 
had of holding out her hand —a way that 
was at once timid and frank, lofty, gracious, 
and condescending, and yet seemingly half 
afraid that he might reject it. 

“Are you going in to see Maggie?’ 

He felt that her words were merely on the 
surface; the realities between them were in 
their flushes, in their eyes, in obscure emo- 
tions for which no language had as yet been 
coined. He replied mechanically: “Pm 
going to the meeting.” 

She started again. “The meeting? What 
meeting?” 

He explained. 

“Then I shall rot go in.” She said so to 
the footman, who answered her ring. She 
had come about nothing — just to see Mrs. 
Palliser and have a cup of tea— but she 
would return another day. 

Bainbridge endeavored to persuade her; 
they had plenty of time; the meeting would 
not begin for another half-hour; he himself 
had come early. 

But she began to move away from the 
door. “No, no; I shall go home — or some- 
where else. I shall walk down the avenue. 
It will do me good. I love walking on these 
crisp afternoons. That’s why I sent away 
the motor. I meant to walk in any case. 
Do give my love to Maggie, and say I didn’t 
want to see her about anything important. 
I was just a little — just a little lonely, and 
I thought I should like a chat.” 

With that inclination of the head which he 
always compared to the bend of a lily on its 
stalk she was about to leave him when he 
took his courage in both hands. “Then 
mayn’t T walk a little with you? I’m too 
early for the meeting, and Maggie will only 
be bored by having to entertain me. I'd 
much rather go down the avenue with you 
— if you'll let me.” 

“Why, of course — if you like.” 

Again he knew her words were only sur- 
face words. What she really meant was 
written in the flashing, undecipherable 
language of her face. That was something 
to which he had no key. Displeasure was 
not in it so much as misgiving, and mis- 
giving not so much as a tremulous acquies- 
cence. That this exquisite being, whom he 
could scarcely approach without a sense of 
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reverence and awe, should give him the 
permission for which he asked, not care- 
lessly or indifferently, but with something 
like emotion on her own part, swept him up- 
yard into regions such as he had never be- 
fore dreamt of. 

When they were actually side by side, 
walking toward Fifth Avenue, he found him- 
self with nothing to say. The situation had 
changed so rapidly that he was at a loss not 
merely for language, but for thought. And 
yet outward conditions were so .photo- 
graphed on his faculties as to make the 
moment memorable. He saw everything, 
though he seemed to be taking note of noth- 
ing. He saw the double rush of motors, 
swinging from and into the Avenue, twisting 
before and behind each other, seemingly in 
danger of collision, but veering off to mar- 
velous escapes. He saw the same stream in 
the distance, up and down Fifth Avenue 
itself, continuous, continuous, like a river 
flowing two ways at once, and giving out a 
low monotonous rumble. He saw the flare 
of a red winter sunset at the end of the street, 
over the trees of the Park — the descent of 
darkness through the air —the occasional 
lighting of a lamp. He saw the homing of 
sparrows to their perches, and heard the 
warbling twitter that preceded their settling 
for the night. He saw the pedestrians who 
went by—a_ butler smooth-shaven and 
smug, a lady in rich furs, a nursemaid with 
three children, a boy with a bundle of pack- 
ages, another who threw the evening paper 
into doorways, two smartly dressed girls of 
the neighborhood, a negro, a tramp. All 
these impressions registered — themselves 
swiftly and subconsciously during the 
minutes — it might have been only seconds, 
though the time seemed long — in which he 
was without the capacity for speech. 

His mind came back actively to Clorinda 
last of all, for it was only last of all that he 
dared again to look at her. She wore the 
same brown velvet, with the same brown 
plumes shading into green, as on the day 
when she had confronted him in the lift. 
The muff was of sable, while a broad sable 
stole, of which an end was thrown over her 
left shoulder, emphasized the slender dis- 
tinction of her figure as she walked. As 
she walked, too, there were glimpses of 
green, where the lining of the coat was flung 
outwards. 


T was she who spoke first, doing so before 

they reached Fifth Avenue. “What sort 

of meeting are you going to have? Some- 
thing connected with your church?” 

It relieved what he felt as the almost un- 
bearable tension in his heart to be able to 
answer a commonplace question in a com- 
monplace way. It was nothing connected 
with the church, though it was something 
philanthropic. The meeting was to be at 
Maggie’s because most of the directors 
lived in that neighborhood, and her house was 
a well-known headquarters of good works. 

“What sort of good works is this?” 

He continued to explain. In the late 
seventeen hundreds some worthy citizens 
of New York had founded a home for in- 
corrigible girls, and attached to it a piece of 
property at that time of small value, but now 
in the heart of the city. Its rental was suffi- 
cient to take care of the thirty girls, to which 
number at any one time they were limited, 
in such a way that they could be taught to 
earn a living, to respect themselves, and come 
out at the end of two or three years as useful 
members of the community. Some of them 
went back to an irregular life; but about 
cighty per cent. remained true to the train- 
ing they had received, generally marrying 
and settling down. 

“Poor things! And what makes them go 
wrong in the first place? Is it that they 
—”’ she seemed to find some difficulty in 
formulating her question — “is it that they 
fall in love?” 

“Not generally — not often. Love, as a 
matter of fact, has very little to do with it. 
They're too young, as a rule, to know any- 
thing about it, beyond some sort of vague 
romantic dream.” 

She walked on, without looking at him. 
“Then what is it?” 

“Bad homes — bad parents—bad_ ex- 
amples — loneliness often — poverty al- 
Ways x 

“So that it isn’t really their fault.” » 

“Not primarily. It is their fault in the 
second place, since you can’t take responsi- 
bility away from any human individual; 
and yet ——” 

“And yet you can’t blame them much, 
can you?” 

“IT don’t believe we think about the 
blame. We're too busy finding the cure to 
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What are these great singers doing? 











ZENATELLO | 
Great Lyric Tenor of the 
Boston Opera, recently 
knighted by the King of Italy 











MARIE RAPPOLD 


Famed Soprano of the * 


Metropolitan Opera 











CHRISTINE MILLER 
Celebrated Concert 
Contralto 





























Shey are not listening 
fo their records 


In talking machine advertisements it is quite 
common to show pictures of artists //stening 
to their talking machine records. The great 
artists whose portraits you see on this page are 
doing an entirely different thing. 


They are s¢vging in direct comparison with 
Edison’s Re-Creation of their voices by his 


NEW EDISON 


This is the acid test which Thomas A. Edison invited for the purpose 
of determining whether he had achieved his ambition to re-create 
music so perfectly that the keenest ears,could not distinguish the Re- 
Creation from the original. The music critics of over two hundred of 
America’s greatest newspapers have heard these comparisons (exactly 
as shown on this page) and have fully conceded in the columns of their 
papers that the New Edison re-creates music with such literal fidelity that 
it is impossible to distinguish the Re-Creations from the singers’ voices. 


None But Edison Will Submit 
to this Test 


Do you know of any talking machine manufacturer who has invited 
great artists to sing publicly in direct comparison with his talking 
machine reproduction of their voices and has defied trained ears to 
distinguish a difference? There is no such case on record. 


The New Edison is not a talking machine. It is the world’s most 
wonderful instrument; an instrument which brings into your home 
the living personality of every great artist; an instrument which 
literally re-creates all forms of music. 


Watch your local papers. They will contain the announcement of 


a dealer licensed by Mr. Edison to sell this new invention. Go to him and investigate 
The New Edison. Write us for the brochure ‘‘Music’s Re-Creation,”’ and the booklet, 
“*What the Critics Say.’’ 


THOMAS A.EDISON, INC., Dept. 1027, Orange, N. J. 
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The Crimes 


We Commit 


Against Our Stomachs 


By Arthur True Buswell, M. D. 


A MAN’S success in 
life depends more on 
the cooperation of 
his stomach than on 
any other factor. Just 
as an “army moves 
on its stomach” so 
does the individual. 
Scientists tell us that 
go per cent of all 
traceable to the digestive 
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sickness | 
tract. 

As Dr. Orison Swett Marden, the 
noted writer, says, “the brain gets 
an immense amount of credit which 
really should go to the stomach.” 
And it’s true keep the digestive 
system in shape and the brain vitality 
is assured. 

Food is the fuel of the human sys- 
tem, yet some of the combinations of 
food we put into our systems are as 
dangerous as dynamite, soggy wood 
and a little coal would be in a furnace 

and just about as effective. Is it 
any wonder that the average life of 
man today is but 39 years—and that 
diseases of the stomach, liver and 
kidneys have increased 103 per cent 
during the past few years! 

And yet just as wrong food selec- 
tions and combinations will destroy 
our health and efficiency, so will the 
right foods create and maintain bodily 
vigor and mental energy. And by 
right mean freak 
foods- just good, every-day foods 
properly combined. In fact, to follow 
Corrective Eating it isn’t even neces- 
sary to upset your table. 

Not long ago I had a talk with 
Eugene Christian, the noted food 
scientist, who is said to have suc- 
cessfully treated over 23,000 people 
without drugs or medicines of any 
kind, and he told me of some of his 
i treatment of 


foods we do not 


experiences in the 
disease through food. 

One case that interested me greatly 
was that of a young business man 
whose efficiency had been practically 
wrecked through stomach acidity, 
fermentation and constipation §re- 
sulting in physical sluggishness which 


was naturally reflected in hi 
mind. He was twenty pounds 
when he first went to see Christian and was so 
Stomach and 


ibility to use his 
under weight 


couldn't sleep. 


nervous he | 

intestinal gases were » severe that they 
caused irregular heart action and often fits of 
great mental depression. \s Christian de- 
cribes it he was not 50 per cent eflicient either 
mentally or physically. Yet in a few days, by 
following Christian’ uggestions as to food, 
his constipation had completely gone although 
he had formerly been in the habit of taking 
large daily doses of a strong cathartic. In five 


weeks every abnormal symptom had disap- 


peared his weight having increased 6 lbs. In 


addition to this he acquired a store of physical 
and mental energy so great in comparison with 
his former self as to almost belie the fact that 
it was the same man. 

Another instance of what proper food com- 
binations can do was that of a man one hundred 
pounds over weight whose only other discom- 
fort was rheumatism. This man’s greatest 
pleasure in life was eating. "Though convinced 
of the necessity, he hesitated for months to go 
under treatment believing he would be 
deprived of the pleasures of the table. He 
finally, however, decided to try it out. Not 
only did he begin losing weight at once, quickly 
regaining his normal figure, all signs of rheuma- 
tism disappearing, but he found the new diet 
far more delicious to the taste and afforded a 
much keener quality of enjoyment than his 
old method of eating and he wrote Christian a 
letter to that effect. 

But perhaps the most interesting case that 
Christian told me of was that of a multi- 
millionaire—a man 70 years old who had been 
traveling with his doctor for several years in a 
search for health. He was extremely emaciated, 
had chronic constipation, lumbago and rheuma- 
tism. For over twenty years he had suffered 
with stomach and intestinal trouble which in 
reality was superaciduous secretions. in the 
stomach. ‘The first menus given him were 
designed to remove the causes of acidity, which 
was accomplished in about thirty days. And 
after this was done he seemed to undergo a 
complete rejuvenation. His eyesight, hearing, 
taste and all of his mental faculties became 
keener and more alert. He had had no organic 
trouble—but he was starving to death from 
malnutrition and decompositon—all caused 
by the wrong selection and combination of 
foods. After six months’ treatment this man 
was as well and strong as he had ever been in 
his life. 

These instances of the efficacy of right 
eating I have simply chosen at random 
from perhaps a dozen Eugene Christian told 
me of, every one of which was fully as in- 
teresting and they applied to as many different 
ailments. Surely this man Christian is doing 
a great work. 

‘There have been so many inquiries from all 
parts of the United States from people seeking 
the benefit of Eugene Christian’s advice and 
whose cases he is unable to hartdle personally 
that he has written a little course of lessons 
which tells you exactly what to eat for health, 
strength and efficiency. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner, curative as well as corrective, covering 
every condition of health and sickness from 
infancy to old age and for all occupations, 
climates and seasons. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal contact with the 
great food specialist, because every possible 
point is so thoroughly covered and clearly 
explained that you can scarcely think of a 
question which isn’t answered. You can start 
eating the very things that will produce the 
increased physical and mental energy you are 
secking the day you receive the lessons and you 
will find that you secure results with the first 
THC al. 

If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating simply write 
The Corrective Eating Society, Dept. 1oro, 
460 Fourt. Ave., New York city. It is not 
necessary to enclose any money with your 
request. Merely ask them to send the lessons 
on five days’ trial with the understanding that 
you will either return them within that time or 
remit $3.00, the small fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this is 
a copy of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept. 1010, 460 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may end me a ¢ 


to you within five days after receipt or 


Name 
Address 


of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. will either remail then 
fC t Eat I I will eitl 1 them 


‘ 
send you >}. 


al a icercanecs dudwihaeeendes dene wks nen 


State... 
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dwell on the way the patients have caught the 
disease.” 

“And what cure do you find?” 

“One cure is work. It often happens that 
girls go wrong from sheer lack of anything 
to do in which they can take an interest. 
Once you've given them intelligent occupa- 
tion it’s astonishing what a change comes 
over some of them.” 

The warmth with which she spoke took 
him by surprise. “I don’t see that it’s 
astonishing. If you only knew what it is 
not to have intelligent occupation “5 

He was moved to ask: “Do you?” 

She shot him a sidewise glance in answer- 
ing. “I’ve never had it and I hardly expect 
to have it — now.” 

““Why do you emphasize the now? 

“Because if I ever had any such hope 
you've taken it away.” 

“7?” The knowledge that he counted 
for anything in her life brought an element of 
joy into his amazement. 

“T had thought I might do something,” 
she declared, in a tone of reproach, “till 
you told me I couldn't.” 

“Told you you couldn’t? When?” 

“That evening at dinner, at Maggie's. 
You said that till one had done impossible 
things for oneself one couldn’t do anything 
for anyone else.” 

“Did I say impossible things?” 

“They're impossible to me.” 

“How do you know, if you haven't tried 
them?” 

“TI have tried them. It’s the bringing 
every thought into captivity — that’s the 
expression, isn’t it?” 

“Did I ever tell you to do that?” 

In some confusion she stopped short 
before a flower-shop near the corner of 
Fifty-ninth Street. “‘How beautiful!’ she 
said, rather tremblingly. “Things are al- 
ready brightening up for Christmas. It 
seems terrible for us to be enjoying ourselves, 
doesn’t it, when there’s so much misery in 
the trenches?” The digression enabled her 
to regain the necessary tone, as they walked 
on again. “If you haven't said it in so many 
words it’s what I've inferred. I've heard 
you preach a good many times 5 

He accepted the explanation. “Even so, 
it’s not anything that can be accomplished 
easily or all at once. It’s a life work.” 

Having to run counter to the up-current 
of the city’s life they were separated for a 
minute or two, which gave her time to 
think over these words. When they had 
again come together she turned on him 
suddenly with a fierceness which he had 
only suspected as an element in her char- 
acter. “How should you feel if the most 
serious thing you ever had to think about 
was dress?” 

He laughed. “I suppose I should feel 
like a man who has neither legs nor arms; 
but that can’t be your situation.” 

“Tt is — almost.” 

“Oh,: but only — almost. That lets you 
out, doesn’t it?” 

“No, because—” She hesitated long, 
pausing again before a convenient bookshop 
in a way that made him also pause. He 
noticed that, for the first time since he had 
known her, her eyes which were darker than 
hazel and deep with a baffling profundity, 
looked straight into his own. He knew she 
wanted to tell him something, to make a 
confession; but he knew, too, that she would 
make it only in suggestion, leaving him to 
draw his own conclusions. “No,” she re- 
peated, “because the only serious thing I 
have to think about I don’t think about any 
more ... I shut my mind to it... It’s 
no use... Ive thought about it so much 

and so helplessly — and always round and 
round in a circle, that now ... At least,” 
she went on, in another tone, “it would be 
quite useless — my thinking about it — if it 
weren't for — weren't for—some of the 
things you said.” 

Before he could group these broken phrases 
together, or bring out of them anything like 
coherent sense, she had hastened on again 
in such a way that the crowd divided them 
once more, 

Though there were but a few paces be- 
tween them he made no effort to rejoin her 
till he had pondered on what she had said. 
The inference was plain. It was what he 
had suspected. Maggie Palliser was wrong 
in saying Clorinda had never been in love. 
She had been in love—and unhappily. 
That was what he had seen in her from the 
first; it was the something heart-broken, the 
secret, which was not quite a secret, she had 
been trying to conceal. And yet the truth 
had scarcely come home to him before he 
found himself tingling in every nerve at the 
discovery that she wanted him to know it. 





” 





He had allowed her to keep a step 6r two 
in advance of him, while a flying wedge of 
pedestrians intervened between them. She 
walked so swiftly as to give the impression 
of a person in flight. She might have been 
trying to run away from him, or from some- 
thing in her thought. When he was again 
beside her, she spoke rapidly, and without 
looking round. 

“T wonder if you have any idea as to what 
I mean?” 

“T can guess,” he returned, quietly. He 
felt himself privileged to add: “I rather 
think I saw it from the first.” 

She seemed to quicken her pace. “I 
thought you did. From that very night at 
Maggie’s I was sure you could see right 
through me.” Before he could take these 
words up in any way, she added, breath- 
lessly: “I’m glad. It’s the more kind of you 
to treat me as you have. I—I shall never 
forget it.” 

He allowed himself to say, as if speaking 
vasually: “It’s been the most wonderful 
thing in my life to know you at all.” 

She gave no indication of having heard 
these words, going on to say, with the rapid- 
ity of subdued excitement: “But I’ve lived 
through it now. I've lived some of it 
down... not all of it.. some of it 
only ... and if you could go on helping 
re 
“If [ve helped you in any way 

“You've helped me in more ways than 
you can know anything about; and now if 
I could only do something . . . get out of 
myself... .” 

“Well, you shall.” 

“These poor girls, for example... . 
Don’t you see? If I could do any- 
thing for them . . . however little. . . .” 

He thought it tactful to follow the lead 
with which she glided away from her own 
deeper experience to something in the 
nature of a consequence. “How should you 
like to come and see them? You might be 
interested.” 

“Oh, if I might!” 

“Tt isn’t that they’re on show, or any- 
thing of that kind.” He reflected for a few 
seconds before making his next suggestion. 
“I go to talk to them every few weeks. 
Perhaps you might care to come then. 
Maggie is sometimes there, or one or an- 
other of the women directors; and they 
have a sort of tea with the girls after- 
wards, for the purpose of getting to know 
them. They'll probably be afraid of you at 
first os 

“Not half as much as I shall be afraid of 
them.” 

“But you'll get used to each other; and 
then you'll see how slight is the difference 
between them and oneself.” 

“Oh, but I see that now,” she exclaimed, 
with what was almost fervor. “I’m ready— 
ready to learn from them. . . .” 

“One does learn from them — at least I 
do. They're very touching, in their way, 
with an innocence that persists in spite of 
everything. You see, they're all under 
twenty; and just at present the oldest is 
not more than nineteen.” 


” 








O they passed from the personal topic to 

the more general; and after crossing Forty- 
second Street they scarcely spoke at all. 
At Thirty-ninth Street they turned toward 
Madison Avenue, stopping before one of 
the smaller houses on the slope of Murray 
Hill. As it was nearly dark by this time the 
outer vestibule, into which they could see 
through a glass door protected by a wrought- 
iron grille, was lighted up. It was a white 
vestibule that seemed the more spotless 
because of the strip of red carpet running up 
the steps, and the two pointed box-trees in 
tubs in the corners. Bainbridge had often, 
as he went by, looked at it enviously. It 
seemed a fitting threshold to mark the home 
of one so exquisite, so simple, so fastidious, 
so pure, so much the soul in search of the 
higher things while remaining a woman of 
the world. At the same time it was like a 
barrier which he had still to pass. Others 
went in and out over it for whom it had no 
meaning. For him it had a meaning; per- 
haps it had a meaning, too, for her. He 
guessed this when in bidding him good-by 
she said: “I can’t ask you to come in, be- 
sause you'll be late for your meeting. I'm 
afraid you'll be late as it is,”"—and yet 
refrained from asking him to come on any 
subsequent occasion. 

“But it can’t be because she doesn’t want 
me,” he declared, to himself, as he called a 
taxi to take him back to Sixty-ninth Street. 
He added, with that thumping of the heart 
which gave him again a feeling of inner faint- 
ness: “It’s because she does.” 
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ARLY on an afternoon in the week 

before Christmas Bainbridge was re- 
turning from a business visit to Philadel- 
phia. In the parlor-car he was almost alone, 
except for two or three people who sat with 
their backs to him at the distant end. 
Tired, idle, and happy in his dreams he felt 
at liberty to be undignified. He lounged, 
therefore, in his armchair, and occasionally 
closed his eyes. To make himself more com- 
fortable he pulled round the revolving-chair 
in front of him, in order to rest a foot on it, 
while he tried to doze. On the seat there 
lay a paper which a passenger had ieft 
behind him on getting out at Trenton. 

It was a journal which Bainbridge recog- 
nized at once for the reason that it might 
almost be called a national institution. It 
could be purchased anywhere between Miami 
and Seattle or Bangor and Los Angeles. In 
all parts of Europe where Americans congre- 
gate it was also to be found, bringing the 
exile into intimate personal touch with his 
compatriots at home 

Once a week it appeared in New York 
and was of a moral and elevating character 
sustained with a great big manly heartiness. 
Its aim was briefly indicated by the motto 
on its title-page: The whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, to which it adhered as strictly 
as, in a world where truth is such an elusive 
quality, could have been expected. Its 
style was bluff and trenchant, and at the 
same time confidential. It could be as light 
as a feather in its persiflage, and as fierce as 
Jeremiah in its castigations. It had a way, 
too, of taking the reader to its heart, and 
giving him that sense of self-importance 
which the fledgling gets when the man- 
about-town sits beside him in the smoking- 
room and tells him piquant anecdotes. By 
talking to you familiarly of other people’s 
sins it brought your own virtues into prom- 
inence, while assuring you that within its 
columns you were—sin or no sin! — in 
very select company. No organ could have 
been more characteristic of a democratic 
country, since by its means the veriest out- 
sider could feel, as the English like to put it, 
“in the know.” Being in the know meant 
being in the secrets of wealthy or distin- 
guished persons, whose hearts, for a multi- 
plicity of reasons, might be otherwise shut 
against you. The same useful gift that en- 
abled the prophet to tell the King of Israel 
what the King of Syria whispered in his bed- 
chamber made it possible for this particular 
periodical to keep a passionately interested 
public informed of flirtations, escapades, 
and scandals quite as soon as the principals 
themselves knew they were involved in them. 
The interval between the crime and the 
chronicle was scarcely longer than that 
between the lightning and the thunder, if 
it was as long. Indeed, there had been 
instances when the chronicle had come before 
the crime, making the prophetic analogy 
even more exact. 

It was not often that Bainbridge scanned 
these paragraphs, but he did it now, not from 
interest in their contents so much as from 
ennui and a vague contemptuous amuse- 
ment. He was still turning the pages list- 
lessly, and with an inward smile, when his 
attention was attracted by a name. It 
was a name which at first merely danced 
before him, without context or coherence 
with the lines in which it occurred. He re- 
quired a few seconds to get his eyes focussed 
und his faculties into play, so as to read with 
comprehension. 

“IT am sorry to hear that all is not well 
between the Leslie Pallisers, which is no 
more than those of us who have known 
Maggie for most of her five-and-thirty years 
have been expecting. That she shouldn’t 
always be able to tie the decorative Leslie 
to her apron-strings anyone with the social 
instinct might have been able to foretell. I 
saw them at the Cloudsleys, on the day when 
poor plain little Edith made her bow to the 
world, and a husband more bored or a wife 
more suspicious it has never been my lot 
to contemplate. It is a pity, I think, that 
married people should air their jealousies in 
public; but then Maggie always had a 
temper. Now, too, that a certain interest- 
ing, dark-eyed woman is again in New York 
we may look for dramatic surprises.” 

Bainbridge read this composition, firsf 
with amazement, then with incredulity, and 
last of all with horror. His sense of outrage 
was limited to the fact that anything so 
crudely and so cruelly audacious should find 
a place in a print that could be called Amer- 
ican. There was no reason in it, nothing to 
justify so gross a violation of ordinary de- 
ceney. Since it dealt with those who were 
dear to him he treated it as something 
new. It was like a new crime—a crime 


against the liberties ensured by the pro- 
tection of the Stars and Stripes. He forgot 
that it was a crime committed with impunity 
as long as he could remember. The sheet he 
held in his hand had been doing this very 
thing since before he had gone to Harvard, 
before he had gone to school. Even to 
himself, with his ready instinct to fall back 
on the privileges of the private individual, its 
offence was not in the paragraph in the ab- 
stract, but in its attack on people whom he 
knew. In the case of people whom he didn’t 
know he would have allowed, with American 
indifference to the common weal, malig- 
nancy to go unrebuked, either mentally or 
in act. 

His chief misgiving was as to the amount 
of circulation such slanders could receive. 
That it would be wide he had no doubt. 
That amonp4eslie’s and Maggie’s extensive 
acquaintance there would be few who would 
not believe them to be at variance before 
the week was out was all too probable. That 
Maggie, were she to hear of it, would be 
bitterly angry with Leslie, whether he was 
to blame or not, was the result he held least 
in dread. What he feared was her own 
humiliation. Whether true or false these 
statements would wound her to the quick. 
Proud and high-handed, but quiveringly 
sensitive where Leslie was concerned, she 
would not get over the effect for years. She 
might never get over it at all. 

Before nightfall he had an opportunity 
to test his apprehensions. As it was his duty 
to report to Dr. Galloway what had hap- 
pened in Philadelphia he called at the rec- 
tory immediately on returning to New 
York. The rector was not at home; but Mrs. 
and Miss Galloway were in the drawing- 
room knitting for the Red Cross. Gifts at 
St. Mary Magdalen’s being lavished on the 
church rather than on the rectory the room 
was worn without being shabby, while there 
had been little or no attempt to harmonize 
colors and styles according to the modern 
taste in furnishing. It was cheerful, how- 
ever, with a fire on the hearth, and a soft 
bright spot thrown out by ar. electric lamp 
through a vellum shade painted in fruits 
and flowers. 


T was not difficult for Bainbridge to intro- 

duce the subject on his mind, to which 

Mrs. Galloway responded in a deep contralto 
that was almost bass: 

“T don’t allow such stuff to lie about. My 
own copy never leaves my room, through 
fear of its falling into the hands of the 
servants.” 

A dimpling, dumpling little bundle of a 
woman, her former prettiness was scarcely 
marred by an eyelid that drooped lower than 
its fellow, and a mole with a tuft of hair at 
a corner of the upper lip. 

“Oh, as to the servants,” Miss Galloway 
replied, “they’ve generally a copy of their 
own. I often see it when I go to the kitchen.” 

Bainbridge felt his fears confirmed. “I 
was afraid it was rather widely read.” 

“Tt’s a sin and a shame,” came with mock 
severity from Mrs. Galloway. “People 
ought to boycott the thing. Then they'd 
stop printing it.” 

“Why don’t you do that yourself, mother?” 

“What would be the use of my doing it 
when other people wouldn’t?” 

“You'd be one reader the less.” 

“T shouldn’t care anything about that.” 
She turned toward Bainbridge with a co- 
quettish, wayward toss of the head. She was 
accustomed to being the centre of the room, 
“What are you going to do with a woman like 
me? I simply won't and can’t and shan’t 
reform. I’m a stone around my husband's 
neck, and a shocking example to my daughter. 
But what can anyone do?” 

Mary Galloway smiled gently and dis- 
tantly, her eyes on her needles. “They can 
only allow you to be a privileged character, 
mother dear.”” She leaned forward to ex- 
amine her parent’s work. “Oh, what are 
you doing? You're not purling already!” 
she exclaimed. 

Mrs. Galloway laughed with an_ irres- 
ponsibility that seemed to come from tipsi- 
ness because of the droop of her eyelid. “I 
got tired of that everlasting knitting stitch. 
I thought I'd do something different.” 

The daughter took the work into her own 
hands. “It will all have to come out, right 
down to there.” 

During the task of readjustment to which 
Mrs. Galloway submitted her work without 
protest, chuckling like a naughty child, 
Bainbridge had time to notice the change 
that had come over the girl during the past 
month or two. She had grown thin; she 
looked tired. Some of her pretty color had 
wasted away, and her eyes, in which there 
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‘No human being ever has a future unless he 
or she had a past—and the severer the past the 
more splendid the future.”’ 


Brent put into words her own inarticulate thoughts. God him- 
self only knew what she had been through. But she held her head 
high. Never once had she surrendered her soul to the despoiler. 
Proven was her right to a career high above the common lot. 


This was her day. Not for a moment had she allowed herself 
to doubt that it would come. Here lay her opportunity. Brent, 
eminent playwright, successful producer, man of the world, under- 
stood her; saw in her eyes the expression that meant so much of 
bitter experience, cruel hardship and suffering. He recognized possi- 
bilities in her far beyond the ordinary theatrical material. In 


“The Story of Susan Lenox, Her Fall and 
Rise” by David Graham Phillips 


this marks the beginning of the upward path. Susan Lenox rises 
into the white light of success, wins the comradeship of great men 
and women. You will want to read and profit by this second 
chapter in the life of Susan Lenox. It is a story of poignant feel- 
ing, firm resolve, supreme courage; a strong noble woman reaching 
her high destination gloriously. 


Start ‘“‘The Story of Susan Lenox, Her Rise’’ today. It is but one of the 
many big features that throng every issue of Hearst’s, among which are such fine 
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had always been a sparkle of fun, seemed to 
have grown larger and softer and vaguer. 
The dash of disdain had gone from her man- 
ner, its place being taken by a listlessness 
against which she strove by spurts and sallies 
that subsided suddenly, as if she forgot to 
keep them up. Since she was unaware of 
the thoughts he had entertained toward her 
for a day or two, and of the way in which 
Clorinda Gildersleeve had dispelled them, it 
comforted him to think that the change could 
have nothing to do with him. 

As she unraveled her mother’s work he 
reverted to the topic of the Pallisers. “Of 
course no one who knows Leslie and M: aggie 
will take suc ‘h rubbish seriously 

“T shall,” Mrs. Galloway interrupted, 
gaily. “I believe it. I’m prepared to ac- 
cept the worst.” 

“It’s no more than has been gaid about a 
good many other people,” Miss Galloway 
observed, “and not as bad as they’ve said 
of some. I often wonder why it is that we 
Americans are more subject to this form of 
outrage than any other people. A paper 
like this wouldn’t have a public in any other 
country in the world.” 

“And who can possibly be the contribu- 
tors? They must be people with some means 
of knowing what goes on.” 

As he spoke his glance encountered Miss 
Galloway’s; and it was perhaps because each 
read the mind of the other that they looked 
hastily away. Mrs. Galloway laughed with 
chuckling gaiety. 

“How do you know I’m not one? I'd 
write for them if they'd pay me well 
enough —and give them their money’s 
worth.” 

“If Maggie stays at home,” Mary Gallo- 
way remarked, her eyes on her knitting, 
“she's sure to hear of it. She mayn’t read 
the thing herself — everyone isn’t so keen 
on the higher literature as mother — but 
some kind friend will let it out. If Leslie 
could only be persuaded to take her away 
over Christmas! I know she’s out of sorts, 
and rather dreading the big family party 
they'll have to go to at somebody's house. 
Leslie could be tired, too, and make it an 
excuse for spending the holiday at Aiken or 
White Sulphur Springs. I'd drop him the 
hint, if I knew him well enough.” 

On reflection it seemed to Bainbridge a 
wise step to take. Returning to his house, 
therefore, he telephoned to Palliser, asking 
him to look in on him during the evening, 
should he find himself without an engage- 
ment. Summoning Wheelock he commis- 
sioned him to go out and buy the current 
issue of the journal which had caused so 
much friendly perturbation. 

Wheelock shuffled, proceeding to hem and 
haw. The typical decent English valet, 
getting on toward middle life, he hesitated 
at spanning the gulf that parted master from 





man. “If I might make so bold, sir,” he 
began, at last, “not meaning any offence, 


or to take a liberty that you might be against 
my taking, in a manner of speaking, sir, but 
if I don't _offe nd you, or go out of my 
place — 

“You won't go out of your place or offend 
me either, Wheelock. What is it?” 

“Well, sir, me and Mrs. Wheelock, not 
wishing to be more intimate with our betters 
than we've a right to be — but seeing we're 
in service, in a manner of speaking, and 
liking to know what's what, and how our 
be ‘tters carries on ——” 

“Do you mean that you've got a copy in 
the house?” 

“Well, sir, in a manner of speaking, yes — 
that is, if it wouk In’t be a liberty, or take me 
out of my place 


“Even Wheelock ‘penile it,” Bainbridge 
thought. Aloud he said: “Then lend it to 
me. It will save your going out.” 

AVE you seen this?” 
Palliser answered scornfully. “* Why 
no. Never read the rag. But it’s queer; 
you're the second man who has asked me 


that to-day.” 

They were sitting in Bainbridge’s study, 
in the same relative positions and chairs 
which he and Malcolm Grant had occupied 
about two years before. 

‘Then you'd better look at it.” 

Palliser, who had lighted a cigarette, 
paused, with the match still burning between 
his fingers. ‘There's nothing in it about me, 
is there?” 

Bainbridge passed the journal to his friend, 
the paragraph marked in pencil. “You can 
see for yourself.” 

Putting his cigarette to his lips at inter- 
vals, while he blew out light puffs of smoke, 
Palliser scanned the lines rapidly. Bain- 
bridge watched the cloud descend on the 


romantic face, though the sudden exclama- 
tion at the end took him by surprise. 

“My God, who could have got hold of 
that?® Dashing the paper to his knee he 
crumpled it in his hand. But the expression 
changed instantly, becoming guarded and 
alert. “I mean,” he began to stammer, 
“what are they — what are they trying to 
put over on us?” 

The revelation Bainbridge had received 
was so much more than he was expecting 
that for a minute or two he was at a loss as 
to what to say. “You don’t mean to tell 
me,” he asked, finding it difficult to put the 
question into words, “that there's — there’s 
truth in it?” 

Palliser answered absently. “No; no; 
that is— well, perhaps if I said—” He 
broke off, impatiently. “Oh, hang it all, 


Arthur! This is New York. What do you 
suppose?” 

Bainbridge took his time. “Well, I 
hadn’t supposed that,” he said, simply, 


when he-could articulate the words. 

Palliser’s thoughts again went wandering. 
“No; no; you wouldn't.” He burst out 
eagerly. “If I can only keep Maggie from 
hearing about it! I don’t mind for myself — 
the gossip and that kind of rot — but 
Maggie’s another matter.” 

“Quite so; it’s why I asked you to come 
round this evening. Maggie's the type of 
woman not to distinguish clearly between the 
true and the false, the minute the thing has 
been said.” He added, softly: “I took it 
for granted that it was false.” 

Palliser seized the opportunity to deny 
what he could. “Some of it is false — see? 
Fhere’s nothing wrong between Maggie and 
me. I've taken care of that. Maggie's not 
jealous — at least, not more than any other 
married woman — just by fits and starts — 


but nothing serious or permanent. That's 
pure invention.’ 
From sheer eagerness Bainbridge leaned 


forward, an arm resting across his knee. 
“T suppose we may as well talk frankly, 
Leslie, now that we're on the subject. What- 
ever has happened, or is still to happen, I 
can’t be anything but your friend.” 

“IT know that; but —” he rose and began 
to pace restlessly about the room — “but 
how can I be frank? I’m not — not the 
only one involved.” 

Bainbridge’s eyes followed him. “You 
mean that there is this—this other wo- 
man?” 

Palliser came to a standstill in the shadow 
of the bookcases on the other side of the room. 
He answered with deliberation and unusual 
distinctness. “There was; there isn’t now. : 
He continued, in a more broken tone: “She's 
—an—an actress. You wouldn't know 
her name, so it’s no use to tell you any- 
thing about her.” 

“Tm not asking you anything about her. 
I don't want to know. For the minute 
Maggie is our only consideration. Every- 
thing else can wait till you want to take it 
up — if you ever do. - 

“T never shall,” Palliser declared, huski- 
ly, “because it’s all over. Been over and 
done with for three years and more. Thought 
it was not only dead and buried, but that 
nobody knew it had ever been alive. How 
the devil this confounded rag can have got 
hold of it 

“When once you choose to do that sort 
of thing, Leslie, you never know who 

Palliser steppe <d forward from the obscuri- 
ty in which he had taken refuge. “I didn't 
choose to do that sort of thing,” he inter- 
rupted, fiercely. “I never thought of it. 
Neither did she. It — it flared up.” 

* Does anything ever flare up unless there's 
something out of which to make a fire?” 

The words were scarcely out of Bain- 
bridge’s mouth before it came to him that 
he had used them on some similar occasion. 
He had used them, too, in response to some 
such remark as this. When? Where? 
The recollection eluded him. It was like a 
memory that is not a memory — that may 
be a hint of a previous existence, or no more 
than something imagined or dreamed. For 
the instant he had no time to give to it, 
since Palliser went on: 

“No, I dare say nothing does flare up un- 
less there’s something out of which to make a 
fire, but at present that's not the point. The 
fire is out —to all intents and purposes. 
What ve got to provide against is Maggie's 
seeing there are ashes.” 

Bainbridge perceived his opportunity. 
“Why shouldn't you take her away — over 
Christmas?” 

“What good would that do? Wherever 
she went she'd see this cursed thing in the 
bookstalls for another week.” 

“You could keep her from that, and by 
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the time you came back you'd find that no 
one had paid it any attention — unless they 
keep at you. If they do, and Maggie dis- 
covers there has been an actress in your 
life 





Palliser came forward, resolutely, throw- 
ing his half-smoked cigarette into the fire. 
“] think [ll be off. But before I go, Arthur, 
I've a favor to ask you. Don't—” He 
seemed hung up for words, or for the exact 
thought he was trying to express — “Don’t,” 
he began again, “don’t say anything to me 
about — about the—the actress—till I 
give you the tip. See? It’s all over, you 
understand — but I can’t talk of it — not 
even with you — not yet a while, at any rate.” 

Bainbridge rose, laying a hand on his 
friend’s shoulder. “All right, Leslie. I 
shall never speak of it unless you do; but I 
shan’t keep it a secret from you that I'm 
thinking a lot.” 

They were in the hall, where Palliser, who 
had thrown a handsome fur coat over 
his dinner-jacket, stood thoughtful and 
sombre and more than ever ornamental. 
Suddenly he looked up. “Arthur,” he ex- 
claimed, sharply, “don’t get married.” 

Bainbridge was taken by surprise. “ What 
makes you think I've any idea of doing it?” 

Palliser moved toward the door. “ Never 
mind that; but — but don’t. You're well 
enough off as you are.” He had turned the 
knob and was passing out when he added: 
“Or if you do—marry Mary Galloway. 
She was cut out for you.” 

Before he could make any retort to this 
Bainbridge found himself alone. Going 
back to his stydy he fell to meditation. He 
did so, leaning against the mantelpiece, with 
his back to the dying fire. He was reckon- 
ing up the time. It was all over, Leslie had 


said, three years before. That meant it 
had been going on during the first few months 
in which he himself had been at St. Mary 
Magdalen’s, at the very time when Leslie 
had been showing so much interest in all 
that affected the parish life. He could do 
that — he could seem to live happily with 
Maggie — he could seem to be at peace 
with his conscience — and still be keeping up 
an affair, that had plainly cut deeply into 
his heart, with someone on the stage. Bain- 
bridge wondered how men who were not 
depraved —as Leslie certainly was not — 
could combine blends of conduct so incon- 
gruous. If there was any palliation of the 
guilt it lay in the fact that it had not been a 


matter of premeditation. It had flared up.” 


He was thrown back on that elusive, tan- 
talizing memory. These words had certainly 
been spoken to him once before, and in cir- 
cumstances that bore a resemblance to those 
of this evening. But when—and where? 
—and by whom? 

And yet as he searched his recollections 
of the past four years his mind revolted 
against the task. It was like going back into 
a jungle, stifling, smothering, miasmatic. 
So much had been told him! So many 
hearts had been poured into his! Had he 
not had wholesome counter-agents within 
himself — had he not been able to dismiss 
and forget — he must have been sickened, 
poisoned, by the inflow of nauseating con- 
fidence. 

In the end he gave the effort up. He did 
so not from lack of interest in the matter, but 
because he dropped again into his armchair 
to indulge in happy dreams. They were 
dreams of Clorinda Gildersleeve, whom on 
the next day, at her own invitation, he was 
to see for the first time at home. 


In the next chapter, occurs a dramatic scene, with Maggie Palliser 
as the chief figure. Bainbridge finds his love for Clorinda grow- 


ing, and swift and moving events bring him to a sudden decision 








The Gun-Runners 


‘Continued from page 27} 





far and who might forget, in the zest of the 
chase, to ask again the question she dreaded 
to answer. 

Chartie Horne backed out of the bush and 
squatted on his boot-heels, watching the two 
until they were hidden in the cloud of dust 
they kicked out of the trail. Of course the girl 
would have her way and take the Kid to 
Mincral Spring — she was shrewd enough to 
run in that direction now, and judging from 
what Charlie had seen and heard, he thought 
she would manage to keep him there. He 
stood up and watched the dust cloud roll 
on down the trail and then turned his at- 
tention to his own affairs. The Kid had 
fallen into the trap— whatever it was. 
Margy Wheeler would keep him away from 
the ranch 

Why? What was the sudden objection 
to having Van Dillon ride home with the 
girl? Why didn’t Fred Dallam want him 
in the neighborhood that day? 

Granite Peak, as we have explained, was 
merely a huge, egg-shaped mound of granite, 
barren as rock can be; jagged and forbidding 
like most of the bees upheavals in the 
Southwest. Charlie mounted and rode close 
to the southern wall where the broken slope 
promised a fair foothold; cached his horse 
in a brushy hollow, hung his spurs over the 
saddle-horn, took his carbine from its boot 
and began to climb. 

At the top he sank down breathless and 
perspiring in a sheltered nook where he would 
not be seen from below. The little uneven 
valley to the north lay spread before him, 
Dallam’s ranch in the foreground, five hun- 
dred feet below. He took nis field glasses 
from their case, adjusted the focus and be- 
gan a slow, critical survey of the ranch from 
the stables and corrals to the farthest pasture 
fence. 

A little world in itself it looked, absorbed 
in its own peaceful pursuits. Besides the 
adobe ranch house with its vine-covered 
porch and high, white-curtained windows, 
a bareheaded woman was kneeling, prodding 
with an old fork at the roots of some plants 
that looked like “bachelor buttons” just 
coming into quaint bloom. A yellow hen 
squeezed through a wide space in the paling 
fence and came toward her, stopping now 
and then with one foot uplifted, to watch 
th: woman with perky, sidelong glances. 
The woman rose stiffly, spied the hen and 





flapped her apron at it, and the hen went 
fluttering here and there trying to find the 
place where it came through the fence. 

Ife turned the glasses upon the corrals and 
saw four calves lying asleep under a shed, at 
peace with their world. A few pigs rooted 
boredly outside. Along the trail beyond the 
buildings where the road was fenced into 
a lane, a man was jogging townward in a 
spring wagon drawn by a pair of high-hipped 
work horses. Nothing, absolutely nothing 
to excite curiosity or suspicion. 

Immediately below him, too close to the 
hill for him to see unless he moved his posi- 
tion, voices rose in desultory talk. The 
rattle and clank of a hay-baler told that work 
was going on; pressing the harvest of the 
broad meadowland into bales of fragrant 
hay that brought better prices from the Mex- 
icans than it did in the Texas market. 
Charlie knew all about that. He had 
frequently talked with the haulers, easy- 
going fellows with twinkling eyes and a joke 
always on the tips of their tongues; old-time 
range riders whom age or accident had 
shelved to the high spring seat of a hay 
wagon to drive four or six, as the load might 
warrant, down to the ford and a mile or so 
beyond; chewing and shouting back and 
forth and giving no thought of the morrow 
— Charlie knew them, every one. 

And right down here below him was the 
baling crew that kept the haulers supplied 
with wired, hard-packed squares of secate — 
which is the Mexican word for hay. For the 
life of him, Charlie could not see why Fred 
Dallam should be so anxious to insure the 
I\id’s absence from the ranch that day. So 
far as he could see there was nothing un- 
usual going on —and ke had to admit to 
himself that when he climbed the peak he had 
expected to see something besides every-day 
ranch work going on at Dallam’s. 

But Charlie Horne was a thorough young 
man, and since he had exerted himself to 
climb Granite Peak he would not go down 
without having seen all there was to be seen. 
Ile let himself down into a fissure from where 
he could see the baling crew; at work. 

Inside a large corral of adobe that had for 
one side of it the bare, seamed side of the 
bluff, stood the press beside a long stack of 
hay. From the fissure Charlie could look 
down on the men, and into the baler itself. 
Ile settled himself with his back against one 
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$100,000 a year 


The Board of Directors of a gigantic wholesale 
grocery concern had gathered to select a new presi- 


dent. 


A keen broad-minded director arose. 


the man we want,” and he named the 
a great National Bank. 


“What!” cried one astonished director, “What 
does a banker know about our business?” 

“This man knows more than just banking,” 
“Banking, like wholesaling, is 


was the answer. 


“T know 
president of 





only one phase of business. This man is not limited 


to any one field. He knows all the de- 
partments of business—finance, econo- 
mics, organization, selling,accounting.” 
They discussed the matter from all 
standpoints. Finally they all said, 
“*Let’s get him if we can.” 

The banker accepted the presidency 
of the wholesale grocery concern at 
a salary of $100,000. 

In a surprisingly’ short time he had 
completely reorganized the whole con- 
cern. 

New, well-planned office short cuts 
replaced the old, roundabout methods. 

The former sluggish office force was 
snapped into a wide awake, powerful 
organization with a capacity to handle 
enormous business. 


Do you know why most inexperi- 


When you hire 


The inspiring success of this banker, 
in a business totally new to him, was 
the result of his broad business train- 
ing. His greatness lay in his knowl- 
edge of business fundamentals. Each 
move, each decision he made, was 
backed up by a clear, intelligent grasp 
of the why and the how of the prob- 
lems he had to solve. 

The problems this man had to face 
were far more complicated than those 
listed here. Yet these comparatively 
simple problems are the very rocks 
upon which business careers are 
smashed. Sooner or later, you, too, 
will meet these questions. How will 
you answer them? 


a man do you Could you apply the principles of 


enced promoters fail trying toraise know what questions to ask and — Qrientifie Management to a new job 
money for a new business, and how what to leave unasked in order to. ‘ ? 


to avoid their mistakes .. .. .. 


Do you know what facts to get 
in order to figure the percentage of 
its sales that a business can afford to 
spend for advertising ..... ; 


Do you know how to satisfy a 
bank as to your deserving a loan .. .? 


get a line on the applicant's characte tr 
without his realizing it 


What are the six things a business 
man should watch for and satisfy 
himself on before he signs his ni ume 
toa business paper. 


Can you analyze a product se as 
to show what stvle of advertising 
is best for it 


Can vou analyze the market of 
& proposition so as to tell accurately 
whether it will be cheaper to sell 
direct by mail, or through usta 
trade channels P 


Can you figure how much of any 


Do you know the vital difference particular article 


a retailer should Do you know how the manager of 


to a business man between “getting order, by the number of turn-overs a business keeps tab on just how 
a loan” and “discounting his note, per year, necessary for profit’ in profitably cach department is being 
? 


and when each js necessary. . ? that line 


The Knowledge That Carries 
Men Through 


You cannot catalog the answers 
to these broad questions.  Cir- 
cumstances vary. But the big 
underlying principles always re- 
main the same. It is the knowl- 
edge of the basic principles that 
carries men through to success. 

It is this broad grasp of the 
broad fundamentals of business 
and the application of them to 
the individual case that the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
giving to more than 40,000 
business men today. 


The Modern Business Course 
and Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute gives you a 
logical foundation on which to 
build your future business knowl- 
edge and experience. All de- 
partments of business are covered 
and presented to you in interest- 
ing, practical form. 


The Kind of Men Enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often en- 
rolled with the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
along with ambitious young clerks in their 
employ. The following are some of the sub- 
scribers to the Modern Business Course and 
Service of the Alexander Hamilton Institute: 
Alfred I. DuPont, of the DuPont Powder 
Companies, capitalized at $120,000,000; Mel- 
ville W. Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg 
Co., a $1,500,000 corporation; Geo. M. Verity, 
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President of the American Rolling Mills, a 
$5,000,000 corporation; Wm. H. Ingersoll, 
Marketing Manager of the biggest watch 
company in the world; N. A. Hawkins, Gen- 
eral Sales Manager of the Ford Motor Car 
€o.—and scores of other equally prominent 
men. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the 
highest standing is represented in the Advis- 
ory Council of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute. This Council includes Frank A.Vander- 
lip, President of the National City Bank; 
Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation; John Hays Hammond, the 
famous engineer; Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York University School of 
Commerce, and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the stat- 
istician and economist. 


‘‘Forging Ahead in Business’’ 


A careful reading of this 128-page book, 
“Forging Ahead in Business,” copy of which 
we will send you free, will repay you many 
times over. It will help measure what you 
know—what you don’t know, and what you 
should know—to make success sure. It will 
make you want to get the study habit. If you 
feel uncertain of yourself, if you long for bigger 
responsibilities, power, influence, money 
this Course and Service will fit you toe grasp 
the opportunities that are bound to come 
to those who are prepared. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
399 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 


| Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” —FREE 


Business 
Address ... 
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Edward 
Penfeld. 


‘The Threshold of the South’’ 


This is the first of a new series of “American Adventures”’ by Julian Street, illustrated by Wallace 
Morgan. All those who read the same author’s delightfully humorous “Abroad At Home” 


stories will welcome the new series. The first one will appear in the September 16th issue of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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wall of the fissure and his feet braced against 
the opposite side and proceeded to watch 
the process of baling hay. It looked simple 
enough to Charlie, up there in the shade and 
more or less at his ease. A Mexican crew this 
was, and for greasers Charlie considered that 
they showed a great deal of industry — espe- 
cially since they were working without a boss. 
Fred Dallam probably had charge of the work, 
gbut it was plain that he could safely leave 
“them without much fear of their shirking. 
> Whatever questionable business might 
take place at the Dallam ranch, Charlie 
had no clue to it. Just now it was very 
quiet, very peaceful. Now and then a laugh 
arose, or a snatch of song. Charlie began 
to feel that his climb had been labor wasted. 

Then, idly watching the hay press at work, 
he leaned forward and stared down into the 
corral. One bale, two bales — a good half- 
dozen were pressed and tied with wire and 
dragged to the pile where the haulers loaded 
their wagons, before Charlie moved any part 
of him but his eyelids. “‘ Well, what do you 
know about that!”’ he muttered at last, with 
a little, satisfied smile twitching at the cor- 
ners of his lips. He leaned forward and 
watched another bale come out of the press, 
and then began a cautious retreat from his 
hiding place. 

He reached his horse, mounted and rode 
down the side toward Cobra, rounded the end 
of the peak nearest the town, hid his horse in 
another clump of bushes and began to make 
his way back toward the corral, keeping under 
cover of rocks and bushes, and taking advan- 
tage of every little gully and every dry wash. 

The hay-baler was still at work, the voices 
of the men still chattered good-naturedly 
above the clank of the press. Charlie stood 
close to the corral wall where it joined the 
bluff and listened for a minute, searched 
with his eyes for foothold above him, and 
with his carbine held in his right hand he 
climbed up and over. 

By the positions of the men at their work 
he knew none of them would be facing this 
way — he had made sure of that while he 
was up on the peak — so that he had not 
much fear of being seen too soon. Still it 
was a ticklish moment for him while he was 
pulling himself to the top of the wall and 
getting his legs over, ready to jump down 
inside. But he had the haystack between 
himself and the crew as soon as he was on 
the ground inside, and the man on the stack 
had been looking down on the-other way at 
the baler, and had not seen him. No one 
saw him, in fact, until he stepped around the 
end of the haystack with his rifle looking 
their way menacingly. 

“Put up your hands, boys,” he said, by 
way of announcing his presence, and grinned 
at the way their jaws dropped when they 
whirled and faced him. “I’m a State Ranger.” 

His eyes went coldly over the group, and 
wherever they rested for a second or two, 
there a man turned a shade more sallow and 
lifted his trembling hands higher. The last 
to feel the weight of his glance was the man 
who had been tying the bales with wire. 
Charlie looked at him so hard the fellow’s 
knees bent under him. Texas Ranger — 
only too well they knew what that meant. 

“You wire and tie these men,” Charlie 
commanded sharply. “Turn around, the 
rest of you, and back up here. Farther — 
over this way. Stop there. You next the 
baler, take down your hands and put them 
behind you. You with the wire, see if you 
can do as well as you done on the hay — 
Never mind the long ends — take a turn or 
two around his middie and give it a tie. . . . 
That's right — fine; now the next one, same 
way. Good. ... Number five, put yours 
behind you. Put — your — hands — behind 
you! ... I thought you would. Tie him, 
you — here, give that wire an extra twist. 

That’s the way. 

“Now, you with the wire, take a piece of 
it and back up here to me. . . .” 

“Oh, sefor, please 4 

“Would you rather get shot? I thought 
not! Put your hands back here. All right 

- fine and dandy. Stand still, all of you — 
the show ain’t quite over yet.” 

He shifted his rifle to the hollow of his 
arm and went down the line behind them, 
gleaning what weapons they had. Then he 
took a length of baling wire and wired them 
all together, a loop around the neck, a twist 
or two that held it like a collar; a foot of 
space and a loop around another neck with 
a couple of twists. Six in a row, one behind 





the other — and when he had finished, little 
Charlie Horne backed off and surveyed his 
work with a grin of approval. 

“T sure ought to take out a patent on that 
neck-yokin’ with wire,” he told them quiz- 
zically. “Don’t hurt yuh, does it?” 

“No, sefor,” quavered the hindmost one 
who, being farthest from the dreaded Texano, 
found courage to use his voice. _ “Still, i 
out on the collar of the shirt. 

“Why, sure!’’ Charlie went down the line, 
pulling sweaty shirt collars up to protect 
grimy necks from chafing with the wire. 
He had no desire to be more cruel than he 
must, and he told them so good-humoredly. 

He was fumbling with the collar of’ the 
man in front when something — it may have 
been a flickering, a sidelong glance of the 
fellow’s eyes — warned Charlie. He wheeled 
suddenly and faced the gate, his hand drop- 
ping to his gun, and saw Fred Dallam stand- 
ing there. At the same instant Fred fired, 
and the bullet pinged past his face, it was 
so close. Charlie fired from the hip before 
Fred had time to aim again, and his shot 
went true. Fred dropped his gun and wob- 
bled a minute before he sagged to the ground, 
one hand going up to his shoulder. 

The six Mexicans exclaimed under their 
breaths, naming a saint or two supplicatingly. 
After that they stood very, very still, lest 
this terrible little man turn upon them in 
anger. Charlie went over to the fallen man, 
lifted him and, grunting with the weight, 
dragged him into the shade of the wall. He 
carried loose hay and strewed it hurriedly 
for a bed, got him upon it and raised his 
head upon an improvised pillow. 

“That's all I can do for you right now, 
hombre,” he said regretfully. “You ain't 
hurt as bad as you might be, at that. I can 
tell by your color, which is healthy, consider- 
ing. I'll have to tie you up — but I'll be 
back with a doctor just as quick as I can 
make the trip to town and back.” 

Whereupon he marshaled his six yoked 
Mexicans and drove them before him at a trot 
toward Cobra. By a short cut it was not 
more than a mile — and such was his driving 
ability that he had them panting up the 
street to the jail in no more than half an 
hour or so. In another ten minutes he had 
found the doctor and started back with him. 

“Hey, where yuh goin’?”’ shouted a voice 
from out a cloud of dust just where the road 
forked outside the town. “I'd like a little 
help with these here fellers, Charlie. I've 
been herdin’ ’em along alone — and it ain't 
any snap!” The Kid, his round face purple 
with heat and excitement, rode out from 
behind a string of four-horse wagons and 
stared after the doctor’s machine. 

“Go on, doc. I'll be with yuh soon as I 
can,” yelled Charlie, and jumped. He landed 
like a cat, on his feet; ran a rod before he could 
stop himself and returned to the Kid, who 
was marching three men ahead of him, while 
a fourth one, looking scared to death, drove 
the head wagon. The hay-haulers, Charlie 
saw when he gave thema second glance. 

“What d’ yuh think, Charlie?” the Kid 
began excitedly, “I found out how the guns 
was gittin’ acrost! I was riding along behind 
the last hay wagon and a bale bounded off 
the top of the load and busted wide open — 
and say! There was four guns in the middle 
of the bale!” 

“Uh-huh,” Charlie grunted. “I saw how 
the baling crew was packing rifles in the 
middle of every bale — had their press-board 
fixed to leave the center hollow, so they could 
stick in the rifles and press a full flake on 
top — you know carbines is just the right 
size. I just now throwed ’em in jail. How'd 
you turn the trick, Kid?” 

“Me?” The Kid pursed up his lips, his 
round eyes fixed upon his prisoners. “* Why, 
I just made ’em git off and walk —I took 


away their guns and made ’em hitch the- 


leaders of every team to the wagon in front 
till they was all strung out like this — and 
then I took the scaredest one and made him 
drive the hull outfit in. And just to keep 
him thinkin’ about me, I sent a bullet over 
his head once in a while.” 

That night, when the two could sit down 
once more for a comfortable smoke and talk 
the thing over, the Kid looked at Charlie 
queerly for a minute. 

“Say,” he began in a boyish, off-hand way 
to hide his deeper feelings,“ I don’t give a darn 
whether she’s engaged to Fred Dallam or not. 
Serves her right if she is! She lied to me. 
She ain’t the kinda girl I thought she was.” 


NEXT MONTH: “The Marvellous Cassie Chadwick,” another one 
of those truth-is-stranger-than-fiction articles by C. P. Connolly. 
You remember the one about the American youths who robbed 
the Bank of England. Cassie’s career is even more remarkable. 
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Why Can't I Get Any Fun 
Out of Life? 


It’s a fair question you are asking your- 
self. Why can’t you find any time for 
play? Why must you be chained to a 
desk or work-bench from dawn to dark? 
Why should you be a wage slave, with 
never a moment for recreation, 

What faculty do your big money-making 
friends possess that you lack? 
so much more brilliant than you are? You 
know they are not. 

True, they have brains, experience, ability, 
knowledge, energy, but so have you. But be- 
sides those qualities, every successful man has “2 recommended ‘Power of Will’ to a youns 
cultivated and developed his Power of Will man and his salary has increased 800°; within 
for will power is the key to success. "—IV. M. Taylor, Efficiency Expert 

For a few dollars a week you can hire men of Willys-Overland Co : 
genius and talent to work for you—if you have $1,500 to $50,000 Yeariy 


“Three years ago I was making $1,500 a year 





. 
Personal Experiences 

Among 100,000 users of “ Power of Will” are 
such men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, Ex. U.S 
Chinese Ambassador; Assistant Postmaster 
General Britt; Licut. Gor Mekelvie of 
Nebraska; General Manager Christeson of 
Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis 
former Vice-Pres. Art Metal Construction Co 
Are they really Gov. Ferris of Michigan, and many others of 
equal prominence 

Here are just a few extracts from the thou 
sands of voluntary letters from owners telling 
what the book has meant to them 


800°;, Increase in One Year 





—) — of will to command and direct them. me —e : Digan ogg Se paves 
Pp. i working day and night. oday ake 
Malt Leather ou can find time for pli ay, you can command $1,000 a week and have time for other things 
Gold Top | Tespect, recognition, rewards from the men who as well. To the lessons in the book ‘Power of 
Leaves now ignore you, by intelligent exercise of your Will’ do I owe this sudden rise (Name on 


request.) 
Worth $3,000 to $30,000 


“From what I have already seen I believe I 


A New Road to Success can get $3,000 to $39,000 worth of good out of 
Today the door to prosperity stands wide open for you. i Bret Life Ins. Co., Cedar Rapids, 1a 
For the first time the magic power of the human will is “ 
exposed and explained. Until now this wonderful force has $897 Profit First Week 


will power. All the poor men, all the failures 
you know are men who never developed their will power. 


** Power of Will’ is a compilation of mighty 
been little understood. No method was known for culti- forces. My first week's benefit in dollars, is 
vating it. But men of science now agree that by intelligent $000—cost $3; profit $807 (Figure what his 
exercise the will can be trained just as successfully as the yearly profit would be.)-—F. W. Heistand, 016 


Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Il 


memory can be trained. 
50°;, Increase 


If you had your arm in a sling for two years, the muscles 


would become powerless to lift a feather. That is exactly “More than a year ago I purchased * Power 
what happens when you neglect to exercise daily the will of Will’ and T firmly believe that it--and it 

V H l lag To r th f ~ t 1 alone—-has enabled me to inerease My aalary 
power Of your brain. Oo recover the use of an atro pl 11 more than so°, in that time 1.. C. Hudeens 
muscle you would begin with a systematic and progressive Principal Mayhew Consolidated Schools, Bos 


course of exercise and training. To recover and to develop well, Okla. 
your will to the full limit of its powers, you must give it 


daily exercise and progressive training. And for this you need instruction and guidance—-the help of the 











most remarkable book of recent years. Through ‘Power of Will" Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D., the 
wizard developer of self powers, holds out a helping hand to you. 

4 The talk of the hour among men in every walk of life who 
Sensational New Bode ae eee eee en nen 


ness and success come true almost overnight for hundreds of men like you. Get in line with the fellows 
who are Te te out, who find time to get some fun out of life, even while piling up their fortunes ou 
N DO OO. 


SENT FREE Mail Coup on We want every man and woman who reads this 

page to see and examine “ Power of Will’ and so 
we make this unprecedented offer. If you will fill out a mail to us the coupon in the corner, we will promptly 
send you, all charges prepaid, a copy of this beautiful 4o00-page leather bound book, absolutely free for 
five days’ examination. We reserve the right, however, to withdraw this extraordinary offer without 
notice. So do not delay. Send today—before you forget. 

Never in the whole history of self-help literature has there been such a success Bear ir 
mind, the author of “Power :of Will,” Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D., is a_ scientist 
whose name ranks with such leaders of thought as James, Bergson and Royce This new 
work is the first thorough, systematic, practical course in Will Power development ever 
produced—the result of more than twenty years research and study. Yet you will find 
every page written in language so simple that any one can understand and apply the 

rinciples and methods so clearly explained—and you can see results from the very 

rst lesson! 

9. W. h 4 Remember, you are under no obligations of any 
Don t ait— kind in sending the Sy —not one pe “nny 4 eae 
for the privilege of keeping and reading the book for five whole days. Then 
if you decide you_want to own it, you can send us only $3.00, our Special 


Low Introductory Price and the book is yours. Or, if you prefer, mail it 
Tear off the coupon or write a letter now 
















12-5 Wilcox Block 
Meriden, Conn. 


Gentlemen "lease 
Send me 4 copy of 
“Power of Will’ on ap 
proval, IT agree to remit 
$3.00 or remail the book in § 
days. 


NAME 


back. You take no risk at all. 
and mail it. 


PELTON PUBLISHING CO., 12-S Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


Stay That Again 
od Cor Roe 


I Want To Jot 


It Down! 
So many things to re- 
member when you are shop- 
ping, it saves lots of time and 
annoyance to haye a record of 
what must be purchased. a 
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KNOWLEDGE 


Or. Bsa SCOTT HALL, Ph.D. 
fi ustr: 220 Pages 
SEX “FACTS MADE PLAIN" 

What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
ONLY Whatevery young husband and 

1 .00 Every young wife should know 
p= $ What every par ent should know 

mr. 10c. The Only Sex Book by a Noted Authority 
In plain wrapper Money back if not satisfied. 

AMERICAN PUB. CO., 1005 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


ADVICE FOR A SICK CANARY 


“T see that a lady asks what to do for a sick bird 
If you will allow me to suggest, tell her to get from a 
druggist ‘Bird Manna,’ for 15c., and she will find all 
directions how to use it. 

“The Philadelphia Bird Food Company, 400 N. 3d 
St., Phila., Pa., publish a booklet which any one can 
It tells all about the 
little bird's ills and how to treat them." 


Horsford’s Cold Weather Plants 























Ring Books 


are just the ting to & which ge 
keep such recor Made i : 
— conceivable size and have free by writing for it 


- ie for ves 





renewed. A ccogeiate os er : are not injured by severe winters. His fall and 
most acceptable as Xmas g' , spring lists offer about a thousand kinds of shrubs, 
Memo Books a trees, vines, bulbs, wild flowers, hardy ferns, orchid 
Data Books Stertes . fruits, stock, &c., which you ought to know abou 


Ask for om wogee G. 
. Horsford, Charlotte, Vt. 


If youmake 
A ENT less than 
$1200a year, 


you should get in touch with us, the 
largest manufacturers of transparent 
handled Kniveaand Razors in U.S.and we will 
show you how to make more, Special outfit offer, 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO, § Bar St.. CANTON, OHIO 


Shopping Liets Minut ute Book Pers | Accts 
ists nute 3 rsona’ 
Talking Machine indexes 
Salesman’s Record Books, Etc, 
Your Stationer will be glad to show you our line, or 
we will mail you Catalog 22 on request. 


IRVING-PITT ¥ MANUFACT’ URING Co. 


ufacturers in the Worl. 
410 Eichth Street, encastien. Mo. 






























You Get Results 
with “PIPER” 


That altogether-different taste of “PIPER” 
is an incentive to the hard-thinking and con- i 
centration called for by big affairs. That’s } 
why men who “do things”’ chew “PIPER.”’ i 
It gives them the comfort and satisfaction H 
that make for a clear mind and quiet nerves. i 
Chew “PIPER”—it’s a wholesome habit. 


PIPER Heidsieck | 
CHEWING TOBACCO i 


The exclusive “PIPER” flavor—sweet, spicy and 
fragrant—is slowly and evenly pressed through the i} 
mellow, sun-ripened White Burley leaf of which f 
“PIPER” is made. In this way the world’s choicest i 
chewing leaf is made still more tasty, fruity and de- 
licious. Get a cut of “PIPER” and see for yourself [ff 
what a wonderfully good, satisfying chew it is. , 




















5c and 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in slide boxes, Also 10c 
cuts, foil-wrapped, in metal boxes. Sold everywhere 






THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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Save Your 
Worn Tires 


GET 5,000 MILES MORE 


service by “half-soling’? them with 
Steel Studded Treads the same as Eu- 
ropean Motorists have been doing for 
over 3 years. 30,000 American Motorists 
have done this in the last 8 months and are 
saving $50.00 to $200 ayear in tire expense. 


5,000 Miles Without Puncture *'"< 


guarantee. yo you get with every Durable Steel 
tudded Tr 


ASSETS OVER 55 MILLION DOLLARS 





without a cent deposit, pre 
We Deliver | Free pay the express and allow 
. you to be the judge, fieredt sortet 
offered to motorists 
Special Discount in new territory on 
irst shipment direct from the factory. 
Stop throwing yt our — tires-- 


meet the needs of thousands of 
people in all parts of the civilized 
globe who desire to place their money 
where it will return a liberal income 
without being subjected to the in- 
security of untried investments, this 
large, safe bank has for years main- 
tained a Banking by Mail Department 
in which it receives deposits, small as 
well as large by mail, paying interest 
thereon at the rate of 4°), com- 
pounded twice a year. 


Send today for Booklet ‘‘D 
™CITIZENS 
SAVINGS & TRUSTCO. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. q -naenaeemmmunaunennessesn é 


mail the ——— 4 for —— 
be sure and put 


TA ammo 01010) 
More Miles 


Mm MAIL ThiS COUPON Si BS a 
f Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 








~ eater * De: ver, Colo, J-29 Transportatio m Bide, Chicago, Ti 
10 Woolworth Bldg., New York Ci 
Without dint send me free catalog. copy of 
qreraniee. sample and booklet *'10,000 Miles on One 
Bi Name ot of Tires. 
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Riding on Bubbles 


By Waldemar Kaempffert 





Editor of Popular Science Monthly 


ND the Prince sped away with 
his Princess in a magic chariot, 
the wheels of which were four 
bubbles of air.” 

Suppose you had read that in an 
Andersen or a Grimm fairy tale in the 
days when you firmly believed that 
Cinderella went to a ball in a state 
coach which had once been a pumpkin 
and that Little Red Riding Hood was 
taken out of a voracious wolf’s stomach 
and a few stones substituted for her 
with a surgical skill that seems to be 
taken for granted, you would have 
accepted the magic chariot and its four 
bubbles of air without question. 

What a pity it is that we have lost 
the credulity and the wonder of child- 
hood! We have our automobiles — over 
two and a half million of them — but 
they have ceased to be magic chariots 
to us. And as for their tires, they are 
mere “‘shoes” and “‘tubes’’— anything 
but the bubbles of air that they are. 

In the whole mechanism of modern 
transportation there is nothing so para- 
doxical, nothing so daring in conception 
as these same bubbles of air which we 
call tires. They are at once strangely 
nonsensical and strangely practical— 
nonsensical because they must endure 
great strains and yet are necessarily 
made of unendurable material, practical 
because nothing can match air as a 
shock absorber. For all the tales that 
we hear of tire costs and tire repairs, 
let it not be forgotten that automobiling 
as we know it became possible because 





| the art of riding on bubbles of air had 


been discovered. 

What happens when the old-fashioned 
iron-tired, wooden buggy-wheel strikes 
a small stone in the road? It simply 
rises, and the entire load resting on the 
wheel is lifted. There is loss of power 

-more work for the horse; for when- 
ever you or a horse lifts a weight, ener- 
gy must be expended. What happens 
when an air-tube strikes a stone? The 
tube is simply punched in, as it were, 
momentarily; the wheel need not be 
lifted over the obstruction. 

In order to secure this extraordinary 
result the. air must have a chance to 
compress. If it were possible to build 
a tire with a wall as thin as a soap 
bubble’s and yet so tough and elastic 
that it would both yield to blows and 
resist punctures and blow-outs the ideal 
would be attained. One of the hardest 
technical tasks ever set was that of 
demanding from the rubber industry a 
tube which would hold air and which 
would also be resilient. It seems easy 
enough to make a circular tube of 
rubber and to provide it with a valve 
through which the inflating air is blown. 
But we are apt to forget that the tube 
must resist the internal air pressure to 


-which it is subjected, the weight of the 


automobile and its load, the thrust 
of the motor, the reverse strain set up 
when the brakes are applied, the blows 
of thousands of pebbles and obstruc- 
tions against the inner air, and the 
transverse forces applied by the act 


of steering. Air-tires serve not only to 
make automobiling luxuriously comfort- 
able, but to protect the car itself. Were 
it not for them, engines would not per- 
form their work so efficiently; gasoline 
would not be so economically consumed; 
high speed would be unattainable; steer- 
ing would not be so easy; shocks would 
not be completely absorbed. 

Why not use a wheel with springs in 
the spokes? Wouldn’t the springs be 
compressed when the obstruction is 
encountered? And wouldn’t they ex- 
pand again after it was overcome? Of 
course they would. And so, dozens of 
inventors have invented spring-wheels 
to take the place of pneumatic tires. The 
spring wheel is a mechanical will-o’- 
the-wisp. Suppose you could find a 
dozen spring spokes of equal tension, in 
itself almost an impossibility; suppose 
that the springs would remain uniform, 
which is still more impossible. When 
the spring is compressed, work must be 
performed. No spring-wheel has ever 
been devised which will satisfactorily 
respond to resistance offered in every di- 
rection. Usually, it is intended to cope 
with resistance in the direction of travel. 

Since there is no salvatior in springs, 
since the pneumatic tire is so efficient, 
so perfect a shock-absorber, a thousand 
and one inventors have reconciled them- 
selves to it and have patented devices 
to increase its life. If you care to look 
through the Official Gazette of the 
United States Patent Office, you will 
find recorded many a curious and in- 
genious method of attaining that end. 
You will find, for example, descriptions 
and illustrations of tires built in are- 
shaped sections, any one of which may 
fail and be removed without deflating 
the others; and tires that look like bun- 
dles of rubber hose, lying side by side 
on a rim, so that one hose may be in- 
jured without affecting the others. 
Why aren’t they made? Chiefly be- 
cause they would cost so much that 
automobiling would be a millionaire’s 
sport and because repairs could not be 
made with the ease that a mechanically 
untrained driver has a right to demand. 
Moreover, most of the inventors have 
forgotten that a pneumatic tire owes its 
wonderful properties, not to the rubber 
of which it is made in part, but to the 
air which is confined within the rubber. 
Increase the amount of rubber inordi- 
nately, and you cut down the air and 
therefore recede farther and farther from 
the ideal pneumatic tube. 

India rubber has the curious property 
of digesting almost all kinds of earth, 
metallic oxides and even vegetable 
substances. It is fortunate that it does. 
A tire made of pure rubber would be a 
failure. Pure rubber does not endure 
as long as rubber combined with a 
percentage of metallic oxides; it would 
tear too easily. Some ingredients heip 
the rubber to resist oils, and assist in 
the delay of the destructive action of 
acids and hot water; some herbs give it 
a soft putty-like consistency; others 
make rubber hard and only slightly 
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“Florsheim” 
in a shoe assures sat- 
isfaction through the 
same standard of quality, 


style and fit as hereto- 
fore. Pay $5.50, $6 or $7 


for your next pair—the 

advance is slight consid- 

ering what you get. 
There’s a dealer ready to 
show the style you prefer. 
We'll give you his name and 


mail booklet, “Styles of the 
Times.” 


The Florsheim ShoeCo. 
Chicago, U. S. A. , 


The Seneca— 
Full Dress. 
One of two 
hundred 

J tyles — 

Loo k for 
name 

in shoe. 
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Or» those who are intimate 
with Douglas Fairbanks 


know with what care he selects 

each item of his dress. His 
\ wardrobe always contains two 
or three pairs of 


PARIS GARTERS 


These garters fit his legs com~ 
fortably and hold up his socks 


neatly. 95 ond 50 cents 


To be sure you are getting the 
geauine look on the back of 


shield for the name PARIS. 


A.:Stein & Co. 


Makers Children’s Hickory Garters 
Chicago New York 


\\ PARIS 
\)) GARTERS 


_ No metal 
can touch you 
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elastic. A tire depends for its strength not upon 
its rubber, but upon the fabric with which it is 
combined. Therubber serves simply to make 
the tire elastic, air-proof and water-proof. 

A tire must be elastic, so that the air within 
may perform its shock-absorbing function; 
yet it must also resist puncture. If a tire is 
made very thick, it will not puncture easily, 
but it will lose in elasticity; if it is made very 
thin it will be elastic, but it will not with- 
stand its.own internal pressure. Clearly, 
two conflicting ideals must be attained. 
Since that is impossible, a compromise is 
made. The tread is thick; the sides are 
made as thin as possible. Thus the tire is 
enabled to yield whenever an obstacle is 
encountered and yet to resist the grinding 
and wearing of the road. 

Ask a tire-maker why tires break down and 
he will promptly answer “ Under-inflation,” 
or “overloading,” which is the s- -ne thing. 
A highly-inflated tire is almost as hard as 
solid rubber. Let out some of the air, and 
its springiness increases. Since most of us 
ride for the joy of it, we are inclined to pump 
air into our tires too sparingly. The car 
bowls along easily; the tire absorbs all the 
shocks. But all the time the under-inflated 
tire fabric is bending and bending at the 
sides, thousands and thousands of times, 
until at last the heated interior walls weaken 
and a loud explosion breaks upon the air. 

That incessant bending and straightening 
of side walls to which a tire is subjected 
generates heat. Bend a piece of wire back 
and forth in your hand many times, and it 
will become so hot that your fingers cannot 
hold it. Heat, similarly generated, breaks 
the chemical union between the inner fabric 
and the outer rubber and reduces a tire to 
separate layers. No longer are the strains 
equally distributed. One layer is pulled this 
way, another that way—moreover, with 
unequal forces. Blisters, corrugations, bumps 
large and small, appear on the surface. 

Tires are popularly supposed to blow out 
because they have been heated by the sun. 
No tire manufacturer makes allowances for 
hot weather. It is true that heat expands; 
but the amount of expansion due to the sun 
alone is negligible. A certain degree of 
heat is generated in running over the road. 
But even that does not increase the air 
pressure as much as automobile owners 
believe. If the temperature of the air is 
thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit (cold enough 
to freeze water), if the tire is blown up to a 
pressure of seventy-two pounds a square 
inch, and if the rise in the tire’s tempera- 
ture at the end of a run is thirty-five degrees, 
the total pressure within the tube will be 
seventy-eight pounds, an increase of only 
six pounds. But if the thermometer records 
ninety degrees, as it often does on a sum- 
mer’s day, the rise in temperature at the end 
of an equivalent run will be only thirty- 
three degrees, and the total air-pressure sev- 
enty-seven and a quarter pounds, an increase 
of only five and a quarter pounds. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, the increase in pres- 
sure due to the sun’s heat is not nearly so 
great as automobile users suppose. For a 
given distance, it is actually less on a hot 
than on a cold day. 

How very much more destructive is the 
heat due to utter disregard of everything 
but speed, the tire bills of record-breaking 
drivers abundantly prove. The maximum 
life of a racing tire at the Indianapolis Speed- 
way is about three hundred miles; the min- 
imum about fifty to sixty miles. Rushing 
along at an average speed of eighty miles an 
hour ona day when the thermometer stands at 
ninety degrees in the shade, the temperature 
of the tire surfaces reaches three hundred 
degrees. The rubber is actually burned. 

Like the “one hoss shay,” a tire is intended 
by its manufacturer to wear out in all parts 
at the same time—an ideal which he never 
quite attains. It would obviously be foolish 
to provide a tread so excellent that much of 
it would be left after the carcass had failed. 
It would be equally foolish to provide side 
walls which would outlast everything else. 

Suppose that a manufacturer thought that 
his tires failed because of rim-cutting. He 
evolves a method of remedying the fault. 
Another defect then becomes the predom- 
inant cause of failure. Forthwith that, too, 
is eliminated. A third defect appears and is 
removed. And :0, the making of a tire re- 
duces itself to a skilled judging of materials, 
methods and workmanship. Mileage is liter- 
ally built into a tire. It is the driver’s task 
to obtain that mileage. The manufacturer 
has foreseen everything but temperament. 





Note: McClure readers who own a car, or who 
expect to own a car, will be interested in the MeClure 
Automobile Year Book just published by MeClure’s 


Magazine and described on page 75 of this issue. 
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Is There a 
Royal Road to Health? 


By WALTER 


MET a friend the other day who two 
months ago had been discharged from the 
hospital after an operation, and during 
our conversation he happened to say: 

“For the first month after I left the hospital 
I never felt better in my life. My mind was as 
clear as a bell, I grasped things better than 
usual, and in all my life I never got up in the 
morning feeling as eager for the day’s problems 
nor as competent to cope with them, 

“Now, although I feel well enough te say 
perhaps that I am in my usual health, I don’t 
experience that clearness of mind and sureness 
of judgment, and haven’t that virile enthusiasm 
that was mine a month ago.” 

“Did they give you any treatment at the 
hospital,” I asked, “that would account for 
your condition immediately following your 
discharge?” 

“They gave me no treatment whatever in 
the shape of medicine,’ he replied—‘‘the 
operation itself was about the only ‘treatment’ 
that I remember particularly.” 

“Didn't they do anything before the opera- 
tion was performed ? ” 

“Not very much—they gave me a series of 
Internal Baths which they told me was to 
thoroughly cleanse the Large Intestine.” 

“Tsee. And did they give you any of these 
Internal Baths while you were convalescing?”’ 

“Ves; but only about once a week.” 

“Well, do you realize, my friend,’”’ I asked, 
“that nearly one million Americans are now 
taking Internal Baths once a week, and are 
eager to testify that it keeps them always in 
the same happy condition that you were in 
during the first month after you left the hos- 
pital?” 

No, he hadn’t “realized that, or even 
dreamed it.” But I could wager if that were 
responsible he’d quickly get himself back to 
where he was and keep himself in that con- 
dition— 

And if there is “A Royal Road to Health,” 
this is it! 

Auto-Intoxication is very properly defined 
as “Self Intoxication, or poisoning by com- 
pounds produced internally by oneself.” 

The Medical Profession thoroughly realize 
and agree that there is no more fruitful nor 
vicious source of Auto-Intoxication than accu- 
mulated waste in the Lower Intestine. 

Under our present mode of living we all have 
more or less of this accumulated waste, and 
the reasons that every particle of this be re- 
moved before an operation, are—first: because 
of its highly poisonous nature—second, with 
it removed the system works perfectly and 
gives the patient infinitely greater chances of 
recuperation and recovery. 

Under normal conditions, the bowels act 
naturally, at least once a day. In this day of 
rush and hurry, of perverted living, of seden- 
tary pursuits, we do not Jive normal lives. 
Hence, we must resort to outside agents. The 
one that is without harmful results is a full 
warm flushing, applied in the right way. 
Nature is gently aided by it, not forced to 
violent action. By the proper system, warm 
water can be introduced so that the colon, 
or large intestine, can be perfectly cleansed and 
always kept pure. There should be no violence 
in the process—flooding the intestines should 
be as harmless and beneficial as external bath- 
ing and it is vastly more important. 

Now, it would be obviously ridiculous to 
state that every person with an accumulation 
of waste must be ill; if that were true we would 
all be incapacitated. But it is true, and you 
yourself probably know that this condition, 
when only moderate, makes us dull, dispirited 
and in every way about fifty per cent. efficient 
—when acute it brings on Biliousness, In- 
digestion and Fever, and so weakens our powers 
of resistance that we are easy prey for the 
contraction of any serious disease which may 
be prevalent. 

The clearest proof of the universality of this 
trouble is the fact that more drugs are used in 
an endeavor to correct it than for all other 
complaints combined— 

But drugs are habit-forming and are only 
partly effective at best; and the only reason 
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they are effective at all is because they are 
noxious to the system and cause it to make a 
supreme effort to throw them ofi—Every dose, 
therefore, is a jolt to Nature instead of an 
assistant. 

Note the opinions on drugging of two most 
eminent physicians: 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, says: ‘All 
of our curative agents are poisons, and as a 
consequence, every dose diminishes the patient's 
vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M.D., of the same 
school, says: “All medicines which enter the 
circulation poison the blood in the same man 
ner as do the poisons that produce disease.”’ 

How much better to remove the entire cause 
of the trouble with Nature’s own cleanser and 
purifier, Warm Water— That’s what they did 
and do in the hospitals when they want to 
remove all the waste And if drugs were ade 
quate for this purpose, they would be infinitely 
easier to give than the baths. Physicians are 
not looking for more work; they are seeking 
the highest possible efficiency, and have found 
it in the Internal Bath. Not that an Internal 
Bath is difficult to administer, but naturally 
it takes a little more time tlian it does to 
swallow a pill— But it more than pays for 
the little additional time. 

This system already has over half a million 
enthusiastic users and advocates, who have 
found it the one effective and harmless preven 
tive of Auto-Intoxication, and a_ resulting 
means of consistently keeping them clear 
in brain, bright in spirits, enthusiastic in their 
work, and most capable in its performances 

The one great merit about this method 
aside from the fact that it is so effectual, is 
that no one can quarrel with it, because it i 
so simple and natural. It is, as it is called, 
nothing but a bath scientifically applied. All 
physicians have for years commonly recom 
mended old-fashioned Internal Baths and the 
only distinction between them is that the newer 
method is infinitely more thorough, wherefore 
it would seem that one could hardly fail to 
recommend it without stultifying himsell, 
could he? 

As a matter of fact, I know that many of the 
most enlightened and successful specialists 
are constantly prescribing it to their patients 

Internal Bathing should become a cult. 
Everybody should know and unders‘and its 
great significance, its health-insuring value. 
An interesting treatise on the subject is to be 
found in Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell’s little book, 
‘*The What, the Why, the Way of Internal 
Bathing.” It is, without question, the best 
and most informing book on the subject that 
has ever been placed within the reach of the 
lay reader. Internal Bathing, in that little 
book, is treated exhaustively and in a man- 
ner to awaken interest in this important 
subject. 

Twenty-five years ago Charles A. Tyrrell, 
M.D., of New York, was given up as a hope 
less case by several physicians, but persisted 
in taking Internal Baths, because he calcu 
lated they could do him no harm, and would 
at least give his functions the best possible 
opportunity for asserting and strengthening 
themselves. 

He recovered, and his experience and indi 
cations at that time were such as to induce him 
to specialize on intestinal troubles and Internal 
Bathing. For twenty-five years he has been 
treating these troubles and perfecting the 
system of Internal Bathing. 

The results of these many years of research 
and practical experience are summed up in a 
little book which he has called “The What, the 
Why, the Way of Internal Bathing,” and which 
will be sent free for the asking if you will 
address Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell, 134 W. 65th St., 
New York, and mention having read this in 
McCiure’s. 

If you are interested to know just how and 
why nearly a million progressive Americans 
have found and are now travelling the “ Royal 
Road to Health” it will be well worth your 
while and that of your family to write for this 
free book.— Advertisement. 
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in securing it. 


suggestions on home-building. 
Free to prospective home builders. 


and Furniture’’- 
and toy furniture. 


the toy expert. 
home, sent free or n request. 


Address, 
2022 Merchants Bank Bldz., § 








Long Island, N. 


has been proved by three centuries of 
building experience in America. 
If your lumber dealer is unable to sup- 
ply White Pine, we would appreciate 
the opportunity of being helpful to you 


“White Pine in Home-Building” is beauti- 
fully illustrated, full of valuable information and 
Send for it now. 


**Helen Speer's Book of Children's Toys 
a fascinating children’s plan 
book, from which a child may build its own toys 
Prepared by Helen Speer, 
If there are children in your 


WHITE eine BUREAU 
. Paul Minn. 


Aymar Embury 11, Arch., New York 


value in terms of service, the 
most economical wood for home-building is 


WHITE PINE 


Lumber men, architects and carpenters have for 
generations agreed that no other wood gives 
such long and s satisfactory service, when exposed 
to the weather, as White Pine. 

It does not shrink, swell, crack, twist, warp or 
rot— and once in place it “stays put,’ 
of exposure, even in the closest fitting 
mitres and in delicate mouldings and carvings. 
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‘These are not mere claims—every one 
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The Giant Heater, 


Wil” heat any ordinary room in 
zero weather at almost no cost 
Applied to round wick lamp, or gas 
jet (open flame or mantel burner) 


HEAT and LIGHT at ONE COST 


Easy toapply; clean and odor- ¢ - 

le A handy, economical, posi bal 
tive heater that insures comtort On Ges Flame 
vherever and whenever wanted Just the 


thing for sick-room, bath, bed-room, heat- 






j ing water for shaving, making tea or coffce, 
{ ecc. Mr. Homer Smith, Wyoming, Del., 
~ writes: *‘Wehave used your Giant Heater 
| in our home five years and are certain it 
saves us a ton of « oal a year, besides its 


\ envenience 
¢ ack [ron, 31.00 
ae. “Price: H volahe d Brass, 1.50 
= * Nickel Plated, 2.00 
By mail or express prepaid 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


On Round Wick amp if returned Im ten days. ROOK FREE. 
GIANT HEATER (U., Inc., 941 Temple St.. Springfield, Mass. 














WORK SHOPS 


wood and metal workers with- 
a steam power, equipped with 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY 


allow lower bids on jobs and give 
rreater profit on the work. Machines 
ent on trial if desired. Catalogue free, 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 


200 Ruby Street Rockford, Ul. 


Press Your Trousers over night at home BEFORE AFTER 









Send for 
booklets and price 





Use it sixty di ys. 

Money _ returned if 

not satisfactory. 
Perfect Pants Presser Co. 
230 South Sth Ave., Maywood, Ill. 
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WALL FINISH 
SHOULD BE 


Sanitary 
Washable 
Beautiful 
Soft In Tone 
Durable 
Economical 
Up-To-Date 
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Their high-power machines tore past the 
caretaker’s lodge. A breakdown at its gate 
resulted in the cross-questioning of the care- 
taker as to the identity of the mysterious 
owner of the bungalow with its rose gardens. 
Ned had to ride in unpopular trains. I had 
to travel in thick veils, avoid groups of well- 
dressed men, and often ride beyond our 
station and then motor back to the farm. 
At the end of the first month, Ned an- 
nounced that it would be safer for me to 
settle down permanently in Little Paradise. 
He would come out each week earlier and 
remain later. 

For the first time I found myself com- 
pletely cut off from intercourse with my little 
world in town. I made a brave pretense of 
starting on a summer's journey. In Little 
Paradise, I tried to fill the days when Ned 
was in town with new books, painting, roses 
and household duties, thrilling at the thought 
that I was there because Ned wanted me 
apart from the world, and that he was count- 
ing the hours until he could join me. 

Yet I could not force happiness. It was 
not that I was denied the mid-week pleasures 
which we had enjoyed together the year 
before in town — the little dinners a-top the 
fashionable hotels, the summer opera season, 
the swift rides through gathering twilight to 
nearby beaches or suburban homes of friends. 
Nor did I begrudge Ned those recreations 
with our friends. But I often myself com- 
pared my existence to that of certain women 
who I knew roamed restlessly from one up- 
town apartment house to ancther, changing 
their names as they changed their telephone 
numbers, waiting dully, numbly for the 
appearance of the men who had to steal off 
to visit them. The women who appeared in 
pairs, unescorted, at the theatre. ‘The women 
who filled the semi-smart cafés and restaur- 
ants at luncheon and tea hours, because 
drawing-rooms did not exist for them. 

And bit by bit, I saw Ned turn restless 
He was proud of 
Little Paradise’s increasing beauty. He 
wanted his friends to see it. He wanted to 
entertain as he was entertained at the 
country homes and the glorified farms of his 
friends. But for my sake it could not be done. 


NE Sunday morning in early September, 
we were called to the caretaker’s lodge 
by the old man’s sudden illness. I was 
indoors, brewing special tea for the patient. 
Ned hung over the fence, smoking his 
favorite pipe. A car filled with golf-players 
shot round the bed of the road. I saw Ned 
stoop suddenly, with an affectation of tracing 
the progress of a ground-mole’s burrowing. 
He did not dare let the occupants of the 
car recognize him! 

When the car had passed and he straight- 
ened up, I read in his face the longing of the 
male creature for his own kind. And in that 
illuminating instant, I realized that we were 
no longer sufficient unto each other. Like 
husbands and wives, we had reached the point 
where our natures demanded social ties. Yet 
with whom could we share our secret?) Whom 
could we invite to share the paradise which 
was beginning to stifle us with the heavy 
sweetness of its love? 

With the return to town, some of this 
morbidness passed, but my happiness in 
Ned, my pride in his growing success, were 
marred by the sense of danger and uncer- 
tainty, petty incidents and gossip which took 
on large significance in my eyes. 

Where I had once reveled in the very secrecy 
of our romance, I now caught myself pictur- 
ing a freer life, lived openly before the world; 
guests gathered round our table with Ned as 
their host, where now he was of their number, 
the re-building of Little Paradise to propor- 
tions which would permit us to entertain 
those whom for two years we had avoided. 

Then the day when Sadie Marshall invited 
me for a Sunday-morning breakfast at 
eleven! It was an innovation in our set. 
Sadie flushed slightly and, after a perceptible 
hesitation, said: 

“T must tell you that Tony Chandler and 
Belle Tyler will be here. If you don’t care 
to meet Belle — if you think that Ned would 
object to your mixing with them, say so. 
I won't be hurt. I know the affair is getting 
pretty open, but nowadays a woman past 
thirty doesn’t mind that sort of thing, and 
I've got to do something for them. ‘Tony is 
one of my husband's best clients 


I stumbled over the words of reassucane. 
She had included me so naturally among the 
socially immaculate. And what if she should 
offer the same apology to Ned? 

Then I heard her say: 

“Of course, it’s an odd hour, but it’s the 
sort of thing they like, and this is my chance 
to entertain them, while Ruth is at Craig's 
for the week-end.” 

Ruth is Sadie’s flower-like daughter. She 
was just seventeen at the time. 

“T can’t let her meet Belle Tyler —— 

With a sudden desire to turn the knife in 
the wound, I demanded: 

“But you have Tony here to dinner when 
Ruth is home?” 

“Oh, but he’s a man — and Belle — why, 
it’s altogether different. You've got to draw 
the line. Oh, no, I couldn’t let Ruth come 
in contact with Belle.” 

And that’s what she would say about me 
—what all mothers would say —if they knew. 


” 


In March, however, all such petty anxie- 
ties faded before an overwhelming terror. 
Ned fell ill with pneumonia. Physicians and 
nurses guarded his bed. Friends were 
barred. I came under that head —I, the 
woman who loved him and whose presence 
might have calmed him in pain or delirium — 
I could not assert my right to be at his side. 
His nearest relative, a sister, had been 
summoned. She was _ ultra-conventional. 
She could not understand any woman’s 
daring to love and to serve a man still tied 
by marriage vows to a wife. So while she 
calmly and efficiently presided over nurses 
and servants, I lay prone upon my bed or 
crouched near the telephone, waiting for that 
monotonous report, “ No change.” 

As soon as he could speak, he asked for 
me. Each day I had a few precious minutes 
with him, by the cool, disapproving permis- 
sion of his sister. His glance assured me that 
he understood how I had suffered, but never 
did he fully appreciate the depths of that 
Gethsemane through which I moved during 
those long bitter hours when I pictured him 
passing into the Great Unknown without the 
steadying pressure of my hand, without 
hearing me murmur just once more, “TI love 
you. You have been all in all to me.” 

His convalescence was slow. As soon as he 
could travel, he sailed for Europe by slow 
boat over the Mediterranean route. I 
started ostensibly for Honolulu, doubled 
back to Halifax, caught an English steamer, 
and raced across the continent to meet him 
in a primitive Italian town. There I nursed 
him back to health, and when hot weather 
drove us north we took refuge in a quaint old 
house near Garmisch, in the heart of the 
Bavarian Alps. 

Here for a time we re-lived the idyllic life 
of Little Paradise in its first summer. Most 
of the pilgrims to Garmisch are musical 
artists and students, worshiping at the 
shrine of Richard Strauss. Our acquaintance 
with the musical clement was slight. We felt 
very safe. We renewed our acquaintance 
with German, read its masterpieces, studied 
the folk-lore of the picturesque region and 
walked through its wonderful, revivifying air. 

It was on one of our long walking-trips 
that we met John Statler, similarly engaged. 
He was a fellow member of the bar, and the 
clubs to which Ned belonged. He betrayed 
no surprise at finding us together. As 
through a gathering mist, I heard Ned invite 
him to come home and stop with us. Our 
home — our home! The end had come, I 
said to myself. The world must know! 

But I was wrong. John Statler remained 
with us for a week. He treated me as if, 
back home in our own city, he had often been 
our guest. When he started for his train 
he bowed over my hand. Ned drove with 
him to town. When he returned, he took my 
face between his hands and said very gently: 

“We are to forget that John has been 
here at all. He has been merely resting in a 
quiet inn. Do you understand, dear?” 

“That is because he is a man,” I mur- 
mured chokingly. “ But some day it will be 
a woman. And Ned, I must be with you 
always — those hours when you were ill. 
We can never be separated again.” 

Nevertheless, a year passed before the 
woman came. And she stumbled unwittingly 
on Little Paradise, where we had gone to 
spend a fortnight. We had given up the old 
plan of week-end stays. 
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Searching for a lost dog, she had walked 
over from the country club to the north. The 
caretaker, dozing under an old apple-tree, 
the men at work in the fields, had not seen 
her. And so she came upon us among our 
roses, Ned reading aloud, I mending a rent 
in his corduroys. 

Her poise was perfect. She drank of our 
tea and broke our bread, there among our 
She brought her call to a close deliber- 
ately, without haste. But when she rose to 
go, Ned knew that the hour had come and he 
spoke quietly, as he had spoken of John 
Statler: 

“When Elsie and 1 return to town, we will 
settle in the old Fahnestock house, which I am 
having re-modeled. I hope you'll drop in.” 

And she met his glance levelly enough. 

“Thanks — it should make a lovely home.” 

But we knew she would never come. She 
was that sort. And again when our visitor 
had left, Ned took my face between his hands 
and spoke gently. 

“We have had to choose, my girl, and I 
can’t live without you.” 

Brave words — yet they did not heal the 
widening wound. 

That night I wrote to two women. One 
was an old family friend, a matron of in- 
fluence. The other was the dearest friend 
of my girlhood. I told them that the doc- 
tors held forth no hope that death would 
relieve Madeline’s misery and break Ned's 
chains. We loved each other too dearly to 
live apart any longer. He needed me. The 
golden years were passing. I had decided 
to live in his home and his heart, openly. 
Ile was the man ! loved and he would al- 
ways be found in my home. I wanted my 
old friends to come there — if they were 
willing to meet him in our present relations. 
But my decision was irrevocable. 

So began a new phase of our life. I was 
never cut by an acquaintance. Ned’s posi- 
tion and the dignity and inevitableness with 
which I announced my determination to take 
my place at his side probably prevented this 
experience. For a time, I felt a strange relief, 
and wondered why I had fretted so long un- 
der forced and unnecessary secrecy. Then 
gradually I began to feel certain vague, in- 
definable changes in our social relations. 
We were invited to large affairs, but not to 
small and intimate dinners. I never received 
a card to the teas and receptions for debu- 
tantes. I was never asked to pour tea in 
the homes of old, conservative friends. 
When we settled for the summer in Little 
Paradise, now increased in acres and build- 
ings, with a superintendent and experts in 
charge, groups of married people motored out 
for dinner or the week-end, but they never 
brought their young sons and daughters. 

Quite as sharp and penetrating was the 
electric current whicli seemed to run over 
the congregation when I entered the church 
of which, like my family for several genera- 
tions, 1 was a member. Patently, those 
around me felt that in attending any re- 
ligious service I was more than inconsistent 

—1 was defiant. Yet on all sides, were 
other offenders, men who, sitting with their 
wives and children, were known to support 
more than one domestic establishment— 
an ex-bank teller whose defalcation had been 
made good by his family, a beautiful wife 
whose ‘affair with an out-of-town man was 
more than a matter of gossip. All these were 
free to worship, but I who had not hidden 


roses, 


behind the protecting veil of marriage was 
an alien. 

So it came about that when I was weary, 
when the man I loved was far from me, per- 
haps in danger, when I felt the need to pray 
that the price of my offense might not be the 
undoing instead of the making of Ned, I 
made my way to a church which was always 
open for rest and meditation, and at an hour 
when its worshipers fewest. 

With each year, Ned became more pros- 
perous. His practice and influence increased. 
His investments turned out well. And with 
growing prosperity came the man’s natural 
longing for children, sons to bear his name, 
daughters to be proud of their father. And 
these I had to deny him for the sake of the un- 
born. Not that he ever expressed his yearn- 
ing. But the keen eyes of love read his soul. 
So I drew on all my powers to lessen the loss, 
to make his life worth while in other ways. 
But despite the beauty of Little Paradise, 
our reputation as hosts, the charm of our 
town house and its clever if unconventional 
circle of guests, I began to feel the strain of 
the struggle to hold Ned’s love against the 
traditional nature which was _ reasserting 
itself with advancing years. 

It was just about this time that he settled 
Little Paradise upon me, together with in- 
vestments that would make me independent 
in case of his death. Not that I had no means 
of my own, but he wished me to have the 
same settlement that the state laws give a 
legal wife. It made me shiver, the conference 
over property and investments. For weeks | 
found myself searching the papers morbidly 
for the tragedies of women who had lived 
outside the law. The case of that poor 
creature immured behind the offices of a 
country lawyer. She had not been brave 
enough to face public opinion. Or perhaps 
he had demanded secrecy as the price of the 
love for which she hungered. And _ the 
wretched woman who had slain her children 
rather than let them face an unfathered 
youth. 
I had loved. 
that hers was the exceptional case! 
each had paid, and paid, and paid. 

In a panic, I begged Ned to take me to 
Europe. I had a fancy to spend a month 
where we had been so happy, near Garmisch. 
The war drove us back. And the day we 
landed in New York, Ned received a wire. 
Madeline had died. He was free to marry. 

It was the first thing he said as he folded 
the message into a tiny square, as a magician 
causes paper to vanish up his sleeve. 

“T am free to marry you, Elsie.” 

But is he? Can we ever marry as other 
people marry who have lived within the law? 

Will marriage eradicate the social stain 
which has been spreading over our happiness 
bit by bit during the past fifteen years? 

Will the old friends come back, and the 
old joy re-enter our, hearts. 

Should I accept this sacrifice, or set Ned 
free, to marry one who can give him what he 
desires — children? 

Ned looks forward to our marriage as a 
settled event. Whether this is from a sense 
of duty or because love for me and life with 
me have become a habit, I cannot say. I 
feel that he loves me. But the children — 
the children! If we have them now, stalwart 
sons, flower-like daughters !— what of the 
day when they must learn that for fifteen 
years their mother lived outside the law? 


Each had thought, with me, 


And 


Mrs. Richardson has just finished the most extraor- 
dinary article she has yet gathered from the mari- 
tal and almost marital experiences of men and 


women. She calls it 


“Parasites Lost,” 


and in it, 


she finishes the job she began in “ Easy Alimony.” 





Putting the Motor on the Counter 


| Continued from page 21] 





There is an entirely new type of : automobile 
dealer emerging, and he is falling into one of 
three groups: 

First — He is a dealer of the repair shop 
kind, who sees the light and hits the sawdust 
trail into the new era of automobile mer- 
chandizing. 

Second — He is a young fellow who has 
watched the auto business from outside, and 
decided he would like to get into it, and does 

get into it by one of several openings. 

Third — He is an automobile salesman who 
has shown such capacity on the road that 
some manufacturer gives him important 


territory and helps him financially in making 
a start as a dealer. 

Most of the chances for young men are 
in the second group, and also most of the 
hope of the automobile industry in getting 
merchants to handle its products. 

Let us picture a typical candidate for that 
group, and follow him as he develops into an 
automobile dealer. 

He will be a young man of twenty to thirty, 
with ambition, character, attractive person- 
ality and some business experience. College 
and a few years in Dad's bank, with Dad's 
financial backing, makes a good start. High 


Each of these women had loved as’ 
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Kapas Finite | 


presents the perfect combination of beauty ard 
comfort. Your visitors are certain to appreciate 
the artistry of its lines and the luxuriousness of 
its upholstery. You will find no more satisfying 
lifelong companions than KARPEN furniture. 


THE KARPEN BOOK 
OF DESIGNS 


If the KARPEN trademark is not on the furniture 
shown you by your dealer, 
book of designs G-10. We will be glad to send you 
this interesting and instructive book on receipt of 
fourteen cents in stamps. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


5 


write us for our new 


Karpen Building, Chicago 
Street & Broadway, New York 


Karpen 


Cuaraniced 
Upholstered 


Furniture | 
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No 4885 - Frm Chair 


Karpenesque upholstery in velours and tapestries 
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beautifully. 
with windows and cut 


3-in-One is a highly refined. 
specially compounded oil page number 
without greasy qualities. It ’ 


cleans while it polishes, 
Use on the frames of mirrors as well 


as on the glass 
and on hardwood or par- 
quet floors Leaves no dis- 
agreeable smell and no res 
idue to soil the bands. 

At all stores: In bottles, 10c, 
25cand 50c. In Handy Oil 
Cans, 25c. 


FREE—If you are not up ; 


on 3-in-One, send for free 
sample and Dictionary of 
Uses, 


Three-in-One-Oil Co., 


42KNF. Broadway, N. Y. 





j Miryors with 
3-in-OneOil 


Just a few drops in the wash 
water will clean perfectly. 
Then a dry cloth will polish 
Do the same 


Use on all fine woods 2nd —A big 
book contain 
A ing up-to-date j 


The Economical 


Carthage 





A New Crib 


Onto Kiddie-Koop te 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
and 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Dea ler’ s me pn Ap he ec tated 


kK. M TRIMBLE. MFO co. 
2 Rd., Rochester, N,¥ 
Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co. 
Toronto, Ont. 


arry any here 











and BASSINET 

fagooderibalone. ( om 
fort for mother and baby Sufety 
poreened sidet_ springs and mattress 
gaire as desired and fold Instantly 
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1st—A 100 
of Keith’s 


Magazine, a 
special number 
devoted to. ¢ 
bungalows. 
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designs tor 


3ed—A six months’ subs 
leading authority for home no mig 
$2 e year, Ze copy. 
M. L. KEITH, 981 McKnight Bidg., 





140 Bungalows and Cottages 


o the well known and 







Keltl’s Mayazine, 


ALL THE ABOVE, SPEOUAL 91.00, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


KEITH’S Big $1 Offer 
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Tearing Up a Million Dollars 


VHERE is only one man in the world who 
ever tore up a $1,000,000 a year salary 
contract. 

When the Steel Corporation took over 
the Carnegie Company it acquired as one of 
really was an asset—a con- 
tract to pay Charles M. Schwab that unheard- 
of sum annually. 

J. P. Morgan didn’t know what to do about 
it. ‘The highest salary on record was $100,- 
He was in a quandary. 
Finally, he summoned Schwab, showed him 
and hesitatingly asked what 


its liabilities 


000. 


the contract 


wn eC uN MNT NC ued 
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could be done about it. 


ad Ne 
Ile tore it up. 
That contract had netted Schwab $1,300,- 


said Schwab. 


000 the previous year. 


‘I didn’t care what salary they paid me. 
animated by money motives. 
believed in what I was trying to do and I 
wanted to see it brought about. 
that contract without a moment’s hesitation.” 
Thus did Mr. Schwab explain his action to me. 

There was a_ sequel. 
Carnegie how magnanimously Schwab had 
Carnegie remarked: 
only man I know who would have done that.” 

And he promptly sent Schwab in bonds the 


I was 


act ed. 


full amount of the contract. 


This is a quotation from “The Men Who Are Making 
America,”’ a series of articles on America’s big busi- 
ness men by B. C. Forbes which is appearing in 


Leslie’s. 


In its entirety this series constitutes the greatest 
history of modern American enterprise ever written. 


B. C. Forbes, before beginning his great series, 
“Men Who Are Making America,” wrote to ten 
thousand successful business men, ranging from the 
great multimillionaires themselves to the presidents 
of country banks. 


He asked them each to name the fifty greatest living 
builders of industrial America. 
cided who these fifty are. 


edge, no bias or prejudice, in such a choice. 


Mr. Forbes, who is recognized as one of the ablest 
and most interesting financial writers in America, 
has drawn on the knowledge gained from years of 
financial experience and acquaintance, with a careful 
study of the real life of each man chosen, to write the 
hitherto unwritten story of each of these great men. 
One of these business stories will run in Leslie’s 
every week. 


| McC 


$5.00 brings Leslie’s for a year. Indicate on 


b Oct. “16 the coupon whether you wish to have your 


_ LESLIE’S 

> 225 Fifth Ave. 

» New York City 
Enclosed find 

> $5.00. Please send 


= me Leslie’s for one 

> year beginning with 
© (the issue of July 27th) 
3 or (the current issne). 


subscription start with the first Forbes 
article or with the current issue. 


Le slie's 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Morgan later told 


““Charlie is the 


Their votes have de- 
There is no half-knowl- 
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McCLURE’S for OCTOBER 


school and a few years in business is excellent, 


’ especially if there has been selling experience 


of any sort. It is highly important that 
the candidate have initiative, enthusiasm, 
the knack of dealing with people, and 
determination to get somewhere. Job- 
holders need not apply. 

This candidate is apt to find his field in a 
small town, rather than a city. It may even 
be a “one-gallus” town of less than a 
thousand population. A few years ago the 
demand for automobiles was centered in 
cities. But nowadays the heaviest percentage 
of sales is being made to farmers. Places 
that five years ago were just lumped into the 
territory of the big city dealer, and neglected 
by him, are now profitable sales points in 
themselves. The greatest need of the industry 
is for the merchant type of dealer in those 
places, because the cities are already well 
covered. The dominant idea today is inten- 
sive working of small territory. 

The first qualification that the candidate 
needs is knowledge of the automobile busi- 
ness. Not so many 


many ways of adjusting things, and the 
manufacturer will find a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 

Next to ability, the principal qualification 
for a good man is credit. A carload of auto- 
mobiles, containing six cars selling for one 
thousand dollars each, retail, calls for four 
to five thousand dollars investment, with 
freight. Manufacturers seldom extend any 
credit, because all the capital they can get 
is needed to build cars. A few years ago, 
after the wave of speculation and promotion 
among auto manufacturers, credit was a 
problem for the dealer. Bankers regarded 
the automobile as an undesirable purchase 
for the average man, and especially the 
farmer, and not only advanced money 
cautiously on automobile transactions, but 
did considerable preaching about the folly 
of owning automobiles. But that has all 
changed, because experience has taught the 
bankers that the buying of automobiles is 
a far-reaching neighborhood improvement, 
bringing better roads, higher land values, 

increased earning 








years ago he would 
have started with 
a thorough course 
in mechanics, prob- 
ably working in 
the factory for 
several months, to 
learn how cars are 
made and how to 
repair and keep 
them running. To- 
day, this course 
would be very brief 
indeed, if it were 
needed at all. For 
the merchant type 
of dealer has abili- 
ties too valuable 


each morning. 


said Blinn one day. 





“ You'd better not do that, George,” 


infantile paralysis.” 


power on the 
farms, and a wider 


OLBROOK BLINN, often spoken life for the farm 

of as America’s foremost actor, 
was recently playing in a motion pic- 
ture with George Le Guere, who is the 
youngest-looking juvenile in New York. a standard car, 
The studio was just outside the city 
limits, and Le Guere was in the habit 
of taking the Third Avenue Elevated 


folk. 

Let an ambitious 
man get the sales 
representation for 


and make a start 
by finding custom- 
ers, and the bank- 
ers in almost any 
community will 
now finance his 
operations up to 
eighty per cent. of 
the net cost. It is 
no longer a ques- 


“ You may catch 











to squander on 





tion of using Dad's 





mechanical details. 
Shooting jinxes is a job for trained mechan- 
ics, anyway. 

Some young fellows, situated like our 
typical candidate, get into the auto business 
simply by taking a header. They are “native 
sons” in their community, know all the 
people, and are known to everybody. That 
gives them a marked advantage over an 
experienced outsider, provided they have the 
other qualifications. Their character and 
credit enable them to finance the sale of a 
carload of automobiles. Dad’s money often 
backs the enterprise. They make sales to 
pedple right at home, and get a-going and 
learn details as they develop, through con- 
tact with the manufacturer's salesmen. 

Another good way of starting is to get a 
position in the sales organization of some 
auto manufacturer, working for six months 
or a year to learn the game, even if one has 
to work for nominal wages at the start. This 
not only gives practical training, but the man 
who really makes good can be sure of the 
help of the manufacturer in establishing 
himself as a dealer. This means credit, and 
assignment to productive territory. 

Still another way is for the candidate to 
get in touch with a big automobile dealer 
in a nearby city. The agent for a given car 
in a city of several hundred thousand popu- 
lation will often have several hundred square 
miles of territory around him which he 
admits is inadequately covered by his 
organization. If the candidate demon- 
strates ability he can begin selling automo- 
biles in an outlying district, get a good profit 
on each sale, and let the big dealer do all the 
financing. 

In many cases the candidate who wakes 
up to the possibilities of automobile selling 
will find that the popular cars are all repre- 
sented in his town. Some of the dealers may 
be indifferent salesmen, carrying cars as 
a side line to some other business. Perhaps 
the car he thinks he would like to handle is 
in the hands of an old fogy merchant who is 
not doing the manufacturer justice. He 
hurries to the manufacturer, and tells him 
so, and expects that it will be easy to get that 
agency for himself. 

But usually he meets with disappointment. 
The manufacturer is slow to change agents 
and break old connections. Two or three 
experiences of that kind may make it look 
as though there were no chance for a live 
newcomer. 

The chances are there, however. It is 
necessary to prove that he is a better dealer 
than the old one, that’s all. Let him go to 
work under the dealer and prove that he 
can sell cars, and the manufacturer will be 
keen in helping him make satisfactory 
arrangements. Sometimes he can get other 
territory, or again become a partner with 
the old dealer, or,buy him out. There are 


money. The basis 
of credit is the car itself, plus the ability of 
the dealer to sell it. In special cases, where 
the car is of a make that enjoys prestige in 
the neighborhood, and the dealer is buying 
from the manufacturer during the fall and 
winter, to deliver to assured customers in the 
spring, banks have gone so far as to lend the 
full net cost, plus freight, and also pay 
storage. 

“Ninety-five per cent. of the problem of 
selling automobiles is men,”’ said one manu- 
facturer. “A boneheaded job-holder could 
neither sell a good car nor keep the owners 
happy afterwards if he did sell. The man of 
ability with a good car sells largely upon hiss 
character, and character is the basis of 
credit. So the possession of this ability means 
also the possession of credit.” 

When it comes to profits, the dealer has 
by far the most comfortable margin in which 
to turn around. His discount is usually about 
twenty-five per cent. off list price.~ If a car 
is sold to the owner for one thousand dollars, 
f. o. b. factory, the dealer gets it for seven 
hundred and fifty dollars, and pays the 
freight, which he charges to his customer. 
The manufacturer's profit on that car will 
probably be less than fifty dollars, or five 
per cent. of the list price. These profits 
approximate those on the average run of 
general merchandise. 

With his retail profit, the dealer is nowa- 
days expected to be a real retail merchant, 
and also to take care of his customers after 
they have purchased. 

In other days, a profit of two hundred 
and fifty dollars was pocketed on a thousand- 
dollar car sold by somebody who came after 
it and paid cash to take it away. But today, 
the dealer must do many things with his profit. 

One of the first is to set aside five per cent. 
as a fund with which to give his customers 
service. Much has been said about car 
performance after purchase, and now every 
wide-awake manufacturer places great. em- 
phasis on dealer performance. The dealer 
must be ready to replace defective parts, 
correct shortcomings, keep the car running 
and the customer happy, and do it all 
instantly, without question. In many cases 
the manufacturer finally stands the expense 
of replacement and repair. But this involves 
a period of investigation and adjustment. 
Once upon a time the dealer simply shrugged 
his shoulders, and threw the customer back 
onto the manufacturer for service. Now he 
is like any other merchant, taking goods back 
across the counter, adjusting trouble on sight, 
and making everything satisfactory out of 
his own pocket, if necessary. 

He must also maintain a better selling 
system. It costs money to locate and keep 
track of prospective automobile purchasers, 
for they may take a year or two to finance 
the investment in a car, and at any time are 
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Choose—But Choose 
Quickly, For Winter 
Is On Its Way 


Your choice lies between 
the drudgery of minding 
the fire, of trudging down 
and up the cellar stairs to 
open damper doors, of 
getting up in the cold dark- 
ness of a winter morning— 
or installing a Dunham 
Vapor Heating System and 
living in heat security and 
economical comfort. 


Dunham Heating automatic- 
ally keeps every room at either 





DUNHAM 
THERMOSTAT 





As ornamental 


of any twodesired temperatures 24, useful as a 
—without a step to the cellar. — fe ee = 
_ Where there is DunhamiHeat- electrically. Can 
ing there are no banging, hiss- _ be set so that the 
ing, half-cold, half-hot, coal- house will be at 
wasting, nerve-wracking radi- any desired tem- 
ators. erature any 
ur. 


A Dunham Vapor Heating 
System eliminates leaking, hiss- 
ing inlet valves, wrist-tiring 
twisting to turn the heat on or 
off—homely radiator fixtures. 


Dunham Heating, of course, 
costs more to install than does 
an old-fashioned system. But 
its slight added first cost is paid 
for in economical operation. 


Send for our book, “The 3 H’s,” 
and learn the whys and where- 
fores of Dunham Heating. It’s 
a helpful little book that shows 
the way to home comfort and 
coal economy—it tells the tale of 
the wonderful Dunham Radiator 
Trap, Inlet Valve and Thermostat. 


DU! HEATING SYSTEM 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Marshalltown, Iowa 
DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Chicago, New York, San Francisco 











BRANCHES : 
Boston Pittsburgh Davenport C ne 
Rochester Cleveland Des Moines Salt Lake City 
Albany Detroit St. Louis Spokane 
Philadelphia Indianapclis Kansas City Portland, Ore. 
Washington, D.C. Louisville Fort Worth Seattle 
Birmingham Milwaukee Dallas Los Angeles 
Minneapolis ver 
C. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Branch Offices : 
Halifax Montreal Ottawa © Winnipeg = Vancouver 








For.your skin’s sake we would like you_to become 
acquainted with the soft delicacy and delightfu) 
cleansing qualities of this purest of transparent soaps, 

Distinctive in its elusive perfume, it imparts a 
creamy rich lather that makes its use a real treat. 


White Rose 
471] pumthep 


This perfect soap has been the choice of refined 
women for many generations—both here and abroad. 
And you, too, will find it best. At your druggist or 
dry goods store. 

For the sample cake, send 2c stamp; or for roc in 
stamps we will send you a package containing a 
sample cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap 
a sample bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts, and a sample 
bottle of No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Dept. D, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
—_—_—_—__———— 





likely to switch from one make to another. 
But the live dealer knows that it pays to 
follow all the waiting and shifting of prefer- 
ences. He knows who will buy a car for the 
first time next spring. He knows who 
should be open to a proposition to trade in 
an old car for a new ore this spring. He 
studies his community, and locates future 
customers before they themselves are quite 
ready to think of owning an automobile. 

Much of his work is done among women. 
The live dealer has discovered that he must 
get his car into the good graces of Madame, 
and keep it there in spite of competition and 
prejudice. The feminine mind has a tendency 
to select motor cars by elimination. A man 
will come and announce, enthusiastically, 
“By golly, when I buy an auto it'll be a 
Complex!” Madame has ridden in a Com- 
plex, and dislikes some detail—the doors did 
not open easily, or the driver bumped her 
over the thank-you-ma’ams. “You'll do 
no such thing!” says Madame, and the 
Complex is eliminated unless the dealer can 
restore it to favor. 

One of the strongest selling influences for 
motor cars is the small boy. Small boys grow 
quickly, and a few years from now may be 
buying cars for themselves. Meanwhile, a 
boy is a tireless investigator, and collector of 
facts, and motor cars and garages fascinate 
him because they are such centers of affairs. 
The man who is ashamed to admit to himself 
that he made a wrong selection in a motor 
will confide weak points to an inquisitive boy. 
The boy is apt to be a storehouse of informa- 
tion on makes and models. So, when Dad 
comes home and announces that it is to be 
the Complex, perhaps his son bursts out scorn- 
fully, “Aw! That’s a piece of cheese!” And 
he has facts to back up his opinion. 

The new type of dealer maintains an 
attractive salesroom —a reai store. Pur- 
chasing a motor car is about the second most 
important transaction in the life of the 
average man or woman. Only the purchase 
of a home is of greater magnitude. A good 
showroom gives proper atmosphere for such 
a transaction. It also makes the purchaser 
feel that he will be taken care of if anything 
happens to his car after he is an owner. 

He is apt to be pretty keen on accounting. 
A large percentage of men who fail iy business 
can blame lack of careful accounting. The 
auto dealer of the past rather ran over the 
percentage in neglect of this fundamental. 
The new type of dealer builds his business on 
good bookkeeping. 

He has a real organization around him, 
even if it is small. If you want a spare part 
worth forty cents, or have brought in a tire 
for adjustment, you can find him at his desk 
or in the salesroom, and he presses a button 
for an assistant to take care of you instead 
of running around doing forty-cent chores 
himself. 

If he is in a small town, he makes a profit- 
able business out of the countless accessories 
made for motoring folk. In the cities, these 
accessories tend to become a separate busi- 
ness, because men who specialize in them 
carry better stocks, and give better service. 
He may not be able to show as wide an 
assortment, but what he has will be well- 
selected, and shown, and the stock system- 
atically maintained. 

In other words, he is on the job, a wide- 
awake distributor for the most modern 
business in the country. 

All the automobiles made in the United 
States are turned out by not more than one 
hundred and fifty manufacturers. Half 
of them are standard cars, ranging in price 
from about six hundred dollars upward, 
and the other half cheaper cars. Eighty 
per cent. of the standard cars are made by 
about seven, or perhaps eight, manufacturers. 
These seven or eight are the ones that the 
public knows, and prefers. To be a successful 
dealer, one must practically measure up to 
the sales standards set for a popular car, 
and get the immense aid of its reputation. 
Otherwise, one must fall in the rear of the 
procession with a little-known car. The good 
cars and the good dealers are growing together 
everywhere, and the increase in output of 
leading manufacturers is such that there is 
plenty of room for ability. At the same 
time, the business of distributing automo- 
biles is narrowing down so that within a few 
years there may be room for nothing else. 


Waldemar Kaempffert, editor of the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, conducts a regular 
department in McClure’s for automobilists, 
Also, in November, will be an excellent 
business yarn, “The Rube,” by Frank 
Goewey Jones. McClure’s leads them 
all in business stories and articles, 
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Plan your bathroom 
with this new book 


It answers these questions: 


How can a bathroom of any size 
be planned for greatest comfort and 
beauty ? 


What will the essential fixtures 
cost ? What are the different grades ? 


What kind of solid porcelain bath 
tub costs no more than one of high- 
grade enameled iron ? 


What are the advantages of a built- 
in shower-and-bath ? 


Why is a lavatory of vitreous 
china so durable ? 


_ What are the inexpensive accesso- 
ries that add so much to bathroom 
‘ comfort ? 


What gives a closet its “quiet 
action ”’ ? 


What is the best ware for the 
kitchen sink ? Why ? 


And many others. 





“8 
| 
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This practical book just published 
gives all the information needed for 
S intelligent bathroom planning — in- 

3; cluding the essential fixtures of va- 

Sem | tious grades at a wide range of prices. 
| Also gives valuable hints on tiling and 
S| decorations. Send 4c for copy of 
“Modern Plumbing.” 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 
Fifth Avenue and 17th Street New York 


1828—Eighty-eight years of Supremacy—1910 





TBoston Cleveland Columbia, S.C 
Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans 

TChicago Des Moines Denver 
Minneapolis TToledo TSan Francisco 


Atlanta Portland, Ore. Tst. Louis 
tPhiladelpbia TWashington, D. C. TMontreal, Can 
Seattle Dallas, Tex. San Antonio 


tShowrooms equipped with model bathrooms 
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White, Pink, 
Flesh, Cream 
50c Everywhere 


\, The Powder 
\ She Uses 


is chosen—not simply because 
it looks fine and light in the 
box or feels fine between the 
fingers —-BUT, because it 
proves it’s merits on the face, 
where the realtestcomes, You 
too, should use this fairy-scent- 
ed Beautifier 











CARMEN 


Complexion 


Powder 
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In \ “ 
blends so perfectly with the 
(the Red tones of lhe skin and adheres 


soclosely that you never have 


blowing off, or failing under 
glaring light or perspiration, 
It is distinctly different. ©& 
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“NEW-SKIN” 


—to prevent infection 


An antiseptic liquid for cuts, scrapes, and 
httle hurts It forms a water-proof cover- 
ing that protects the cut and allows it to 
heal. Carry it with you always. 

At all druggists {1oc., 25c.). Or send us 25¢c. 
in stamps for the larger size by mail. 

Be sure to get the genuine. Always in 
glass bottles; red and gold paper cartons. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 
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STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES. 


BANISH THAT BUN Or 


ACHFELDT’S | 
Perfection Toe Spring 


Worn at night, with auxiliary 
appliance for day use 
Removes the Actual Cause 
of the enlarged joint and bunion 
Sent on approval. Money back ff not 
as represented. Send outline of foot, 
Use my Improved Instep Support for 





weak arches, 
Full particularec and advice free 
in plain envelope 
M. ACHFELDT, Foot specialist Lstab. 1901 
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The REMBRANDT 
A beautiful new pattern in 
Reed & Barton sterling 

Its graceful outline 

and rich ornamentation re- 

flect with fidelity the art of 
the period in which its name-~ 


giver flourished. 
Reed & Barton silverware 


serves homes of taste, and 
passes from one generation 
to another. 


REED & 
BARTON 


Taunton Massachusetts 
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Altogether unique is this quaint, 
original Sampler box with its old-time 
atmosphere and its charming variety 
of the leading Whitman chocolates 
famous since 1842. 


and confections 


At the nearest Whitman’s 
agency (usually the leading 
drug store) or from us for 


Ask for booklet. 


$1.00. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Choco 
late, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


Send 


Sampler 


if you would 
surprise and please! 
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The Diamond Mine 


[Continued from page 11} 





I sat down at the piano and busied myself 
with the manuscript for some time, while 
Cressida dashed off necessary notes and 
wrote checks in a large square checkbook, 
six to a page. I supposed her immersed in 
sumptuary preoccupations when she sud- 
denly looked over her shoulder and said: 
“Yes, that legend, Sarka, is the most inter- 
esting. Run it through a few times and I'll 
try it over with you.” 

There was another, “Dans les ombres des 
forets tristes,” which I thought quite as beau- 
tiful. They were fine songs; very individual, 
and each had that spontaneity which makes 
a song seem inevitable and once for all 
“done.” 

“I wish he’d indicated his tempi a little 
more clearly,” I remarked as I finished 
Sarka for the third time. “It matters, 
because he really has something to say. An 
orchestral accompaniment would be better, 
I should think.” 

“Yes, he sent the orchestral arrangement. 
Poppas has it. It works out beautifully— 
so much color in the instrumentation. The 
English horn comes in so effectively there,” 
she rose and indicated the passage, “just right 
with the voice. I've asked him to come next 
Sunday, so please be here if you can.” 


RESSIDA was always at home to her 

friends on Sunday afternoon unless she 
was billed for the evening concert at the Opera 
House, in which case we were sufficiently ad- 
vised by the daily press. Bouchalka must have 
been told to come early, for when I arrived 
on Sunday at four he and Cressida had the 
music-room quite to themselves and were 
standing by the piano in earnest conversa- 
tion. Ina few moments they were separated 
by other carly arrivals, and I led Bouchalka 
across the hall to the drawing-room. The 
guests, as they came in, glanced at him curi- 
ously. He wore a dark blue suit, soft and 
rather baggy, with a short coat, and a high 
double-kreasted vest with two rows of but- 
tons coming up to the loops of his black tie. 
He spoke hurried, elliptical English, and very 
good French. I found him a fierce, a trans- 
fixing talker. His brilliant eyes, his gaunt 
hands, his white, deeply-lined forehead, all 
entered inte his speech. 

I asked him whether he had not recog- 
nized Madame Garnet at once when we 
entered the restaurant that evening, more 
than a week ago. 

“Mais, certainement! I hear her twice 
when she sings in the afternoon, and some- 
times at night for the last act. Ihave a friend 
who buys a ticket for the first part, and he 
comes out and gives to me his pass-back 
check, and I return for the last act. That 
is convenient if I am broke.” He explained 
the trick with amusement but without em- 
barrassment, as if it were a shift that we 
might any of us be put to. 

I told him that I admired his skill with the 
violin, but his songs much more. 

He threw out his red under-lip and frowned. 
“Oh, I have no instrument! The violin 
I play from necessity; the flute, the piano, 
as it happens. For three years now I write 
all the time, and it spoils the hand for 
violin.” 

Whea the maid brought him his tea, he 
took both muffins and cakes and told me that 
he was very hungry. He had to lunch and 
dine at the place where he played, and he 
got very tired of the food. “But since,” 
his black eyebrows nearly met in an acute 
angle, “but since, before, I eat at a bakery, 
with the slender brown roach on the pie, 
I guess I better let alone well enough.” He 
paused to drink his tea; as he tasted one of 
the cakes his face lit with sudden animation 
and he gazed across the hall after the maid 
with the tray —she was now holding it 
before the aged and ossified ‘cellist of the 
Hampfstangle Quartette. “Des Gateaux!” 
he murmured feelingly. “Ou est-ce qu'elle 
peut trouver de tels gateaux ici ad New York?” 

I explained to him that Madame Garnet 
had an accomplished cook who made them, 

an Austrian, I thought. 

Ile shook his _ head. 
Je ne pense pas.” 

Cressida was approaching with the Spanish 
soprano, Mme. Bartolas, who was all black 
velvet and long black feathers, with a lace veil 
over her rich pallor and even a little black 
patch on her chin. I beckoned them. “Tell 
me, Cressida, isa’t Ruzenka an Austrian?” 


* Austrichienne? 


She looked surprised. ‘No, a Bohemian, 
though I got her in Vienna.” Bouchalka’s 
expression, and the remnant of a cake in his 
long fingers, gave her the connection. She 
laughed. “You like them? Of course. 
They must seem of your own soil. You shall 
have more of them.” She nodded and went 
away to greet a guest who had just come in. 

A few moments later, Horace, then a beau- 
tiful lad in Eton clothes, brought another 
cup of tea and a plate of cakes for Bouchalka. 
We sat down in a corner, and talked about his 
songs. He was neither boastful nor depreca- 
tory. He knew exactly in what respects 
they were excellent. I decided, as I watched 
his face, that he must be under thirty. His 
teeth were white, very irregular and inter- 
esting. The corrective methods of modern 
dentistry would have taken away half his 
good looks. 

As we talked about his songs, his manner 
changed. Before that, he had seemed re- 
sponsive and easily pleased. Now he grew 
abstracted, as if I had taken away his pleas- 
ant afternoon and wakened him to his 
miseries. When I mentioned Puccini, he 
held his head in his hands. “ Why is it they 
like that always and always? A little, oh, 
yes, very nice! But so much, always the 
same thing! Why?’ He pierced me with 
the despairing glance which had followed us 
out of the restaurant. 

I asked him whether he had sent any of 
his songs to the musical publishers, and 
named one whom I knew to be discriminating. 
He shrugged his shoulders. .“* They not want 
Bohemian songs. They not want my music.” 

Most people cannot become utterly poor; 
whatever happens, they can right themselves 
a little. But one felt that Bouchalka was 
the sort of person who might actually starve 
or blow his brains out. Something very 
important had been left out of his make-up 
or his education; something that we are not 
accustomed to miss in people. 

Gradually the parlor was filled with little 
groups of friends, and I took Bouchalka back 
to the music-room where ys ee sur- 
rounded by late comers; feather€d women, 
with large sleeves and hats, young men of no 
importance, in frock coats, with shining hair 
and the smile which is intended to say so 
many flattering things but which really ex- 
presses little more than a desire to get on. 
The older men were standing about waiting 
for a word @ deux with the hostess. To 
these people Bouchalka had nothing to say. 
He stood stiffly at the outer edge of the circle, 
watching Cressida with intent, impatient 
eyes, until, under the pretext of showing him 
a score, she drew him into the alcove at the 
back end of the long room, where she kept 
her musical library. Two persons could be 
quite withdrawn there, and yet be a part 
of the general friendly scene. Cressida 
took a score from the shelf, and sat down 
with Bouchalka upon the window-seat, 
the book open between them, though neither 
of them looked at it again. They fell to 
talking with great earnestness. At last the 
Bohemian pulled out a large, yellowing silver 
watch, held it up before him, and _ stared 
at it a moment as if it were an object of 
horror. He sprang up, bent over Cressida’s 
hand and murmured something, dashed into 
the hall and out of the front door without 
waiting for the maid to open it. He had 
worn no overcoat, apparently. It was then 
seven o'clock; he would surely be late at his 
post in the up-town restaurant. 

After supper Cressida told me his story. 
Ilis parents, both poor musicians — the 
mother a singer — died while he was yet 
a baby, and he was left to the care of an 
arbitrary uncle who resolved to make a 
priest of him. Ile was put into a monastery 
school and kept there. The organist and 
choir director, fortunately for Blasius, was 
an excellent musician, a man who had begun 
his career brilliantly, but who had met 
with crushing sorrows and disappointments 
in the world. He devoted himself to his 
talented pupil, and was the only teacher the 
young man ever had. At twenty-one, when 
he was ready for the novitiate, Blasius felt 
that the call of life was too strong for him, 
and he ran away out into a world of which 
he knew nothing. He tramped southward 
to Vienna, begging and playing his fiddle 
from town to town. There he fell in with 
a gipsy band which was being recruited for 
a Paris restaurant, and went with them to 
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Paris. He played in cafés and in cheap 
theatres, did transcribing for a musical 
publisher, tried to get pupils. For four 
years he was the mouse, and hunger was the 
cat. She kept him on the jump. When he 
got work he did not understand why, when 
he lost a job he did not understand why. 
During the time when most of us acquire 
a practical sense, get a_half-unconscious 
knowledge of hard facts and market values, 
he had been shut away from the world, fed 
like the pigeons in the bell-tower of his mon- 
astery. Bouchalka had now been in New 
York a year, and for all he knew about it, 
Cressida said, he might have landed the 
day before yesterday. 

Several weeks went by, and as Bouchalka 
did not reappear on Tenth Street, Cressida 
and I went once more to the place where he 
had played, only to find another violinist 
leading the orchestra. We summoned the 
proprietor, a Swiss-Italian, polite and so- 
licitous. He told us the gentleman was not 
playing there any more, was playing some- 
where else, but he had forgotten where. 
We insisted upon talking to the old pianist, 
who at last reluctantly admitted that the 
Bohemian had been dismissed. He had 
arrived very late one’ Sunday night three 
weeks ago, and had hot words with the 
proprietor. He was a very talented fellow, 
but wild and not to be depended upon. The 
old man gave us the address of a French 
boarding house on Seventh Avenue where 
Bouchalka used to room. We drove there 
at once, but the woman who kept the place 
said he had gone away two weeks before — 
leaving no address, as he never got letters. 

It took us several days to run Bouchalka 
cown, but when we did find him Cressida 
promptly busied herself in his behalf. She 
sang his Sarka with the Metropolitan Opera 
orchestra at a Sunday night concert, she got 
him a position with the Symphony Orchestra, 
and persuaded the conservative Hempfstan- 
gle Quartette to play one of his chamber com- 
positions from manuscript. She aroused the 
interest of a publisher in his work, and intro- 
duced him to people who were helpful to him. 

By the new year Bouchalka was fairly on 
his feet. He had proper clothes now, and 
Cressida’s friends found him attractive. He 
was usually at her house on Sunday after- 
noons; so usually, indeed, that Poppas 
began pointedly to absent himself. When 
other guests arrived, the Bohemian and his 
patroness were always found at the critical 
point of discussion — at the piano, by the 
fire, in the alcove at the end of the room — 
both of them interested and animated. He 
was invariably respectful and admiring, 
deferring to her in every tone and gesture, 
and she was palpably pleased and flattered — 
as if all this were new to her and she were 
tasting the sweetness of a first success. 


NE wild day in March Cressida burst 

tempestuously into my apartment and 
threw herself down, declaring that she had 
just come from the most trying rehearsal she 
had ever lived through. When I tried to 
question her about it, she replied absently 
and continued to shiver and crouch by the 
fire. Suddenly she rose, walked to the 
window and stood looking out over the 
Square, glittering with ice and rain and 
strewn with the wrecks of umbrellas. When 
she turned again, she approached me with 
determination. 

“T shall have to ask you to go with me,” 
she said firmly. “That crazy Bouchalka 
has gone and got a pleurisy or something. 
It may be pneumonia. I've sent Dr. Brooks 
to him, but I can never tell anything from 
what a doctor says. I've got to see Bou- 
chalka and his nurse, and w hat sort of place 
he’s in. I've been rehearsing all day and 
I'm singing tomorrow night; I can’t have so 
much oy my mind. Can you come with me?” 

I put on my furs and we went down to 
Cressida’s carriage. She gave the driver 
a number on Seventh Avenue, and then 
began feeling her throat with the alarmed 
expression which meant that she was not 
going to talk. We drove in silence to the 
address, and by this time it was growing 
dark. The French landlady was a cordial, 
comfortable person who took Cressida in at 
a glance and seemed much impressed. Cres- 
sida’s incognito was never successful. Her 
black gown was inconspicuous enough, but 
over it she wore a dark purple velvet carriage 
coat, lined with fur and furred at the cuffs 
and collar, The Frenchwoman’s eye ran 
over it delightedly and scrutinized the veil 
which only half concealed the well-known face 
behind it. She insisted upon conducting 
us up to the fourth floor herself, running 
ahead of us and turning up the gas jets in 
the dark, musty-smelling halls. 


We found the sick man in a great walnut 
bed, a relic of better days which this lodging 
house must have seen. The grimy red plush 
carpet, the red velvet chairs with broken 
springs, the double gilt-framed mirror above 
the mantel, had all been respectable, sub- 
stantial contributions to comfort in their 
prime. The fireplace was now empty and 
grateless, and an ill-smelling gas stove burned 
in the sooty recess under the cracked marble. 
The huge arched windows were hung with 
heavy red curtains, now pinned together 
and lightly stirred by the wind which rattled 
the loose frames. 

I was examining these things while Cres- 
sida bent over Bouchalka. Her carriage 
cloak she threw over the foot of his bed, 
either from a protective impulse or because 
there was no place else to put it. As‘I ap- 
proached, after she had greeted him and 
seated herself, the sick man reached down 
and drew the cloak up over him, looking at 
it with weak, childish pleasure and stroking 
the velvet with his long fingers. “Couleur 
de gloire, couleur des reines!” I heard him 
murmur. He thrust the sleeve of the coat 
under .his chin and closed his eyes. His 
loud, rapid breathing was the only sound in 
the room. If Cressida brushed back his 
hair or touched his hand, he looked up long 
enough to give her a smile of utter adoration. 

The nurse was gone for an hour, and we 
sat there quietly, Cressida with her eyes fixed 
on Bouchalka, and I absorbed in the strange 
atmosphere of the house, which seemed to 
seep in under the door and through the walls. 
Occasionally we heard a call for “d eau 
chaude!”’ and the heavy trot of a serving 
woman on the stairs. On the floor below 
somebody was struggling with Schubert's 
Marche Militaire on a coarse-toned upright 
piano. Sometimes, when a door was opened, 
one could hear a parrot screaming, “Voila, 
voila, tonnerre!”’ The house was built be- 
fore 1870, as one could tell from windows and 
mouldings, and the walls were thick. 

When the nurse returned and we rose to 
go, Bouchalka was still lying with her cloak 
under his cheek, and Cressida left it there. 
“It seems to please him,” she murmured as 
we went down the stairs. “I can go home 
without a wrap. It’s not far.” I had, of 
course, to give her my furs, as I was not 
singing Donna Anna tomorrow evening. 

After this I was not surprised by any de- 
vout attitude in which I happened to find 
the Bohemian when I entered Cressida’s 
music-room unannounced, or by any radi- 
ance on her face when she rose from the 
window-seat in the aleove and came down 
the room to greet me. 

Bouchalka was, of course, very often at 
the Opera now. On almost any night when 
Cressida sang one could see his narrow black 
head — high above the temples and rather 
constrained behind the ears — peering frgm 
from some part of the house. I used” to 
wonder what he thought of Cressida as an 
artist, but probably he did not think seriously 
at all. A great voice, a handsome woman, 
a great prestige; these, added together, made 
a “great artist ”°—the common euphemism 
for success. Her success, and the material 
evidences of it, quite blinded him. 
never draw from him anything adequate 
about Straka, Cressida’s Slavic rival, and 
this perhaps meant that he considered com- 
parison disloyal. All the while that Cres- 
sida was singing reliably and satisfying the 
management, Straka was singing uncertainly 
and making history, though her voice was 
primarily defective, and her immediate vocal 
method was bad. 

Bouchalka was not a receptive person. 
He had his own idea of what a great prima 
donna should be like, and he took it for 
granted that Mme. Garnet corresponded to 
his conception. The curious thing was that 
he managed to impress his idea upon Cressida 
herself. She began to see herself as he saw 
her, to try to be like the notion of her he car- 
ried somewhere in that pointed head of his. 
She was exalted quite beyond herself. Then 
if ever in her life, she heard the bird sing on 
the branch outside her window; and she 
wished she were younger, lovelier, freer. 

One April day when we were driving in 
the Park, Cressida, superb in a green-and- 
primrose costume, hurried over from Paris, 
turned to me, smiling, and said: “Do you 
know, this is the first spring I haven’t dreaded. 
It’s the first one I’ve ever really had. Per- 
haps people never have more than one, 
whether it comes early or late.” She told 
me that she was overwhelmingly in love. 

Our visit to Bouchalka when he was ill had 
of course, been reported, and the men about 
the Opera House had made of it the only 
story they have the wit to invent. They 
could no more change the pattern of that 
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Safety Surrounds This House ! 


It is built—walls, floors, ceilings and partitions—so 
that the most dreaded of all dangers cannot touch the 


family it protects. 





It is more than a beautiful house 
—it is safe—absolutely fireproof—built throughout of 
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When this owner was building of 
Natco, by the wise advice of his archi- 
tect, he found it essentially economical 
—although Natco quality is such that 
it 1s widely specified for the greatest 
of skyscrapers. And when his home 
was done, he found it warmer in 
winter — saving his fuel bills, and 
cooler in summer—saving the health 
of his family. Natco is the most 
modern of all building materials. 


If you are thinking of building, think 
just a little beyond mere beauty. Think 
of comfort and economy—and most of 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRGDFING - COMPANY 
304 FEDERAL STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices in all principal cities 


23 Factories in the United States 


all think of safety. For without that 
the most beautiful house in the world 
is in constant danger of destruction, 
with all it contains. 


Call upon the Natco Service—free 
to architects, engineers, contractors— 
and you. It will save you time and 
money, and enable you to avoid mis- 
takes and waste. Send ten cents in 
stamps or coin for the new book, 
“Natco Houses”—and see what beau- 
tiful dwellings have been built of Natco 
—for wise people who think of safety 
as well as comfort and beauty. 


Also at Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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A first-class household 
varnish is elastic, tough 
and quick-drying. 


A piece of glass was coated with 
Univernish and other household 
varnishes. A knife blade, scraped 
across the surface when dry, lifted 
a tough, elastic ribbon of Uni- 
vernish, The inferior varnishes 
scraped to a brittle powder. Try 
tis yourself, 
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SEX QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


The questions that we ask In 
childhood and all throughout life 
are answered in Stall’s Books. 

EIGHT SEPARATE BOOKS. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know 


What a Young Man Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband Ought to 
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What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What s Des Woman Ought to 


What a Young Wife Ought to Know 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to 
Know 
Price $1.00 net, each, per copy. 
Table of contents free At all 
booksellers, or 
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The New Cosmopolitan 








form but made it 


OSMOPOLITAN appears in a new shape. 
C CosMOREpolitan 


greatest magazine — now the largest, too. 


We have changed the 
than ever. Already the 
It wasn’t possible to 


improve the standard —we had to make it bigger to make it better. 


Hitherto. lack of room used to force us to leave out a few star contributors 
every now and then, but from now on they’ll all shine regularly in the 


enlarged firmament every month. 


A bigger page offers a better stage for author and artist. 


There’s an opportunity to do stunning things with pictures. 
ant chance for bold, sweeping compositions. 


There’s abund- 
Everything possible has been 


done to interpret adequately the big work of America’s first illustrators. 


Cosmopolitan has been thoroughly redressed. 


We haven’t merely added 


a few more stories; we’ve rebuilt it outright. 

Paper-maker, engraver, and printer have pooled their knowledge to craft 
the comeliest periodical of all~a sturdy, graceful volume, with spacious, 
generously margined leaves, a square edge, and a flexible book-back so that 
the pages lie flat wherever opened—a bigger, handsomer Cosmopolitan, but 


none the less a handier one. 


The dimensions are distinctive and practical—twelve inches long, eight and 
a half inches wide, and half an inch thick—not an ungainly, flappy affair, 
but an exceedingly comfortable format, very easy on the hand and eye, 


this new standard size. 


The New Cosmopolitan has cost more to manufacture than even the first 


edition of a cloth-bound novel. 


But the price stays the same. You will pay fifteen cents per copy and get 


a magazine and a half. 
a year for nothing! 


Think of it, the equivalent of six extra magazines 


Of course there’s a reason: We want another million subscribers—and the 
only way we know to reach two million circulation is to make a magazine 
which will deserve and command the increase. 





The Dark Star 


a new story by 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Anew Chambers story with 
all the old Chambers charm. 


All the d’Artagnan of him, all 
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story than the spider could change the de- 
sign of its web. But being, as she said, 
“in love” suggested to Cressida only one 
plan of action; to have the Tenth Street 
house done over, to put more money into 
her brothers’ business, send Horace to school, 
raise Poppas’s percentage, and then with a 
clear conscience be married in Grace Church. 
She went through this program with her 
usual thoroughness. She was married in 
June and sailed immediately with her hus- 
band. Poppas was to join them in Vienna 
in August, when she would begin to work 
again. 

When they returned in October, both 
Cressida and Blasius seemed changed for the 
better. She was perceptibly freshened and 
renewed. She attacked her work at once 
with more vigor and more ease; did not drive 
herself so relentlessly. A little careiessness 
became her wonderfully. Bouchalka was 
less gaunt, and much less flighty and per- 
verse. His frank pleasure in the comfort 
and order of his wife’s establishment was 
ingratiating, even if it was a little amusing. 
Cressida had the sewing-room at the top of 
the house made over into a study for him. 
When I went up there to see him, I usually 
found him sitting. before the fire or walking 
about with his hands in his coat pockets, 
admiring his new possessions. 

With Cressida’s friends and guests, Bou- 
chalka assumed nothing for himself. His 
deportment amounted to a quiet, unobtrusive 
appreciation of her and of his good fortune. 
He was proud to owe his wife so much. 
Cressida’s Sunday afternoons were more 
popular than ever, since she herself had so 
much more heart for them. Bouchalka’s 
picturesque presence stimulated her gracious- 
ness and charm. One still found them con- 
versing together as eagerly as in the days 
when they saw each other but seldom. 
Consequently their guests were never bored. 
We felt as if the Tenth Street house had a 
pleasant climate quite its own. In the 
spring, when the Metropolitan company 
went on tour, Cressida’s husband accom- 
panied her, and afterwards they again sailed 
for Genoa. 


URING the second winter people began 

to say that Bouchalka was becoming too 
thoroughly domesticated, and that since 
he was growing heavier in body he was less 
attractive. I noticed his increasing reluct- 
ance to stir abroad. Nobody could say 
that he was “wild” now. He seemed to 
dread leaving the house, even for an evening. 
He published very little. One was given 
to understand that he was writing an opera. 
He lived in the Tenth Street house like a 
tropical plant under glass. Nowhere in 
New York could he get such cookery as 
Ruzenka’s. Ruzenka (“little rose”) had, 
like her mistress, bloomed afresh, now that 
she had a man and a compatriot to cook for. 
Her invention was tireless, and she took 
things with a high hand in the kitchen, con- 
fident of a perfect appreciation. Ruzenka 
was a plump, fair, blue-eyed girl, giggly 
and easily flattered, with teeth like cream. 
She was passionately domestic, and her mind 
was full of homely stories and proverbs 
and superstitions which she somehow worked 
into her cookery. She and Bouchalka had 
between them a whole literature of traditions 
about sauces and fish and pastry. The cellar 
was full of the wines he liked, and Ruzenka 
always knew what wines went with the 
dinner. 

That winter was a very cold one, and 
I think the even temperature of the house 
enslaved Bouchalka. 

“Imagine it,” he once said to me when 
I dropped in during a blinding snowstorm 
and found him reading before the fire. “To 
be warm all the time, every day! It is like 
Aladdin. In Paris I have had weeks to- 
gether when I was not warm once, when 
I did not have a bath once, like the cats in 
the street. The nights were misery. Here 
I waken up in the night so warm I do not 
know what it means. Her door is open, and 
I turn on my light. I cannot believe in 
myself until I see that she is there.” 

I began to think that Bouchalka’s wild- 
ness had been the desperation which the 
tamest animals exhibit when they are tor- 
tured or terrorized. Those first beautiful 
compositions, full of the folk music of his 
own country, had been wrung out of him 
by homesickness and heart-ache. I now 
wondered whether he could compose only 
under the spur of hunger and loneliness, and 
whether his talent might not subside with 
his despair. 

Some such apprehension must have trou- 
bled Cressida, though his gratitude would 
have been propitiatory to a more exacting 
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task-master. She had always liked to make 
people happy, and he was the first one who 
had accepted her bounty without sourness. 
When he did not accompany her upon her 
spring tour, Cressida said it was because 
traveling interfered with composition; but 
I felt that she was deeply disappointed. 
Blasius, or Blazei, as his wife had learned to 
call him, was not showy or extravagant. 
He hated hotels, no matter how luxurious. 
Cressida had always fought for the hearth- 
stone and the fireside, and the humor of 
Destiny is sometimes to give us too much of 
what we desire. 

During the third season after her marriage 
Cressida had only twenty-five performances 
at the Metropolitan, and she was singing 
out of town a great deal. Her husband did 
not bestir himself to accompany her, but 
he attended, very faithfully, to her cor- 
respondence and to her business at home. 
He had no ambitious schemes to increase her 
fortune, and he carried out her directions 
exactly. Nevertheless, Cressida faced her 
concert tours somewhat grimly, and she 
seldom talked now about their plans for 
the future. 

The crisis in this growing estrangement 
came about by accident—one of those 
chance occurrences that affect our lives more 
than years of ordered effort — and it came 
in an inverted form of a situation old to 


comedy. Cressida had been on the road for 
several weeks; singing in Minneapolis, 


Cleveland, St. Paul, then up into Canada 
and back to Boston. From Boston she was 
to go directly to Chicago, coming down on 
the five-o’clock train and taking the eleven, 
over the Lake Shore, for the West. By her 
schedule she would have time to change 
cars comfortably at the Grand Central 
station. 

On the journey down from Boston she 
was seized with a great desire to see Blasius. 
She decided, against her custom and one 
might say against her principles, to risk a 
performance with the Chicago orchestra 
without rehearsal, to stay the night in New 
York and go west by the afternoon train the 
next day. She telegraphed Chicago, but 
she did not telegraph Blasius, because she 
wished — the old fallacy of affection — to 
“surprise” him. She could take it for 
granted that, at half-past eleven on a cold 
winter night, he would be in the Tenth 
Street house and nowhere clse in New York. 
She sent Poppas— paler than usual with 
accusing scorn—and her trunks on to 
Chicago, and with only her traveling-bag 
and a sense of being very audacious in her 
behavior and still very much in love, she 
took a cab for Tenth Street. 

Since it was her intention to disturb 
Blasius as little as possible and to delight 
him as much as possible, she let herself in 
with her latch-key and went directly to his 
room. She did not find him there. Indeed, 
she found him where he should not have 
been at all. 

Ruzenka was sent away in the morning, 
and the other two maids as well. By eight 
o'clock Cressida and Bouchalka had the 
house to themselves. Nobody had any 
breakfast. Cressida took the afternoon 
train to keep her engagement with Theodore 
Thomas — and to think over the situation. 
Blasius was left in the Tenth Street house 
with only the furnace man’s wife to look after 
him. His explanation of his conduct was 
that he had been drinking too much. His 
digression, he swore, was accidental. It had 
never occurred before, and he could only 
appeal to his wife’s magnanimity. But it 
was, on the whole, easier for Cressida to be 
firm than to be yielding, and she knew her- 
self too well to attempt a readjustment. 

When she returned to New York she went 
to a hotel, and she never saw 
alone again. Since he admitted her charge, 
the legal formalities were conducted so 
quietly that the granting of her divorce was 
announced in the morning papers before her 
friends knew that there was the least likeli- 
hood of her even wanting one. 

While the lawyers were arranging matters, 
Bouchalka came to see me. He w_ re- 
morseful and miserable enough, and I ‘nk 
his perplexity was quite sincere. If c.re 
had been an intrigue with a woman of her 
own class, an infatuation, an “affair,” he 
said, he could understand. But anything 
so venial and accidental —he shook his 
head slowly back and forth. He assured 
me that he was not at all himself on that 
fateful evening, and that when he recovered 
himself he would have sent Ruzenka away, 
— making proper provision for her, of course. 
It was an ugly thing, but ugly things some- 
times happened in one’s life, and one had to 
put them away and forget them. He could 


Bouchalka « 
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have overlooked any accident that might 
have occurred when his wife was on the road 
with Poppas. I cut him short, and he bent 
his head to my reproof. 

“T know,” he said, “such things are dif- 
ferent with her. But when have I said that 
I am noble as she is? Never. But I have 
appreciated and I have adored. About me, 
say what you like. But if you say that in 
this there was any mépris to my wife, that 
is not true. I have lost all my place here. 
I came in from the streets, a mongrel man, 
but I understand her, and all the fine things 
in her, better than any of you here. If 
that accident had not been, she would have 
lived happy with me for many years. As for 
me, I have never believed in this happiness. 
I was not born under a good star. How did 
itcome? By accident. It goes by accident. 
She tried to give good fortune to an unfortu- 
nate man, un miserable; that was her mistake. 
It cannot be done in this world. The lucky 
should marry the lucky.” 

Bouchalka stopped and lit a cigarette. 
He sat sunk in my chair as if he never meant 
to get up again. When he had consumed 
his cigarette he turned to me again. 

“T, too, have tried. Have I so much as 
written one note to a lady since she first 
put out her hand to help me? Some of the 
artists who sing my compositions have been 
quite willing to plague my wife a little if 
I make the least sign. With the Espafola, 
for instance, it is necessary to be very stern, 
farouche; she is so very playful. I have 
never given my wife the slightest annoyance 
of this kind. Since I married her I have not 
kissed the cheek of one lady! Then one 
night I am bored and drink too much cham- 
pagne, and I become a fool. What does it 
matter! Did my wife marry the fool of me? 
No, she married me, with my mind and my 
feclings all here, as I am today. But she 
is getting a divorce from the fool of me, which 
she would never see anyhow!” 

Ilis view of his conduct and its conse- 
quences was fatalistic. He was meant to 
have so much misery every day of his life. 
For three years it had been withheld, had 
been piling up somewhere, underground, 
overhead. Now the accumulation burst 
over him. He had come to pay his respects 
to me, he said, to declare his undying grati- 
tude to Madame Garnet, and to bid me fare- 
well. He took up his hat and cane and kissed 
my hand. I have never seen him since. 
Cressida made a settlement upon him, but 
even Poppas, tortured by envy and curiosity, 
never discovered how much. It was very 
little, she told me. “Pour des gateauzx,” 
she added with a smile that was not unfor- 
giving. She could not. bear to think of his 
being in want when so little could make him 
comfortable. 

He went back to his own village in Bo- 
hemia. He wrote her that the old monk, 
his teacher, was still alive, and that from the 
windows of his room in the town he could 
see the pigeons flying back and forth from 
the monastery bell-tower all day long. Once 
he sent her a song, his own words and music, 
about those pigeons— quite a lovely thing. 
Ile was the bell-tower and les colombes were 
his memories of her. 


EROME BROWN proved, on the whole, 

the worst of Cressida’s husbands, and, with 
the possible exception of her eldest brother, 
Buchanan Garnet, he was the most rapacious 
of the men with whom she had had to do. 
It was one thing to gratify every wish of a 
cake-loving fellow like Bouchalka, but quite 
another to stand behind a financier. And 
Brown would be a financier or nothing. 
After her marriage with him, Cressida grew 
rapidly older. For the first time in her life 
she wanted to go abroad and live — to get 
Jerome Brown away from the scene of his 
unsuccessful but undiscouraged activities. 
Brown, however, was not a man who could 
be amused and kept out of mischief in 
Continental hotels. He had to be a figure, if 
only a “mark,” in Wall Street. Nothing 
else would gratify his peculiar vanity. The 
deeper he went in, the more affectionately 
he told Cressida that now all her cares and 
anxieties were over. To try to get related 
facts out of his optimism and cordiality was 
like trying to find articulated framework in 
a feather bed. All Cressida knew was that 
she was perpetually “investing” to save 
investments. When she told me she had 
to put a mortgage on the Tenth Street house, 
her eyes filled with tears. “Why is it? I 
have never cared about money, except to 
make people happy with it, and it has been 
the curse of my life. It has spoiled all my 
relations with people. Fortunately,” she 
added irrelevantly, drying her eyes, “Jerome 
and Poppas get along well.” Jerome could 


have got along with anybody; that is a 
promoter’s business. His warm hand, his 
flushed face, his bright eye, and his newest 
funny story— Foppas had no weapons that 
could do execution with a man like that. 

Though Brown’s ventures never came 
home, there was nothing openly disastrous 
until the outbreak of the revolution in 
Mexico jeopardized his interests there. 
Then Cressida went to England — where 
she could always raise money from a faithful 
public — for a winter concert tour. ‘Vhen 
she sailed, her friends knew that her hus- 
band’s affairs were in a bad way; but we 
did not know how bad until after Cressida’s 
death. 

Cressida Garnet, as all the world knows, 
was lost on the Titanic. Poppas and Horace, 
who had been traveling with her, were sent 
on a week earlier and came as safely to port 
as if they had never stepped out of their 
London hotel. But Cressida had waited 
for the first trip of the sea monster, and she 
went down on the road between the old world 
and the new. She had been ill, and when the 
collision occurred she was in her stateroom, 
a modest one somewhere down in the boat, 
for she was traveling economically. Ap- 
parently she never left her cabin. She was 
not seen on the decks, and none of the sur- 
vivors brought any word of her. 

On Monday, when the wireless messages 
were coming from the Carpathia with the 
names of the passengers who had been saved, 
I went, with so many hundred others, down 
to the White Star offices. There I saw Cres- 
sida’s motor, her redoubtable initials on the 
door, with four men sitting in the limousine. 
Jerome Brown, stripped for once of the 
promoter’s joviality, and looking flabby and 
old, sat behind with Buchanan Garnet, who 
had come on from Ohio. I had not seen him 
for years. He was now a man of sixty, but 
he was still conscious of being in the public 
eye, and sat turning a cigar about in his 
face with that foolish look of importance 
which Cressida’s achievement had stamped 
upon all the Garnets. Poppas was in front, 
with Horace. He was gnawing the finger of 
his chamois glove as it rested on the top of 
his cane. His head was sunk, his shoulders 
drawn together; he looked as old as Jewry. 
I watched them, wondering whether Cres- 
sida would come back to them if she could. 
After the last names were posted, the four 
men settled back into the powerful car — 
one of the best made — and the chauffeur 
backed off. I saw him dash away the tears 
from his face with the back of his driving- 
glove. He was an Irish boy, and had been 
devoted to Cressida. 

When the will was read, Henry Gilbert, 
the lawyer, an old friend of her early youth, 
and I, were named executors. A nice job 
we had of it. Most of her large fortune had 
been converted into stock in the most pic- 
turesque undertakings. The marketable 
property realized only one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. To defeat the bequest 
of fifty thousand dollars to Poppas, Jerome 
Brown and her family contested the will. 
They brought Cressida’s letters into court 
to prove that the will did not represent 
her intentions, often expressed in writing 
through many years, to “provide well” 
for them. 

Such letters they were! The writing of 
a_ tired, over-driven woman, promising 
money, sending money “herewith,” asking 
for an acknow Pom of the draft sent last 
month, ete. In the letters to Jerome Brown 
she begged for information about his affairs 
and pleaded with him to go with her to some 
foreign city where they could live quietly 
and where she could rest; if they were care- 
ful, there would “be enough for all.” Neither 
Brown nor her brothers and sisters had any 
sense of shame about these letters. It 
seemed never to occur to them that this 
golden stream, whether it rushed or whether 
it trickled, came out of the industry, out of 
the mortal body of awoman. They regarded 
her as a natural source of wealth; a copper 
vein, a diamond mine. 

Henry Gilbert is a good lawyer, and he 
employ ed an able man to defend the will. 
We determined that in this crisis we would 
stand by Poppas, believing that it would be 
Cressida’s wish. Out of the lot of them, he 
was the only man who helped her to make one 
penny of the money that had brought her so 
much misery. He was at least more de- 
serving than the others. We saw to it that 
Poppas got his fifty thousand, and he actually 
departed, at last, for his city in la sainte Asie, 
where it never rains and where he would 
never again have to hold a hot-water bottle 
to his face. 

The rest of the property was fought for 
to a finish. Poppas out of the way, Horace 
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your mouth at bedtime; it 
will loosen the phlegm. 


» SMITH BROTHERS 
of Poughkeepsie 


/ Makers of S. B. Chewing 
/ Gum and Lasses Kisses 


Your Grandpa Knows Us 
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and Brown and the Garnets quarreled over her 
personal effects. They went from floor to 
floor of the Tenth Street house. The will 
provided that Cressida’s jewels and furs and 
gowns were to go to her sisters. Georgia 
and Julia wrangled over them down to the 
last moleskin. They were deeply disap- 
pointed that some of the muffs and stoles, 
which they remembered as very large, 
proved when exhumed from storage and 
exhibited beside furs of a modern cut, to be 
ridiculously scant. A year ago the sisters 
were still reasoning with each other about 
pearls and opals and emeralds. 

I wrote Poppas some account of these 
horrors, as during the court proceedings we 
had become rather better friends than of 
old. His reply arrived only a few days ago; 
a photograph of himself upon a camel, under 
which is written in German: 

Trust and truth 

only in the depths are found; 
cunning and cowardice 
thrive in the sun. 

His reply, and the memories it awakens — 
memories which have followed Poppas into 
the middle of Asia, seemingly — prompted 
this informal narration. 


Next month’s Big Little Novel, 
complete in one issue, is “The 
Torpedo,” by Wallace Irwin, a 
powerful story of love and adven- 
ture with the great war as back- 
ground — intense, dramati-, satis- 


Sying. 





Oh, You Robber! 


| Continued from page 13} 





Nettie was through fighting. Her nerves 
gave way and the corners of her mouth 
began to quiver. She dabbed her handker- 
chief in her eyes. 

“TI didn’t mean to,” she said in a quavering 
voice. “Honest, Mr. Krueger, I didn't 
know he'd take it sohard. I like Tim, honest 
Ido. I guess — I guess — he’s the best friend 
I ever had. I’m sorry; maybe I was wrong. 
Let me think it over. I don’t want to hurt 
Tim’s feelings. Tell him, Mr. Krueger, 
tell him, 1——” 

She stopped suddenly, her face hardening 
as she looked past Benny. He turned. Tim 
was just stepping out of the elevator. His 
hat was tilted back. He swung a cane 
jauntily and he was whistling. With a care- 
free air he walked over to the cigar-counter 
and tossed down a quarter. 

“Cigars, please, the same old brand,” he 
said. 

Wide-eyed, Nettie mechanically handed 
him out a package of ten-for-a-quarter 
cigars. 

“Thank you,” Tim said perfunctorily, 
and tore it open. 

“Have one?” he asked, turning to 
Benny. 

Benny, gasping, shook his head. Tim 
airily lighted one, flicked at an imaginary 
bit of dust on his coat sleeve and humming 
a tune, twirled his cane as he hurried out 
of the hotel. : 

‘The nerve of him!” said Benny under his 
breath. “And he’s got my new cane!” 


NETTIE O'MALLEY was a bright girl. 
If she hadn't been she never would have 
been able to stay at the cigar-counter of the 
Hotel Republic where, under the constant 
fire of repartee from the leading minds of 
Commercial Clubs of some of the most 
prosperous cities of the Middle West, in 
New York for the spring buying, one must 
keep one’s wits about one. Especially if 
one hopes to sell cigars and still keep one’s 
character as white as the cheeks of a bush- 
league pitcher the first time he faces Cactus 
Cravath. 

The patrons of the Hotel Republic used 
to show Nettie pictures of their children and 
repeat their bright patter. Nettie liked 
it. So you know she was all right. 

Rather new to New York, Nettie unfortun- 
ately had been bitten by the villainous lob- 
ster-salad bug. She had looked upon the 
Castles and had promptly bobbed her hair. 
Added to this she suddenly had been fired 
with an enthusiasm for baseball. 

Mr. Roger Miller was responsible. He was 
what is known as an awful good dancer. 
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the Blows 
of a Hammer 


You can’t bully an Iver 
Johnson Revolver! Only one thing 
under the sun can fire an Iver John- 
son Revolver—that is a purposeful 
pull on the trigger. 


You can throw an Iver Johnson Revolver 
against a solid brick wall—drop it—kick 
it about the room—the cartridge will not 
explode. This one patented safety fea- 
ture makes Iver Johnson Revolvers stand 
head and shoulders above all other makes. 
If you want absolute safety, plus accurate 
shooting ability, plus a lifetime of service, 
buy an Iver Johnson Revolver. 


Valuable 80-Page Book 
Sent Free 


Every man will enjoy reading it. It 
tells how to get one hundred cents’ 
worth of satisfaction out of every dol- 
lar spent for Revolvers, Shot Guns, 
Bicycles and Motorcycles. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
136 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers St., New York 
717 Market St., San Francisco 
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TELLS WHAT YOU ARE 


Grenville Kleiser(famous Speech Specialist) 
is giving a wider scope in life to hundreds 
of earnest men and women through his 
‘‘wholly different’? Mail Course in Practical 
English and Mental Efficiency. 


ENLARGE YOUR STOCK OF WORDS. 


Learn to use the right word in the right 
place. A limited vocabulary means limited thought, 
limited power and authority. Grenville Kleiser will 
give you a supreme command of words. 


WRITELETTERS, ADVERTISEMENTS 
AND STORIES THAT MOVE MEN TO 
**DO THINGS.”’ The Kleiser Course 
will give you the fundamentals that lead to success in 


any style of literature. It teaches the kind o1 English 
expression that awakens attention and compels action. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME OR BUSI- 
NESS. There is scarcely any stronger 


impetus towards promotion and individual progress in 
business than the ability to express yourself in concise, 
grammatical English. The Kleiser Course will make you 
a bigger, more successful man by giving you this power. 


= = A MAN OF CULTURE AND 
POWER. Good English is the “hall- 


mark” of a gentleman. It enables you to enter good 
society and to feel at ease in the company of cultured 
people. The Kleiser Course in Practical English will 
awaken latent powers and ambitions. Not only will it 
give you a command of language, but it will develop 
personal magnetism, powers of concentration, will 
power, and build upa personality w hich will command 
recognition and advancement. It requires spare time 
only, and is free from involved rules. 


Write to- day: on a post- -card for full aciepatiee = 
free Booklet “‘ How to Become a Master of English. 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 698. NEW YORK 





E / by mail for this high orgfession, | & =e 


there are Cone | opportunities. Six m 
Diploma rded. Send for treo hes 
."* EDGAR G. ALC eeiant Pres. 
SAN SCHOOL oF BANKING 





406 Eat State Street. OLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Added to this, he once had lived in the same 
apartment with Mike Donlin. 

These were the days of the tango bandits, 
and even at the Hotel Republic a detective 
must know all the new steps if he hoped to 
be allowed to associate with the best criminals. 

So Nettie had fallen for Roger. He took 
her to the ball games, taught her to shake the 
soil of Iowa from her shoes and piloted her 
through the most intricate trots. In the 
meantime he whispered in her ear romantic 
tales of his prowess as a thief catcher. They 
were excellent stories. They should have 
been. A. Conan Doyle conceived them. 
Roger was a close student of Maurice, John 
McGraw and Sherlock Holmes. 

In only a few weeks Nettie’s memories 
of big-hearted Tim Patterson, umpire, grad- 
ually dimmed. Once they had had much in 
common. Nettie’s father was a farmer, 
Tim's a country blacksmith. But now she 
blushed when she remembered that she often 
had boasted that she could milk a cow. 

“She loves you,” Benny told Tim as they 
rode out to the Polo Grounds that afternoon 
on the elevated. 

“No!” 

*Yaas!” 

So Tim had one of the worst afternoons in 
his career. He couldn't keep his mind on 
the game. As the devil would have it, all 
his bad decisions favored the Cubs, and 
Nettie and Roger Miller were among the 
Giant fans who raged at him. 

McGraw and his hired men were so in- 
sulting that Tim felt it necessary to clear the 
home bench, and twelve Giants, lockstepping 
their way across the field to show their deri- 
sion, were sent to sit on the sunny side of the 
fence in right field. McGraw, ordered to 
disperse, withdrew to the little bat-room at 
the end of the bench and watched the re- 
mainder of the game by peeping furtively 
out of the tiny door. 

The jeers didn’t disturb Tim. He was in 
love and heard them not. 

McGraw, of course, didn’t realize this. 
However, even had he been conversant with 
all the facts he might not have withheld his 
vociferous complaint when Tim called a 
Chicago baserunner safe after even the man 
sitting atop the semaphore over near the 
elevated station could see that a quick throw 
from Benton to Merkle had caught the runner 
off the base by three yards. 

That evening Benny spoke with Nettie. 
After hearing her purple comments upon the 
quality of Tim’s umpiring that afternoon 
Benny hurried to find Tim and advise him 
to buy his cigars outside the hotel until 
further notice. 

“In spite of everything,” Benny consoled 
Tim, “you'll get her yet. But keep away 
fron her now.” 

Such is the make-up of an umpire that he 
never lets himself suspect he has erred. It’s 
too dangerous a precedent. And it is bad 
form for one umpire to speak of another's 
mistakes. So Benny refrained from explain- 
ing the true situation. 

Baseball players delight in picking each 
other to pieces, but umpires — together they 
stand for a lot of things few but umpires 
would stand for. 

“Why keep away from her?” Tim asked 
innocently. “You pan me for that I-don’t- 
care-stuff I did and now you won't let me try 
to fix it.” 

“Didn't I tell you she was a bug about the 
Giants — and that umpires were touchy sub- 
jects with her? Well, the Giants lost this 
afternoon.” 

“So? I thought probably they did,” he 
said innocently. It was not extraordinary, 
this ignorance. Umpires often work through 
games and at the end are in doubt as to 
which club won. “She still has the idea that 
we're to blame for the Giants’ slump? She's 
crazy, Benny. I'm going right down and 
see if I can’t square it with her.” 

“You won't do anything of the kind. 
We're goin’ to be here for ten days, and 
there’s plenty of time. Tonight we're goin’ 
to a vaudeville show.” 

They sat in their seats until the trained 
monkeys had finished their last trick and 
fled into the open air only when the news 
weekly began to show the latest hats from 
Paris. Benny returned to the hotel. Tim 
thought he would walk around a bit. 

It was long after midnight when he finally 
decided to turn in. He was fitting the key 
into the door of his room when he heard a 
woman scream. Someone was running 
toward him. He stood at the junction of 
four long corridors. In the dim light he saw 
& man swing around the corner. Tim leaped 
toward him. 

“Get the robber!” the man yelled in a high, 
piercing voice. “‘ Which way did he go?” 


“T dunno,” said Tim. 

“You go that way and I'll go this,” said 
the man, dashing down one of the halls, at 
the end of which a red light indicated a fire- 
escape. 

The man’s directions were indefinite, so 
Tim ran toward the source of the screams. 
The corridors were beginning to fill with half- 
dressed, excited guests. The door of a nearby 
room was flung open and a beautiful young 
woman in a nightgown burst out. 

“Aman! A man!” she cried. “He took 
my jewels!” 


Roger Miller, the house detective, sleepy- . 


eyed, pushed his way through the crowd. 

“Which way did he go?” he asked. 

Nobody seemed to know. Miller started 
down the hall toward the red light. 

“He didn’t get out there,” Tim said. 
“A man’s guarding that. He must have gone 
the other way.” 

“Who's guarding what?” Miller demanded. 
“This is the only fire-escape he conld reach 
without going through somebody's room.” 

The crowd followed him to the end of the 
hall. No man was there. 

Tim was astounded. 

“A man was chasing the thief,” he ex- 
plained. “He told me to go the other way 
and he would watch here.” 

The detective for a moment was speechless. 
Then he burst out 
_ “That man was the burglar!” he roared. 
“You had him in your hands and you let 
him go!” 

The woman who had been robbed stepped 
forward. She peered into Tim's face. 

“He let him go?” she exclaimed. “I 
don’t believe it.” She shook her finger in 
Tim’s blank face. “Search this man. He 
looks like the thief!” 


N hour later Tim dropped thankfully 

into his bed. Dragged from their sleep 
by the commotion, Benny, the hotel man- 
ager and the day clerk had established in 
the mind of the excited woman the un- 
doubted honesty of Tim Patterson. 

Benny had informed her that the man she 
accused was a “professional arbiter” and 
she quickly apologized. Roger Miller dressed 
and set out to look for the thief. 

Tim and Benny rose rather early the next 
day. 

“I looked like a sucker last night,” Tim 
muttered to Benny at. breakfast. “I had 
that guy and let him go.” 

Benny agreed that the situation was most 
unfortunate. 

“Tf you'd caught him you'd have shown up 
that detective,” he mused. “* Woulda made 
you strong with Nettie.” 

“Td like to catch him,” Tim wished. 
I'd like to run onto him on the street and 
grab him and take him to the police station.” 

“Did you see what he looks like?” 

Tim couldn't say that he did. Both ad- 
mitted that therefore conditions were rather 
unfavorable for any heroic detective work 
on Tim’s part. 


“ 


Tim worked behind the bat in the morning 
game. Benny was on the bases. The 
crowd was large, for a batile between the 
Cubs and Giants always is worth while. 

The team went into the ninth with the 
score 2 to 1 in favor of the Giants. With 
Zeider on second, Vic Saier came up, pining 
for a hit that would tie the score and put 
the Cubs back in the running. 

Poll Perritt slipped a fast one over the 
inside corner of the plate. 

“Strr-ik hun!” cried Tim. 

“Gimme a chance,” Saier growled to 
Tim. “That was ’way inside.” 

“Strr-ik tuh!” yelled Tim, for Perritt had 
shoved over another while Saier was arguing. 

“You're a hot umpire,” sneered Saier, 
keeping his face toward the pitcher, however. 

“Swing at ‘em, son,” Tim advised. “'Ty 
Cobb never led the league by keepin’ his bat 
on his shoulder.” 

Saier did swing at the next one, whanging 
a sharp single to left. Zeider rounded third 
and tried to score on the hit. George Burns, 
with a great throw to Rariden, nipped Zeider 
by inches. 

“Yuh rout!” cried Tim, with a hook of 
his right arm. 

The Giant fans whooped it up as several 
Cub players surrounded Tim. Heinie Zim- 
merman came running toward Tim from the 
third base coaching line. 

“What did you call that?” he yelled, 
scandalized, as if he could not believe his ears. 

Tim walked quickly down to meet him, 
swinging his mask in his right hand. 

“You heard me, Heinie. Ask another 
question and out you go.” 

“You're a swell umpire,” snarled Heinie. 
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GUARANTEED 
with the UNDERFEED 


Read the letter printed to the right. ‘This time from Madison, 
Wisconsin—where winters are long and zero-cold. Yet the usual story of ample heat 
and coal bills cut in half—GUARANTEED with the UNDERFEED! 

Read this again—your coal bills cut 4% to 24, GUARANTEED with the UNDEF RFEED—no 
matter where you live—or whether you want to heat with warm air, hot water, steam or vapor! 







. “I take great pleasure in 
2 oe oe o-w,,e_2 Or, pees informing you that the 

NEW-FEED Lal o7.\ © Williamson UNDERFEED plant 
BILLS installed in my residence, 1820 } 


NDERFEED 
Furnaces and Boilers 2°% est n Ave., Madison, has 
fulfilled allthe requirementsthat 

could be desired. lant is 

handied, there has 


1 very easil 
FEED means a big saving because it burnsthecheaper been no ifficulty in keeping the H 
grades of coal cleanly and effectively—no clinkers—no rooms at an even temperature = iim 





Coalcost is going up everywhere! But the UNDER- 


partly burned coal—no ashes to sift! and peas in faelis approx- | 
And the UNDERFEED utilizes every vestige of heat imately one-half of the fuel 

because it feedsthe coal to the fire from below! The & itare in any other house 

hot clean coals are always on top—where they will do of approximately the same size 

the most good—right against the heat radiating surfaces. that I have ever lived in. 

Fire never “‘slacked” by new coal being dumped on— (Signed) JNO. G. SALSMAN 

never chilled by the opening of top-feed doors—never Adjutant General 

exhausted by having to fight its way up against new coal. State of Wisconsin. 
Smoke, gas and soot are all consumed, because these 

valuable heat elements must pass up through the fire. 
Thus we say “14 to 24 saving in coal bills—GUAR- 

ANTEED with the UNDERFEED—and backed by a | 94 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


The Williamson Heater Co. 


at " * 
million dollar concern. Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 44 to 


2 with a Williamson Underfeed. 


Free Money-Saving Book 


It is called “From overfed to UNDERFEED.” Pros 
fuscly illustrated. Tells all about the UNDERFEED. - 
Write for it today. Having it handy will save you | Name —n 


(Mark X after System interested in) 


many a dollar later: Read thatIetter again. Simply , : 
send the coupon—NOW. Adéress 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO, 
94 Fifth Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


My Heating Contractor's Name is. 


Heating Contractors: Let us tell you about the 
Williamson UNDERFEED and oar proposition, Both 
are winners. 


Warm Air Steam or Hot Water........— | 
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How Present-Day Parents 
Keep the Hat-Rack Filled 


These are times when the Home attractions must win against a host of outside 
allurements. Yet Carom and Pocket Billiards played at home are do‘ng it, 

You should send for our free color-book and learn the lifetime charm of playing @ 
billiards; learn the delight of parents, boys and girls. 


$5 Brings a BRUNSWICK 


HOME BILLIARD TABLE 


$2.50 Monthly Soon Pays the Balance 
As the nights grow longer, let your sons and daughters entertain at home. 
your own leisure hours and bring you perfect health. ; ; 
You can afford a small payment now as well as later. So why po tpone these 
conquest? Complete high-class Playing Outfit of Balls, Cues, ete., included without extra cost J 
. A 
Send This Free Co upo n Today k The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
ion't mistake toy imitations for smentific runswicks . 
These tables are built of beautif ul oak and mahogany richly Dept. 37Y, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
inlaid. “Quick Demountable’’ Brunswicks require no extra { Send free, your color-photo book 
room. You can set them up quickly anywhere and take . . 
them down easily after play. | j j **Billiards—The Home Magnet”’ 
“Baby Grand" for homes with a spare room, attic, base \ : 
ment or den—is the finest, most popular table in the world 1! and tell about your home trial offer 
If you are not sure which store in your town supplies the 
genuine, see these tables in our beautiful color-book.‘‘ Bil Iv 
liards—The Home Magnet." It's free. Name 
Write or send this coupon at once. 


{ 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 4 ‘#55 
Dept. 37Y, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago J 
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McCLURE’S for OCTOBER 


This Coupon Brings You 


Favorite Magazines at 
Prices “Way Down!” 


The chance of the year to save 


big money on leading periodicals 
FOR OCTOBER ONLY— 


CCLURE’S famous October sale of magazines 
at “rock-bottom” prices is now open to you. 
Co-operation between leading publishers en- 
ables us to offer you economies you cannot 
afford to let slip. 





The colossal number of subscriptions that pour in on the 
publishers represented here during the last weeks of the year 
(far too great for their immense forces to handle) must be 
lessened—part of them must be secured in a less busy period. 
Profits have been sacrificed to induce early buying. Our need 
is your opportunity. Act now! vias 








Each magazine listed is a first-class value at its regular price. 
Whatever club you select, you will secure, in addition to a host 
of other good things, several of the best serials of the year— 
novels that will sell later for $1.20 each in the stores. It pays 
big to be forehanded. = 


Here is your chance to secure splendid gifts for Christmas or 
other occasions in addition to the magazines you want for 
yourself, Subscriptions will be sent to different addresses if 
you desire and will begin whenever you say. 





To accept, all you need to do is to clip, fill in and mail the 
attached coupon, together with the special price listed for the 
group you select. The magazines will come for an entire year. 


HERE IS WHAT YOU SAVE! 


Price if bought — Your price if Price if bought — Your price if 


by the copy. “you buy now. by the copy. you buy now 
dies World... }8240 $175 Ancien”. 18480. $350 
McClure’... .1§300 $225 Meclucs 
marian ... .....] Christian Herald. |®920 $215 
Wonan't Hone Conpaninaj® 300 $225 Ameren Se |s4e0 $300 
Werte Woik. $429 $30 Mectaess 19540 $450 


McClure’s...... $420 $300 McClure’s . . . * \$5 40 $450 


Review of Reviews. . 


Century... . 

McClane -;.-. -}8300 $225 Metis | --- --Ig¢00 $375 
McClure’s 1g 00 $725 Review of Reviews . ‘| 

Everybody's... J8390 $22 MeClure's |s420 $300 
McClure’s . Ladies’ World .. . . 

American ..... $600 $375 McClure’s ...... | See Special Offer 
Review of Reviews. . | Metropolitan... .... oa + coewhere 
McClure’s. .. .. Se. WO... eee 
Everybody's ....... $480 $350 McClure’s.... yale 
Metropolitan... .... 4 . rrr j9420 $350 


MAKE YOUR SELECTION AND MAIL THE ABOVE COUPON TODAY! 
YOU SIMPLY CAN’T AFFORD NOT TO BE AN OCTOBER BUYER! 
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“Scared of McGraw, I guess. Afraid he'll 
get your job.” 

“Beat it, Heinie!”’ said Tim decisively. 

“But I didn’t ask, I only argued 
Heinie. 

“Beat it. You can go home to lunch.” 

As it became evident to the populace that 
Heinie Zimmerman had lost an argument, 
a cheer rose from the stands. As it died 
down, from out the crowd back of third base 
came the high, piercing voice of a Cub sup- 
porter. 

*O-0-oh yew robber!” he cried at Tim. 

Usually an umpire takes no heed of abuse 
from the stands—at least he feigns indiffer- 
ence. But Tim involuntarily turned quickly 
and peered into the section whence the cry 
had come. 

He seemed to have heard that voice before. 
Those words had been shouted at him many 
times, but that voice! That peculiar intona- 
tion and pronunciation of “robber.” At 





Boston? No. Then he remembered. The 
burglar in the hall at the Hotel Republic! 
The game was quickly ended. Tim 


stopped near the press box, hoping to recog- 
nize the figure of the man in the crowd. It 
was useless and he hurried to the umpires’ 
dressing-room under the stand, where he 
told Benny all about it. 

They laid their plans as they returned to 
the hotel for luncheon. Roger Miller was 
there and Tim, full of enthusiasm, told him 
all about it and enlisted him. 

“We can catch him sure,” said Tim, anx- 
ious to make good his mistake of the night 
before. “Go out this afternoon. Evi- 
dently this burglar’s a baseball nut from 
Chicago. Vaughan’s due to pitch against 
Tesreau this afternoon and no bug would 
stay away. 

“But how will I find him in that mob?” 
Roger asked. “You don’t know what he 
looks like.” 

“A bug always sits in the same place. 
There’s only three kinds. The young ones 
sit back of the catcher to watch the curves. 
The old ones are divided in two classes, 
them that sit back of third and the ones over 
by first. This fellow was back of third this 
morning, and take my word for it he'll be 
in the same seat this afternoon. Sit over 
there, wait for him to yell like I told you and 
then grab him.” 

“What if he doesn’t yell ‘robber’?” 

“He's a bug,” said Tim laconically, “and 
are are two umpires out there. We can't 
ose, 


OGER was on hand back of third base 
that afternoon. But not alone. He 
took Nettie with him, for he couldn’t resist 
the temptation to have her there to see him 
in the act of catching a thief. He told her 
nothing of Tim's part in the affair. 

Tim was umpiring the bases. It gave him 
more leisure and he kept an ear cocked, 
hoping to hear the cry of the Cub fan who 
robbed defenseless young ladies of their 
jewels and hoaxed umpires into aiding 
escapes. 

It was a bad day for Tesreau. His sup- 
port in the field was miserable and the Giants 
weren't hitting. The Cubs led from the 
start. It was not the sort of game, Tim 
regretfully noted, that would cause a Chicago 
rooter to rail at umpires. 

As the game proceeded it seemed certain 
that the plan would fail. Perhaps the cul- 
prit had stayed away. Anyway, even were 
he there, nothing had occurred that might 

cause him to protest in other than modulated 
tones. 

In the sixth inning Tim gave Fletcher a 
shade the best of it on a decision at first, 
but there was no complaint from Chicago 
partisans. 

In the eighth the Giants rallied and car- 
ried the score to 6 to 5 against them. In the 
ninth Heinie Zimmerman singled. On the 
second pitched ball this militant Cub stole 
second, safe by a good margin. 

“Wonder you didn’t call me out,” said 
Heinie. “TI only beat the throw by twenty 
minutes.” 

Tim only shrugged his shoulders. 

“Yaas you did,” said Larry Doyle. “I 
let you have it so you could see what second 


base looked like. Been a long time since 
you were down here, Heinie. If all base 
runners were like you we could used a shoe- 
box for second base and it never would wear 
out.” 

“ Aw, is that so?”’ growled Heinie. Which 
in baseball is thought to be the acme of saw- 
toothed persiflage. 

Tim planted himself in the diamond near 
second base, from which vantage point he 
could dash quickly toward first or third, 
depending upon whatever play came next. 
He wished now that he had called Zimmer- 
man out at second. It would have meant 
little in the result of the game and it might 
have drawn a rise out of the thief in the 
stands. 

On the next pitched ball Heinie, for no 
known reason, dashed for third. The play 
caught the Giants unawares. Rariden shot 
the ball to Herzog. ‘The throw was high and 
Zimmerman slid under him. It was a clean 
steal of third. Herzog, as he swung his arm 
down to touch the runner, dropped the ball, 
immediate ly recovering it. 

“Out!” yelled Tim, exultantly. Then in- 
stinctively he turned toward the stands back 
of third. 

“0-o-h yew robber!” 
cry. 

Tim’s attention was immediately distracted 
from the stands where Roger Miller was tak- 
ing decisive action. Heinie Zimmerman and 
fifteen other protesting Chicago players 
engaged his attention. Five of these he 
put out of the game without a single prick 
of conscience. He felt that he had done his 
duty. Now the robber would be caught. 

Of course he had no time to explain his 
position to the raging Cubs who finaily 
calmed down and finished the contest vic- 
tors over the Giants. 


came the high, piercing 


Benny, bright-eyed, joined Tim at the 
dinner table that evening. Tim was happy, 
for he had learned that Miller had arrested 
the culprit at the Polo Grounds. Benny 
had more joyful news for him. 

“Don’t ask me how,” Benny said. 
fixed it. I don’t know myself how. Nettie 
and a friend and you and me are goin’ to 
a show tonight. Nettie’s strong for you, 
and all you have to do, Tim, is to forgive 
and forget.” 

After the trip to the theatre Benny and the 
friend were conveniently lost while Nettie 
and Tim stolled over to Riverside Drive. 
They sat themselves on a bench, out of the 
way of passersby. 

“And you really will marry me and go out 
to Denver?” 

“Whenever you say,” whispered Nettie. 

“And you don’t think I'm a crook because 
I'm an umpire?” 

“T knew I loved you when you called that 


“Pve 


horrid Mr. Zimmerman out at third this 
afternoon. I've loathed him ever since he 


made a home run off of Matty that last 
game he pitched for the Giants.” 

It was several minutes before Tim could 
speak again. 

“And you don’t love that detective?” 

“Detective, ha!” laughed Nettie in deri- 
sion. “He's a fine detective! Didn't you 
hear about his arresting that man atthe 
polo grounds this afternoon?” 

“Yes, the hotel burglar.” 

“Hotel burglar, nothing. The 
me just before we left the hotel. It was an 
innocent traveling man from Joplin, Mis- 
souri, that he arrested. The real burglar was 
caught by the police this afternoon and he 
confessed.” 

Tim gasped. 

“Did, did-er, Miller tell you anything 
about how he happened to arrest the wrong 
fellow?” 

He felt Nettie shake her head. “I 
haven't seen him since the game,” she said.’ 

Tim realized the need of immediate action. 

“That detective’s no good,” he said. 
“Promise me you won't speak to him ever 
again — at least not until after we're mar- 
ried.” 

Nettie promised. 

Tim looked at his watch. 

“I wonder if there’s any 
license tonight?” he said. 
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_ Questions Concerning Foods 
and Drugs 


Discussed by Lewis B. Allyn 











Professor Lewis B. Allyn, of Westfield, Massachuseits, the creator of the 
Westfield Standard, is Food Editor of the McClure Publications, and will answer, 
without charge, any question from a McCiure reader on foods, beverages, or toilet 
preparations. Please enclose a stamped envelope for reply, as all questions are an- 
swered personally, and not(unless of general interest)through the magazine. Address 
Professor Allyn, care of The McClure Publications, McClure Building, New York. 





... “Will you tuck these into your coat?” said our 

host. “ Will a duck swim?” chuckled Mr. Leaming 

in reply as he eagerly took the Virginia cigarettes, 
What has made Richmond Straight Cuts stand alone throughout 
two generations? Simply because there is a subtle charm and 
quaint old-time delicacy in their “bright” Virginia tobacco which 
is not to be had in any other cigarette. Why not renew your 
old time acquaintance? 
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Cigarettes 


PLAIN OR CORK TIP 


Fifteen cents 





Also in attractive tins, 
50 for 40 cents; 100 
for 75 cents, Sent pre- 
paid if your dealer can- 


not supply you. 
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Cuts and small wounds may 
be protected against in- 
fection by promptly using 


- LISTERINE 


The Safe Antiseptic 
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NASAL SHIELD 


The Carence Nasal Shield 
has been successfully used 
|| for years to prevent and re- 
lieve pay fever and all inflammations from dust, 
metal screenings and _ other irritations. Prompt 
Relief. Price $5.00. Write for Booklet. 

Nasal Shield Co., 1724 Wabash Ave., Kansas City. Mo. 
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Contemptible, if True 


LEASE give me your opinion of foods 
such as codfish, canned peas, corn, 
ete., and dill or chowder pickles which 
are labeled as containing aluminum 

sulphate, benzoate of soda, or boracie acid? 
E. D. N., Michigan. 


Your letter opens up an interesting dis- 
cussion. With reference to codfish, the 
external application of benzoate of sodium 
is thought by some packers to be an abso- 
lute necessity. Others seem to get along 
without it. In any event, if the benzoate 
of sodium is easily removed from the fish, 
etc., before cooking of course there could be 
no objection to the procedure. We think 
on the whole it is doubtful, and prefer fish 
which is unbenzoated. You might be in- 
terested to know that many poisonous 
preservatives may be used externally on 
food products where they are not toler- 
ated in the food products themselves. 
We do not believe the canned goods you 
mention — peas, corn and the like — ever 
contain alum, benzoate of sodium or boracic 
acid. At the present time, and in fact for 
several years past, American canned foods 
have been free from all suspected contamina- 
tion of this type. The National Canners 
Association, a wonderfully strong and ef- 
ficient organization, together with high 
grade packers, fight adulteration in canned 
products, and we believe the results have 
acted most favorably on the industry. It 
is true that pickles frequently contain both 
benzoate of sodium and aluminum sulphate 
(alum). Both of these drugs are poisonous 
and injurious and should not be taken into 
the system. We doubt very much whether 
boracic acid is being employed at the present 
time, as its use is illegal unless in the case of 
external application— for example, cod- 
fish — which may be removed by thorough 
washing. The borax branch of the food 
dopers has been wonderfully quiet for the 
past year or two. Public poison is no 
longer appreciated by discerning consumers. 


Home Ground Cereals 


AM much interested in hygienic living. I 

am buying whole wheat and corn and grind- 
ing it in a hand mill. I find it difficult to 
clean the wheat sufficiently before grinding. 
Can you direct me to a dealer from whom I 
can get the whole wheat ready for grinding but 
not ground? I prefer to grind it as I use it and 
have it fresh daily. A word of advice from 
you would be thankfully received. 

Rev. R. B. J., Massachusetts. 


We do not believe that the practice of 
grinding wheat and other cereals in a hand 


While there are some advantages in grinding 
your own cereals, there are also many dis- 
advantages. Many firms who put up whole 
cereals can exercise a care in selection which 
you cannot; they can treat these products 
by the best processes and actually increase 
the food value. Now that the new patented 
Saline process is proving a success we are 
able to get whole, undegerminated grains 
wholesome and nutritious; probably better 


We do not believe this could be done very 
satisfactorily in your own home, inasmuch 
as the dirt which adheres in the fold of the 
kernel is very difficult to remove. We do 
not know of any dealer who would be willing 
to sell scrubbed wheat. See the Westfield 
Book of Pure Foods for dealers in whole 


cereals. 


A Good Grade of Cocoa 


WOULD like to take advantage of the offer 
I in McClure’s Magazine, and es = 
Wan-Eta-Cocoa which is manufactured by 
the Massachusetts Chocolate Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. It sells for thirty-five cents a 
pound. I should like very much to know if it 
is really made from cocoa beans, and if not, 
whether it is of equal food value or harmful. 
A certain lack of flavor makes me think this 
cocoa was perhaps orly saccharine and a coal 


tar dye. 
R. C. B., Missouri. 


The Wan-Eta-Cocoa made by the Massa- 
chusetts Chocolate Company, Boston, Mass., 
is a product of good quality. It is made 
from pure cocoa beans and has a relatively 
large -per cent. of natural cocoa fat. Cer- 
tainly it contains no saccharine or coal tar 
dye. We doubt very much whether these 
common food adulterants are used in de- 
basing any cocoa now manufactured. The 
flavor may be due to the particular kind of 
blend of beans used, or possibly you have 
been using an old sample. We have made 
several examinations of this cocoa and have 
never found adulteration therein. 


The Dutch Process 


HAVE been accustomed to read the labels 
on the packaged foods which we use in our 
home. The other day I noticed on a can of 
cocoa this statement, “Contains 1.5% added 
mineral matter.” Please tell me what this 


means. 
C. F. S., California. 


While you do not state the particular 
brand of cocoa you refer to, it is probable 
that the product is made by the so-called 
Dutch process. After the cocoa beans have 
been selected and blended, they are cleaned 
and then roasted in machines similar to 
commercial coffee roasters. The thin shell is 
removed, the seeds crushed, and later finely 
pulverized. The resulting paste is either run 
directly into molds or is mixed with sugar, 
vanilla, or spices, and then molded. This 
constitutes ordinary chocolate either bitter 
or sweet. So much oil or cocoa fat is present 
that about half is removed by heat and pres- 
sure and kept for other purposes. This oil is 
the familiar cocoa butter. The residue is 
then ground in suitable mills. If an alkali 


more miscible though not more soluble in 
hot water. If the alkali is added, the fact 
must be stated on labels, as you have noted. 


Sassafras Oil Capsules 


| AM enclosing an advertisement from one 
of our local papers. Please tell me 
whether this Oil of Korein is harmless as 
claimed. 


and magesines qualifies me to teach you, . . . . 
ee i ehadan o an tae hen ann cane ot deeeneinaes prepared than you can possibly do with Mrs. H. L., Missouri. 
piste, also collection of trawings shew ing posei- will wish to purchase. Use ft 40 days home limitations. Wheat should be sub- 









at our expense. Write to-day. 


14 West 37th Street 
Auto-Masseur Co. Dept. 25. New York City 


bilities for YOU 
The Landon School 3° {ttvetrating 


1442 Schofield Raildieg, Cleveland, 0. 








jected to a scrubbing process, which in the 
mills is accomplished by the means of brushes 
revolving in tanks of cylinders of water. 


With reference to Oil of Korein would 
advise that we have never been able to find 
anything in the capsules aside from sassafras 
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ase LOOK FOR THE RED PLUG: IT PREVENTS SLIPPING 


If you wish a sample tested, send the article to be tested in an original, un- 
opened package to Prof. Lewis B. Allyn, McClure Laboratories, Westfield, Mass. 
Where the article itself is not sent, the trade name, the manufacturer’s name, 
and that of the dealer from whom the article was purchased, should be given. 
For bulk goods, a sufficient quantity should be sent, as well as the name of the 
dealer from. whom purchased, and date of purchase. All applicants for this 
service should state whether they are readers of or subscribers to McClure’s. 
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good picture | 
F you are interested even toa © 
slight degree in automobiles— | 
2 » 
you should have a copy of this book. | 
The present edition is limited and it would | 
be well to order your copy at once. The price 
is fifty cents—and the general verdict is that 
the two special articles are worth more than 
_ that amount.* 
L TABLE OF CONTENTS 
E PAGE 
F Foreword . 5 
L Alphabetical Index 8 
Index of Trade Names 10 
z * Care of a Car. : 13 
: * Kinks for Car Converts. 21 | 
Table of Horse-Power 28 
Gasoline Passenger Vehicles............. . &@ 
Electric Passenger Vehicles............. 149 | 
Gasoline Commercial Vehicles. . . 163 
Electric Commercial Vehicles. . 221 
American Speedway Statistics. . . 230 
Table of Important Sizes of Pneumatic ' ires.. 234 
Inflation Table for Pneumatic Tires. . 235 
Pneumatic Automobile Tires as 236 
The McClure Automobile Year Book will be mailed prepaid to any 
one sending fifty cents in stamps, check or post-office money order. 
Address all communications to McClure Automobile Department, 
McClure Building, New York. 
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TYPEWRITERS 


Ourentire stock of latest models is offered 
at special prices for the summer only. 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 
year. Buy now and save as much as $75. 
Branch stores in leading cities. 

Write for Catalog and Summer Price 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. te. 345 Broadway, N. Y. 
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us prove to your entire 
ot aE at our expense -30 Days 
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ind exten 
sion voeures in law in America. 
After this 30-day free trial you 
can compare our course with any 


other law course in existence— See 

then decide. There is absolutely no similarity between 
this course and others, and we can easily and readily con- 
vince you of this fact, without it costing you a penny. 
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Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Whole Pure Food Products 


ee Be oll Ruhr stone process flours and 
Ino rs cereals that contain all of the grain. 
Every element that young or old should have. Flours— 
whole wheat, rye, buckwheat, yellow corn meal, white corn 
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oil, and a hydrocarbon — probably a par- 
affine oil. Sassafras oil is mildly antiseptic 
in its action, and is worthless as a fat re- 
ducer. In fact, no drug will safely accom- 
plish this end. Such reduction can only be 
obtained by paying proper attention to the 
diet, and avoiding all oils and fats. The 
old advice is still good: “If you want to 
grow thinner, diminish your dinner.” 


Phosphorescent Candy 


A™ I overstepping my rights in asking you a 
question concerning candies I have been 
in the habit of using? The Necco Winter- 
green Wafers, which I have supposed pure 
and have given my childern, I am in doubt 
about. In breaking one in the dark, we dis- 
covered that it phosphoresces, and when ignited 
burns as if there were sulphur element con- 
tained. Can you please enlighten me? 


C. H., Maine. 


You are not overstepping your rights and 
privilege as a reader of McClure’s. It gives 
us pleasure to be of this service to you. The 
phenomenon you speak of having observed 
in connection with the Necco Wintergreen 
Wafers is not uncommon. A piece of ordi- 
nary loaf sugar will often give this phos- 
phorescence when struck or broken in the 
dark. There is no sulphur or phosphorus 
present in the wafers. The wafers are of good 
quality, composed of flavored sugar and corn- 
starch. 





What Happened in Foregoing 
Chapters of 


The Straight Road 





INDING life with her husband unbear- 

able, California Baird decides to leave 
her home, taking with her their four-year-old 
boy. Callie, as she is called, had married 
Oliver Baird, who was a good deal older and 
lacked any of the finer qualities, at the in- 
stigation of her mother when she was only 
seventeen, and then only because of the 
shipwreck of a boy-and-girl love affair be- 
tween her and Philip Stanley. Hoping that 
some of her childhood friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Watkins, now living in San Vicente, will 
befriend her until she can find work she 
makes her plans to go there. 

Soon after reaching San Vicente Callie 
calls at Harvey Watkins's office, and he not 
only promises to give her a position, but 
gives her a free scholarship to a business 
college and loans her money for expenses. 
He is strongly attached to Callie’s little boy 
and insists on the child’s going out to the 
home of Mrs. Eccles, the woman who is 
taking care of his house while his wife is 
away. 

In spite of the fact that Callie works hard 
at the business college and spends a large 
part of her spare time working for Mr. Dale, 
an author, she sees a good deal of Harvey 
Watkins, until he tries to make love to her. 
Then she breaks off their meetings as far as 
possible. Later on Delia Watkins returns 
and she and Callie renew their old friend- 
ship. Delia advises Callie to try to get a 
position on The Clarion, a local paper, which 
she does. Her work there is under the 
direct supervision of Mr. Stokes. After a 
long time he gives her a special assignment 
which takes her out to a lonely district far 
from home. She is to meet Miss Bailey, his 
sister, at the end of the car-line, and they are 
to cover the case together. When she gets 
there, she finds Mr. Stokes waiting for her 
instead of his sister. Furious at his de- 
ception and insolent manner, she tells him 
she will never return to the office and breaks 
away from him, running until she is sure 
he will not follow. By the time she reaches 
home it is very late and she finds she has lost 
her key. She goes to Mr. Dale's, awakens 
him, and he helps her in through the window 
to her room. 

The following day when Callie has dinner 
with Delia and Harvey Watkins, she learns 
that Harvey has told his wife of their meet- 
ings during her absence, giving entirely the 
wrong impression of their friendship and 
intimating that Callie had encouraged him 
in his attentions. Outraged by this, she 
leaves their home, taking Boyce over to 
Mrs. Eccles, and giving her instructions 
that he is not to go to the Watkins's home 
under any circumstances. 

Callie visits the different employment 
offices in search of work, but the season is 
slack for everything but hop-pickers. In 
sheer desperation she decides to go to Los 
Palmas to try the work. 
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"T  coiaen silence, The Si-wel-clo 
suppresses a noise you do not 
want heard and do not want to hear. 
If you are building a home or re- 
modeling, give to your bathroom this 
Install 


1 HE silence of a Si-wel-clo is a 
| 
j 


gentle attention. 


discolor—will not crack nor oe l. 

You will never be proud of a bathro 
that contains a noisy closet. If, through 
oversight or indifference, you permit a 
noisy closet to be put in, you subject you r- 
self to much embarrassment and se 
reproach later on. 

The quietness of the Si-wel-clo, the fact 
that not even a murmur is heard beyond a 
closed door, is its most dramatic advai 
tage, but its construction is of almost 
equal importance, The Si-wel-clo is mad 
of vitreous china, 

Your architect or plumber knows th: 
S1-wel-clo. Speak to him about it. 


Booklet M -18. 


“Bathrooms of Character” 


| The Trenton Potteries Company 
| SEWELCLO 
Silent Closet 
||2  _ Its surface is highly glazed. It 
| 14 does not absorb grease, stain nor 


Shows just how you can make the most 
of your bathroom space and givesestimates 
on the cost of different 
installations. Send for it. 


The Trenton 
Potteries Company 
Trenton, N. J. 


Largest Makers of Sanitary 
Pottery in U.S.A 
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Your Health 


is largely in your own hands, 


Your Weight 


can be reduced or increased, as 
you wish. 













Your Poise 


can express uprightness, or down- 
right negligence, which affects 
your health, 


I have helped 79,000 of the most in- 
telligent. forceful women of America 
to regain health and keep it. This 
magazine would not ave adver- 
tised my work for fifteen years if I had 
not “made good.” 

Tell me your defects in health or fig- 
ure. If my work is not suited to you, 
I will direct you to the help you need. 


I will alsosend you abooklet free which 
tells you how to stand correctly, and gives 
many points of interest to women. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 


L Dept. 95 ,624 Mich Blvd.,Chi 











Miss Coc roft has we u been called the “Health 
engineer” for woman. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 
WE he avo we anes Oe om 


sand 





their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week 
nurses. Send for * ‘How 


I Became a Narse,” 

pages with actual ‘ 
periences. 48 illustratet 
lesson pages free 

Fifteenth Year 

T he Chautauqua 
School of Nursing 
272 Main St., Jamestown, N. ¥ 








WANTED AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
* simple thing to pate 

Protect your an they may bring you wealth. Write for *‘Neede ! 

Inventions” anc get your Patent and your Money 


RANDOLPH & CO. Patent Attorneys, Dept. 50, Washington, D.C. 
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Increasing 
Your Income 


With Safety 


Some six years ago a certain 
Trustee came to us for aid and 
counsel. The average yield on the 
funds of the estate he controlled 
was less than 414%, and he 
wished to increase the income 
without impairing safety of prin- 
cipal. We selected and recom- 
mended a diversified list of first 
mortgage serial real estate bonds. 
After a rigid investigation he sold } 
a large amount of listed bonds | 


Wi 





and purchased the securities we 
had selected, thus increasing the 
average net income about | ©; 
with perfect safety. Since then 
interest on the securities pur- 
chased of us has always been 
promptly paid, and both the 
Trustee and the heirs are well 
pleased with their investment. 


HIS is a concrete example 

of the service we render 

investors—the service of a 
complete,well-organized and well- 
equipped bond organization. We 
have alw ays regarded the interests 
of our clients as the interests of 
this House, and we are always 
glad to aid any investor in solv- 
ing investment problems— particu- 
larly in obtaining the greatest 
yield consistent with complete 
security of principal, 


The fact that we are unwilling 
to sacrifice conservative principles 
to mere considerations of income 
yield is shown by the record of 
this House—34 years without a 
dollar loss to any investor. 





We are now offering a well 
diversified list of first mortgage 
serial real estate bonds, secured 
by the highest grade of properties 
in many of our largest cities, 


yielding 5! 


Write today for Circular No. J-551 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


> >t THR 
. 150 RO-s SAO MARY 
‘OR 





SrrauS GBUILOING 
CHICAGO 
QE TRON -MINNEAPOLIS 
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6°. Investment |! 
Combining the Strong Fea- 
tures of Both Real Estate 
and Industrial Bonds 


1. Secured by first mortgage upon 
land and buildings, located in 
five important cities and ample 
to fully safeguard the invest- 
ment. 


Nm 


Obligation of old established, 
well-known company with 
large net earnings and suc- 
cessful record in manufactur- 


ing a necessity. 


Ask for Circular No. 943CM 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 10S. La Salle St., Chicago 























Oregon Farm Mortgages 
Tha safest possible iavestment. Ulustrated booklet tells why, Write 
for & vad for list and plats of current loans. We know our field 
CRONAN MORTGAGE 903-18 Spalding Bide. 
COMPANY Portland, Oregon 


| bonds and _ stocks. 


| ravel, 


nvesting Three Th 
By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Editor of McClure’s Monthly F inancial Department, 





The McClure Financial 
Booklet 


This Financial Booklet is intended for 
McClure readers who wish general 
information about financial, insurance 
and investment subjects. Many 
readers have written that it is in- 
valuable to them. Requests for this 
booklet during the past year have 
assumed such proportions that the 
Financial Department is obliged to 
charge the nominal sum of ten cents 
iu copy to partially cover the cost of 
ag and mailing. A very attrac- 

tive library edition bound in leather 
may be had at a dollar per copy. 





O question is more often ad- 

dressed to this department 

than the concrete and specific 

one of how to invest a given 
sum. The inquirer does not desire 
generalization, or even advice and in- 
formation. He wants the names of 
The responsibility 
is not a light one to discharge. Espe- 
cially difficult is the selection of securi- 
ties for mention in the columns of this 
magazine, because in the many weeks 
that elapse between the writing of an 
article and the time when it reaches 
those who read, prices and conditions 
may change radically. 

There is still another obstacle in the 
way of a careful, scientific answer to 
such a query. Probably no one real- 
izes, until he has tried it, how hard even 
those who give the problem unceasing 
study find the selection of a varied 
list of good investments. The human 


| mind is governed by habits and pre- 


dilections. Having once picked out 
certain bonds or stocks as desirabie, the 
mind invariably runs back to them. 
This partly because the field of invest- 
ment is so enormous. Selection is al- 
Ways onerous on account of the per- 
plexing variety and number. The in- 
dividual about to place several thousand 
hard-earned dollars in a certain security 
naturally concentrates upon that one 
thing. But the outside, impartial con- 
sultant must always be obsessed by the 
fear that something else might have 
been better. 

So it is far preferable for McClure 
readers to put their questions to this 
department after they have acquired 
some ideas and even prejudices of their 
own. “How shall I invest $1,000?” 
is the despair of financial editors, or of 
conscientious brokers for that matter. 
But if the reader or customer says: 
“Shall I invest $1,000 in the 





It is now in a 
New Jersey savings bank, drawing 4 per 
cent. I wish to invest it, if possible, 
to draw from 5 to 6 per cent. with rea- 


and loan association. 


sonable security. Am not at present 
dependent upon the income from this 
money. I have a rough plan as follows: 

“To leave $500 in the savings bank, 
to put $500 in Wabash preferred A 
stock, to put $1,000 in railroad stocks 
of the calibre of Pennsylvania, Atchison 
Topeka, Santa Fe and so on, and to put 
the remaining $1,500 in $100 bonds of 
railroad and industrial concerns. 

“The $500 in Wabash preferred A is 
the only investment I would want to 
take much chance on. [I like it for a 
long pull. I would want investments 
upon which there would always be a 
market, and my idea would be to study 
and watch prices, and when opportunity 
presented to sell at a profit, to seize 
the same, and put the proceeds into 
a savings bank until another good buy 
came along. 

“What do you think of my plan, or 
could you give me an alternate one? 
Also give me a list of stocks and $100 
bonds which you would consider rea- 
sonably safe investments. Also whether 
now seems a good time to make the 
investments, or whether it would be 
better to let the money lie in savings 
banks until prices are lower?” 

Here is a definite plan for investing 
a given sum, and probably about as good 
a one as could be devised. Opinions 
will always differ on such a subject, 
and prejudices differ even more. But 
here is a man who observes all the safet;- 
first principles of investment. He is 
taking chances with only a small part 
($500) of the total sum, and an intel- 
ligent chance. He is buying a stock 
which does not yet pay dividends but 
has a good chance of doing so if railroad 
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ousand Dolla. - °\ 


“Your Money and How to Make it Earn” 








eS Service of Inquiry 
Department 
The Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment is prepared to give general ad- 
vice on the subject of investments and 
insurance, also information on stand- 
ard investment securities. A nominal 
charge of two dollars per inquiry is 
made because of the great number 
of inquiries received. Mr. Atwood 
cannot undertake to give any stock 
market prophecies nor to suggest 
speculative opportunities. Address all 
letters and orders for booklet to Mc- 
Clure Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment, McClure Building, New York. 





prosperity continues. The Wabash 
was reorganized a few years ago, its 
capitalization drastically reduced, _ it 
appears now to be under efficient man- 
agement, and earnings are gradually 
increasing. In case of a slump in busi- 
ness, a general railroad strike or other 
widespread calamity the stock might 
fali to lower prices before it goes to 
permanently higher ones. But the 
point is that it has what appears to be 
solid merit for a “long pull.” The 
trouble with most so-called “fliers” is 
that they have no real worth. They 
are out-and-out gambles. One word of 
warning: Wabash preferred A is not 
a stock for an impatient man. 

More commendable even than the 
Wabash stock itself is the fact that our 
inquirer can afford to take this chance. 
There is nothing inherently wrong in 
taking risks, in speculation. The great 
the really terrible, harm comes from 
the fact that most people take larger 
risks than they can afford. But cer- 
tainly a man with $3,500 to invest, 
who does not need the income from any 
of it, can afford to put one-seventh of 
the total sum into a legitimate, and as 
far as can be seen, promising, specula- 
tion. 

The idea of leaving another seventh 
in the savings bank shows more rudi- 
mentary common sense than most 
people seem to possess. Many persons 
when once they become imbued with 
the investment or speculative desire 
are inclined to throw all their money 
into some one thing, to lift every anchor, 
and throw every instinct of conserva- 
tism over. And this thought suggests 
another feature of the proposed in- 
vestment scheme, the wisest of all. 

It might be possible to criticize the 
plan as outlined in this article. I can 
criticize it by saying that perhaps too 

large a proportion of the 





Wild Cat Gold Mining 
Company or had I better 
put it in the first mortgage 
bonds of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Company?” 
we have a specific issue to 
decide and that is our busi- 


McClure’s Financial Booklet 


Seventh Edition 


Partial List of Contents 


investment is confined to 
railroad stocks and bonds. 
A few municipal and care- 
fully selected public utility 
bonds would not detract 
from‘ the feature of ready 
marketability and would 


ness. Of course all invest- How the Financial Swindler Works Investments Readily Convertible add distinctly to the safety. 

ment questions do not pre- How to Avoid Worthless Stocks into Cash . ae But even as the plan stands, 

sent such easy contrasts. _ chen for _— Sums “ Big Investors Place Their its safety is high because 

T eee goed am anise = e nvestments for Larger Sums unds the investor proposes to 
ow to Choose a Broker How to Analyze a Bond 


case for illustration. But 
the same statement holds 
true generally of most in- 
quiries even when they are 
far more puzzling to un- 

“T am writing for advice Margin 
as to the investment of 
| $3,500,” is the way a recent 
letter runs. “The money 
was just received from ma- 
tured stocks in a building 


Lists of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent. and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks, and Mortgages 
Lists of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 


Booklet will be sent for ten cents in stamps. 
Address all communications to McClure Financial and Insurance De- 
partment, McClure Building, New York. 


How to Send Money to a Broker How to Care for Securities and 
Prevent Their Loss and De- 


struction 


Your Money 


How to Figure the Real Returnon _ ify 


First Principles of Life Insurance 
Investment Opportunities of the 
The Partial Payment Plan War 


See announcement above. 


distribute his funds amoag 
quite a large number of se- 
curities. He might divers- 
them even further by 
the inclusions I have sug- 
“gested, but the essential 
fact is that even with his 
moderate sum he has known 
enough to adopt the prin- 
ciple of insurance, and so 
is almost certain to avoid 
any serious loss. 
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The National City Company 


has taken over the bond 
department of 


The National City Bank 


. of New York 


and purchased the busi- 
ness of 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


dealers in investment securities 


The business of the 
combined organizations 
will be continued by 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
National City Bank Building 
55 Wall Street, New York 














Partial Payment 
Bulletins 


If you have purchased or coniemplate 
the purchase of securities on the Partial 
Payment Plan, you will be interested ina 
series of bulletins which we are issuing on 
the uses of this form of investing while you 
save. 


Capable of adaptation to the widest field 
of service, and fitted to the individual re- 
quirements of all savers, the Partial Pay- 
ment Plan, legitimately used, offers the 
means of attaining the particular financial 
goal which is within your reach. 


There are abuses as well as uses attached 
to the Partial Payment Plan when put for- 
ward by careless or irresponsible brokers. 

If you are interested in the Partial Pay- 
ment idea, you should read these bulletins 
as issued. 


Send for Bulletin No. 1. 


john Muir&(o 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

















7% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 


of a conservative corporation founded in 
1888. Average earnings over three times 
dividend requirements. Tax exempt in 
Illinois. Details upon request. 











BABCOCK RUSHTON & COMPANY 


Members of New York & Chicago Exchanges, 
Chicago Board of Trade 


137 So. LaSalle St, 7 Wall Street 
Chicago New York 














f27| Insure Your Principal 
Municipal Bonds 


For Conservative Investors 
Safety, marketability and attractive yield 





Send for descriptive Circular E 


Field, Richards & Co. 
Union Central Bldg. 
Cincinnati 


leveland: New Guardian Bldg. Detroit: Dime Bank Bldg. 
Chicago: Continental & Commercial Bank Bldg 





For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
fjmethods First mortgage loans of $200 and up 

which we can recommend after the most thorough 


Personal investigation. Please ssk for List Wo.+ 718 
$25 Certificates of also investors. 


PERKINS& CO Lawrence Kar 














Pennsylvania and Atchison are both 
sound, strong stocks, although not 
certain to advance a great deal in price. 
If a return of slightly over 5 per cent. 
is enough Atchison preferred is abso- 
lutely safe, and Baltimore & Ohio pre- 
ferred is also very safe. St. Paul pre- 
ferred, a similar stock, pays about 5.40 
per cent. at present prices. Great 
Northern and Union Pacific, both high 
grade shares, yield close to 6 per cent. 
There is-a tremendous variety of in- 
dustrial preferred stocks, enjoying a 
good market at all times on the Stock 
Exchange, whose average safety is 
high and which pay between 534 per 
cent. and 714 per cent. By confining 
selection to the more conservative, an 
income of fully 6 per cent., or even a 
little more, might be secured without 
taking any chances to speak of. I refer 
to the regular dividend paying preferred 
issues of companies as: 

American Beet Sugar, American Can, 
American Car & Foundry, American 
Cotton Oil, American Locomotive, 
American Smelting & Refining, Amer- 
ican Smelters Securities “A,” American 
Sugar, American Telephone (common 
only), American Tobacco, American 
Woolen, Baldwin Locomotive, B. F. 
Goodrich, Central Leather, Cluett- 
Peabody, Crucible Steel, General Mo- 
tors, International Harvester, Inter- 
national Nickel, Kansas City Southern, 
Lorillard Tobacco, Mackay Companies, 
Pressed Steel Car, Republic Steel, 
Studebaker, United States Industrial 
Aleohol, U. S. Rubber, U. S. Smelting, 
U. S. Steel, Virginia-Carolina Chemical, 
Willys-Overland, and possibly such 
railroad common stocks as Delaware & 
Hudson, Southern Pacific and Lehigh 
Valley. All of these stocks may be re- 
garded as “reasonably safe investments.” 

A list of $100 bonds also is desired by 
the inquirer. There are relatively few 
$100 bonds which enjoy an active mar- 
ket on the Stock Exchange and at the 
same time pay more than 5 per cent. 
The Bethlehem Steel first and refund- 
ing 5s, P. Lorillard debenture 5s, and 
Southern Pacific San Francisco Term- 
inal first 4s, regarding whose safety no 
question will be raised, pay just under 
5 per cent., and the Montana Power 
first and refunding 5s pay only a trifle 
more than 5 per cent. Among those 
which seem to be safe enough and pay 
more are the Seaboard Air Line first 
consolidated 6s and the Colorado & 
Southern first and refunding 4%s 
American Ice bonds may be had in 
$100 pieces to pay nearly 8 per cent., 
but I would not care to reeommend such 
a high yield bond without more ex- 
haustive investigation. If one is will- 
ing to go outside this country there are 
the Anglo-French, American Foreign 
securities and Argentine 5s, both of 
which pay nearly 6 per cent. and may 
easily be had in $100 units. They enjoy 
an active market. 

There are many good $100 bonds 
which are not listed on the Stock Ex- 
change. They are mostly issued by 
strong public utility companies. Many 


| of them pay more than 6 per cent. and 


are regarded as safe. For a list of such 
bonds the inquirer should communicate 
with any reliable investment banking 
firm. Bonds of this description have 
frequently been described in McClure’s 
Magazine, but they are really the spe- 
cialty of various investment bankers, 
who naturally know most about them. 

The last question had to do with the 
propitious occasion. Is this thes time 
to buy stocks? Will not prices be lower 
after the war? One hesitates to ex- 
press an opinion on such a grave and 
complicated problem. But we may be 
sure that standard, seasoned securities 
will not decline after the war, or any 
other time, as much as new and freely 
watered promotions and _ flotations. 
Several of the preferred stocks suggested 
are in companies which have war orders, 
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We Invest Our Own Money in Bonds |; 

, BeforeWe OfferThemtoYou |, 

Before we invest in Municipal Bonds Z 

we have a corps of experts in our Buying Gi 

Department investigate every detail of y 

the transaction. When these bonds are Uy 


fF offered for investment they have meas- YA 
. ured up to our high standard. 

Considering the safety and absolute 
dependability of Municipal Bonds no 
securities offer a better yicll. Twenty-seven years’ experience has dem- 
onstrated this to us. 


We offer Municipal Bonds in $100, $500 and $1,000 amounts. Send today 







































































to our nearest office for our Free Booklet C-11, ‘‘The Premier Investment.” 4 
ZZ 
William R.Compton Company 
Vy 
N York es St. Louis Y 
14 Wall Street Municipal Bonds 408 Oiive Street Z 
Chi ™" ‘ siness™* 2 z 
105 S.La Salle — ‘Over a Quarter Century in this Busines: 102 UnionTrust Bldg. 
Oran el tt MEE, @ 
TTT Tc Good Investments in| 
= - 
= The Increasing a Public Utility 
o Investment Value of , le) Preferred Stocks 
= Standard Oil =| Yielding 5”, to 8° 
oes a = end enkancement pos bilities of 
= Securities = Common Stocks 
[o Send for pamphlet giving [e) rg outlined in our prem 
SS Uiteseit on. tick | commen are on 
= have piled up a sufficient SS cas 
= surplus to justify nearby Ss ams./r 
= distribution of profits too = Willi en lrothé Coleman 
stockholders in the shape of . eae ees 
(el a stock bonus or large ex- ) sas +r sa olumbus and ate 
= tra cash dividend. = i ——————— 
aS q Ask for 23-A, including SS | — Th VP, Ai, — — 
= Standard Oil statistical = EO A AR A AC a1 
= handbook and booklet ex- SS | 
(@) plaining fo] THE AMERICAN INVESTOR 
== “The Twenty Payment Plan” | If you have $100 or can save 
= it in a year, you can become 
oNws I I ERYQ(G = at once one of the great and 
— constantly growing class of 
Investment Lcuritie7 5 American Investors. 
(Established 1908) 
Oy Exchange Place New York == Send for copy of 
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Second Edition 
THE INVESTOR'S || =i 


A. B. C. ——— 
BONDS 


the best medium for intelligent investing. 
and their terms 


INVESTORS MAY OBTAIN A COPY 
UPON REQUEST 


Liggett, Hichborn & Co., Inc. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 















Railroads are required to issue monthly state- 
ments of earnings and expencitures and complete 
yearly reports, thus enabling investors to keep in- 
formed as to the standing of their securities. Our 
constant study of such statements enables us to 
determine the relative value of railroad securities 
We solicit inquiries from present and prospective 
investors. 


H. T. CAREY & CO. 


| Established 1871 











































61 Broadway New York Members New York Stock Exchange | 
BOSTON BUFFALO | 66 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY | 
Government Bonds net you pres and four per cent 
| Our FIRST MORTGAGES covering well improved farms 
in Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arkansas and Louisi 
° . ana, net you Six Per Cent yearly, and we guarantee them 
You can start now, in even a very small to be just as well secured. If you have funds for invest 
way, to become the owner of sound, divi- ment, write for our list of offerings, and free booklet on 
dend-paying stocks and bonds Farm Mortgages. 
os ts Eades a ae he We Invite a Close Investigation 
amounts from one share up and provides THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 
a qqeventont A of payment, - Capital $100,000.00 
his plan enables you to invest while . 
you save and your money is earning from Oklahoma City Oklahoma 
the start 


Our booklet No. 49 which fully explai } 
asks tttenhenne BONDS Safe and Sure 
No Income Tax 


Harris, WINTHROP & co Accepted by U. S. Government as security 


‘ : “ rt Postal Savings Set, ae. 
Members New York Stock Exchange ae Instead of 14 to 53% 


oe 15 Wall Street Bank interest,these bor ds pay 
uy Wake We handle nothing } suit the solid securities 
Chicago | Write for booklet K,‘‘ Bonds of Our € ountry”~ FREE 


New First Nat’! Bank, Dept. 15, Columbus, O. 
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but the common stecks are those which 















FARM MORTGAGES. i 





feel the speculative influences of pos- A 

sibly legendary profits. Already what No security in the world is today | | N 

might be called the war-time stock more highly recognised than well ||| di 

inflati -hethe ~w securities aced First Farm Mortgages. I | 

inflations, _whe ther new securities, or — for 53 years our Plortgnees | la 

old ones like United States Industrial have been marketed in all sections fr 
, . ave s re , without the loss of a Dollar. 

Alcohol common, have suffe red _ the ee pte ye offerings 

inevitable reaction from being driven and descriptive pamphlet “ at 

insanely high. E.J, LANDER & C Co. m 
High-grade preferred stocks may drop FORKS, NORTE BANS or 

“ Canttaland Surciwa One-Hal f Million Dollars K 




















ten or fifteen points in a great general 


iN 
‘Sure of Profits decline, but any sound stock that is Were Right on the Ground, Write it on the filn— ° be 































































































purchased outright to pay 6 per cent. s C 
Sound investment is or more rye be a | | ; - — : at the time. gi 
based on knowing when to ong if, because o aw ne a | To Banks and ™ , in 
b end when not to bu market decline, it _ temporarily OHOWS Record the ‘‘ Who, When, Where’ 
uy 2 nm nc uy. the trend. Finally it may be said to the | || Investment Houses on every negative. lk’s the work of ,- 
Babson Service is a guide man who has a satisfactory 6 per cent. | || scestenaaah-callt dae Meadeanaeale - 
to safety and profit. investment: Don’t be in too much of | | OU can make the name ’ . Y 
. " a hurry to catch a small rise. It is | at 
i worry. C : gee : : our ‘ r r= {II M 
oem aa tae Eee all very well to seize profits, but in a | of an house ri nor} K O D K 
. 2 ° ‘ . 1 TerNess invest as suc- mous ith investm S 
that all action is followed by equal natural eagerness to reinvest as suc- | us W Ss ent : l \ 
sonctinn, Wash att o deieie cessfully ipo -. — | greatly extend your business 
olicy based on fundamental experiences often result it is beyonce ‘ , 7 rg aol d J P a 
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McCLURE’S for OCTOBER 


“Bond Topics,” published monthly by 
A. H. Bickmore & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York City, contains many interesting 
discussions on bonds in general, with particu- 
lar references to Public Utility Bonds. Copies 
free upon request. 

“Bonds of our Country” tells how bonds 
accepted by the United States Government 
may be purchased in $100 denominations and 
on partial payment plan. Write for beoklet 
K, New First National Bank, Columbus, O. 

A very interesting booklet has recently 
been issued by The F. B. Collins Investment 
Company, Oklahoma City, Okla., which 
gives valuable information to prospective 
investors in Farm Mortages. 

A book giving statistics of over 200 dif- 
ferent Copper companies, including the big 
dividend payers, can be had on application 
to L. R. Latrobe & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York. They also have a booklet on the 
Motor and Standard Oil Stocks. 

S. W. Straus & Company, Straus Building, 


Chicago, and 150 Broadway, New York City, 
will send upon request Straus’s Investors’ 
Magazine, also booklet No. J-551. 

Field, Richards & Company, Union Cen- 
tral Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, will send 
upon request a special circular dealing with 
new issues of high-grade Municipal Bonds. 

Booklet T, issued by E. J. Lander & 
Company, Grand Forks, N. D., tells about 
six per cent farm mortgages on rich agricul- 
tural lands in the Northwest. 

Valuable information on Oregon Farm 
Mortgages may be obtained by writing for 
list 12 to the Cronan Mortgage Company, 
903 Spalding Building, Portland, Oregon. 

To those interested, the Citizens’ Savings 
& Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio, will gladly 
send Booklet D, which explains their system 
of Banking by Mail. 

Williams, Troth & Coleman, 60 Wall Street, 
New York, will send on request an interest- 
ing booklet [Mc-41] describing a varied list 
of high-grade public utility securities. 


No advertisement is accepted for the financial section of McCLURE’S unti 
after careful investigation by trained experts of the personal integrity of the ad- 
vertiser and of the soundness of the proposition. While we cannot guarantee the 
result in any particular case, the acceptance of the advertisement by us is evidence 
of the strongest character that the advertiser is worthy of public confidence. 





Red Fox Furs 
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He could feel her fingers trembling. This 
child was unstrung — overworked, no doubt. 
His own sick nerves made him more acute in 
these matters. 

**How much do they cost?” he asked. 

The points of the nail scissors were de- 
scending. They became motionless while 
she answered: 

“Forty-six dollars at Sleegals.” 

The man who was killing Germans man- 
aged to get his hand under the rubber apron 
which seemed to flow from his neck in ell 
directions. His hand appeared with some 
difficulty at last. It crossed his body to the 
other hand on which Elfrida was working. 

“Get them, sister!” he said. “Get them 
today!” 

A crisp, new bill fell into Elfrida’s lap. It 
lay in her white apron half unfolded. It was 
the color of stained fingers that had been 
dipped in yellow dye. It was the color of 
amber gum! 

“God in Heaven!” said Elfrida. 

The nail scissors tinkled as they struck 
the floor. They lay neglected on the white 


“The Triple Cross,” 


tiles, for Elfrida was clinging to the big hand 
of the man who was killing Germans, sob- 
bing as though her heart would break. 


Uncle Fritz was waiting for her when 
she came in, breathless from her run 
up the stairs. He had been waiting all day. 
He was crouched over the table, his eyes 
glittering, his face drawn and gray. 

“Vell?” he said in a whisper. “Vell?” 

“Oh, Uncle Fritz —” Elfrida faltered. 

“Shpeak, shpeak — vot happened?” 

“The box — the little wooden box 

“Ya, ya — vat aboud id?” 

I lost it!” 

“You losd id?” 

Elfrida nodded. 

Uncle Fritz exhaled his breath in a 
tremendous sigh. His color came slowly 
back. But he gave her a terrible look 
when she ventured one quick glance at the 
mirror. 

“Shtand avay from dot looging-class!™ 
he bellowed. “Vat haf you got arount your 
neck — chellyfish?” 


Holworthy Hall, is the 





prize love story in November. Pictures by Crosby. 





We'll Dally Round the Flag, Boys 
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has ever been created by war isto make a 
statement strange and incomprehensible. 
For the truth of it is that very few lasting 
things have been made except by war, or in 
the safe protection given of war and kept by 
the force that war has made. Civilization 
has been made by war. Few people, or 
peoples, have ever become civilized from 
choice. Civilization has been rammed down 
their throats with a gun barrel. Look at the 
Cubans. Look at the Filipinos. Look at 
our own Indians. 

“There are two major forces in the world 
that make for progress, for development and 
for civilization — religion and _ education. 
And throughout all history you will find 
these two riding to their kingdoms on the 
conquering back of the Force that is war if 
needs must. Sometimes Force can work 
successfully without the aid of war, which 
happens where people are naturally peace- 
able. We have done in this way what we 
could for the freed slaves of the South, fore- 
ing them without the aid of war to go to 
school, to abide by the law, and sending them 
missionaries who, in reality, are but warriors 
though they carry Bibles instead of rifles. 
But it was only that the negroes were willing 
to listen to the Bibles that kept us from using 
the rifles. On the other hand you have the 
Filipinos. The only argument they under- 
stood was a bolo or a bullet. Hence we had 
to argue with them with bolos and bullets 
until those that were left were in a mood 


receptive of Bibles. And now over there 
in the Philippines they don’t celebrate the 
capture of a prisoner by staking him out on 
an ant hill, or tearing him to pieces with a 
bent bamboo. They go to school, and read 
the Bibie, and have become, if not good, at 
least peaceable, citizens. But it was done by 
War first; and by other things afterward. 

““No, when you come to think it out, war 
seems like some gigantic form of childbirth. 
. .« And of the childbirth of war, even as 
the childbirth of woman, comes Something. 

Sometimes this Something is mal- 
formed; sometimes it is still-born, and some- 
times it is good and fine and wonderful in 
its perfect beauty. ... But always, of 
war as of woman, is it born of suffering, of 
torture and of pain. ... And why? It 
would seem to us that childbirth ought to 
be the most gloriously beautiful, the most 
sublimely perfect, of all of earth that can 
come to woman. . .. In spirit it is so. In 
spirituality it is so. And yet in fact, it is 
tearing, racking, cruel... . Why? That 
it is given only to God to know... . And 
so, I think, it is with war... . For it is 
given us of earth only to understand finite 
things with a finite mind. . . . All else, for 
us, is as hidden as the heart of heaven from 
a cannibal. 

“And to the finite mind is the world 
revealed only as a struggle that began when 
the world began, that will end only when the 
world shall end. Who lives the longest in 





OU may be the one. chance i: 
self and your family now—while you can. 





One of Every 7 Men Is Killed or 
Injured by Accident Each Year. 


Which Will It Be? 


Your chance is no better than those of the other six. Protect your- 
Three cents a day will lo it if you are in a 
“Preferred ” occupation and under 50 years of age. The cost of a couple of newspaper 
brings $1,250 to $3,250 in case of death by accident, $5 to $10 weekly income, $1,000 to $3,000 
for loss of two limbs or eyes, $500 to $1,500 for loss of one hand, foot or eye, $250 for death 
a any cause. ($50 added to above payments for death if you insure while under 40 ‘years of 
age.) Larger amounts at proportionate cost. 


® AAINA-IZE © 


other policies, add this because it’s so good. If you have no other 
You’re in danger every moment. Send the coupon for the 


If you have 
| policy, get this one now. 


| whole story and protect your family while you can. 
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| wrecks and falling elevators you have to fear. fit and A®tna paid for his 


| He was A8tna-ized, so he drew his weekly in- 


You Get a Weekly Income when Disabled by Accident y 4 


It isn’t only railroad wrecks and ship- weeks. Hedrewhis weekly tna bene Ls 
operation. “os 

One man tripped on a flight of Ps 
stairs, fell, broke his ankle,went 4 


to bed for two months. He o 


One man was hit in the eye by a snapping 
rubber band. It put him in bed for six weeks. 


| demnity. was Atna-ized,sohedrew ¢ ‘ 
One man was struck in the head with a aweeklyincome and |, as, 

| baseball. He had to havea surgical operation turned his hospital bill ” ates 

and was unable to leave his home for three over to A2tna. “a O- 2 

ae 
Send the Coupon for the whole story 4 
ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY .“ 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. a 

The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, ? 
} Health and Liability Insurance Fa 

Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines Fa R 3 J ar 
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A Curious Incident 


A magazine editor at one time re- 
fused the Blue-jay ads. 

He said that nothing could end 
corns as gently and as quickly as 
we claimed. 

But he went south to play 
golf. Loose golf shoes 
brought acorn. He 
thought of Blue-jay, 
and one night ap- 
plied it. 

The corn never 
pained again. In two days it disappeared. 
The next day he wrote his office to insert 
the Blue-jay ads. 

So with you. If you have a corn it 
proves that you are skeptical. But soon 
or late you are going to find out Blue-jay, 
as millions have already. 

Then your corns will go. And never 
again will you let a corn pain twice. 


Ends Corns 
Why not try it now ? 


BAUER © BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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Also Blue-jay 
Bunion Plasters 


15 and 25 cents 
At Druggists 
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ALLM MAILED FOR 10CENTS 
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3 lo 40 BU L BS F OR. 25 CE NTS 

oO ee italogruc f Hyacinths . Tulips, 
Nar us, Lili . Hardy Pla nts and 
rare winter-blooming plants free to all, 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., FloralPark,N.Y. 






tne x12 feet “Steelcote”’ 

Edwards ready-to-use gar- 
age, $69.50 complete. Fac- 
tory price. Fireproof. Port- 
able. Quickly setup. All 
styles and sizes of garages 
and portable buildings. Send 
postal for illustrated catalog. 
The Edwards Mfg. Co. 313-363 Eggleston Ave.,Cincinnati,O., 
















Let The PHONOGRAPH --not a salesman 





Convince You of Its Quality. You mz, sz ‘ere 


It is a most perfect re reproducing instrument. True and 
clear, equipped with silent mechanism, and adjustable to 
play any kind of disc record made. It is a most wonderful 


Phonograph—it is a Cornish 


We send 12 double disc records - 24 selections ~ with it, and if at the end of the 10 





dan you a wl may return 2 and get your money back. We sell at factory 


iberal - we make them to fit your pocket-book. Write today ein 
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NE is credulous. 


chance. 


talk. He 


Two are 
Which? ‘Two are 
sport. Which? 
tional proposition 


is which? 


the teacher 


: to correct a mistake. 





One is positive, and likes to 
wants facts and figures. 
easily reached by a joke, a story, a compli- 
ment, a dinner with wine. ogy 
high principled—one is not. 
family 


One would be easily sold on an educa- 
one on an 
proposition—one on amusement. 


each sells his ability. 
sale will be ruined before you get a chance 







































Are You One of These ? 


Too frail for physical 
we oh vet compelled to do it 
through lack of mental 
training 

Too vital for physical 
esentt but without sufficient 


; oo active for seden 
tary work but compelled to 
do it through bad judgment 
or untor(unate circum 


;! t~—Too active and not 
enough executive abitity for | 
executive work, but forced | 
for some reason into a 
position of authority 

3 Too restless to study | 
umbitious for the 

il labor which re 


re and tvo 
mere man 
sults from a lack of sufficient 
education commercially 
6—Too impractical for 
business liie, yet ambitious 
commercially 
Too lazy mentally for 
high class mental work ye 
ambitious for commercial 
or literary fame 
rhe natural-born 
we proud parents 


artistic 


prepare him tor a profession 
Vomen with profes 
sional « mmerciel ability 
condemned to be household 
drudges Women with 
domestic talent forced by 
pride or circumstances into 
the business world 
10—Detail men trying to 


do executive work. Natural 
born executives compelled 
to do detail work 


11—Careless people given 


work which demand? great 
care and prudence. Careful 
and conservative peopl 
given work which demands 
the willingness to take 
§) chances Thoughtless and 
impulsive people consigned 
to plodding painstaking 
vocations Thoughtful 
philosophic and deliberate 
] people trying to keep up the 
pace in the hurly burly of 


some swillt-moving vocation 








training for executive work 


stances | 

















E What's the Best Way 
‘’ to Sell toThese Men ‘“ 


He will take a and you can know with the help of the new 
science of Character Analysis. ; 
This is not a matter of guess work. It 
is a science based on psychology, physiol- 
and biology. Many scientists like 
William James had an inkling of it in the 
past. From their work and from her 
studies and related sciences, Dr. Blackford 
evolved this new science. She has tested 
artistic it for 15 years. She has employed labor 
Which in organizations where thousands work. 
She has taught it to many who are now 


One is 


men—one is a 


This is serious business—for the good earning big salaries as employment ex- 

' salesman is the man who can tell at once perts. She has taught thousands by mail; 

i‘ from a man’s face how to reach him. And _ the governor of a state; the owner of one 

i every man has something to sell. The boy of the biggest newspapers in the United 
looking for a job—the manufacturer States. 

seeking a loan—the doctor—the lawyer Now, at the suggestion of the Review 


Your of Reviews Co., she has written a book 
telling about the science of Character 


You must know— Analysis. 


‘Analyzing Character’ 


The new science of judging men; misfits in business, the home, and social life. 
By Katherine M. H. Blackford, M.D. 502 Pages, 110 Illustrations. 


This is not a science that you can dispense with as you can with 
hydrostatics or chémistry. You need the knowledge it gives you in 
every act of your daily life. The man who knows other men wins. 

lhe biggest men in the world in each profession have been those who could 
other men—pick out their real talents and abilities. You already know 
how to judge character somewhat. Consider how much better off you will be 
i can make rapidly and accurately a cleat judgment n a. ach person ar 
! t. You need not say the wrong thing; you need make no mistakes in hand 
Il not employ the wrong man or form undesir: tble associations. 


; you Wi 





\ r own talents to the best advantage You won't waste 
tumbling against a stone wall of failure. And the 
hi ok will be as fascinating as any 
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money Look over the work 
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rn the book at our expense. But 
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Remember that 90 per 
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this world? He who fights hardest for his 
health and well being. Who makes the most 
converts to God? The church that fights hard- 
est to that end. The forces of evil fight even 
as fight the forces for good. Prohibitionists 
fight against alcohol even as men who make 
money by alcohol fight for it. Clergymen 
fight to fill their churches even as saloon 
keepers and moving-picture theatres and 
baseball magnates fight to empty them. 
Even Pacifists who do not believe in fighting 
fight to prevent fighting. According to his 
according to everything he 
preaches, a Pacifist ought only to stay at 
home and set a noble example. Yet you find 
them organizing Peace Leagues and Anti- 
War Societies, which in themselves are 
armies; electing officers which are in them- 
selves precisely analogous to the officers of 
anarmy; and holding great meetings, which 
are in themselves battles. 

“And it isn’t because they're wrong in 


own doctrine, 


fighting. It’s just because they don’t 
understand. They fight as all the world 


fights, as all the world has ever fought; as 
all the world will ever fight. Because they 
themselves are nothing but battlefields. 
Science has shown that every Pacifist, like 
everybody else, is full of friendly and un- 
friendly germs. Whereby these germs, in 
their millions, are like the armies of the 
Kaiser and the King. Day and night, year 
in and year out, do they battle in the human 
trenches of our bodies, charging here, routed 
there, fighting, fighting, fighting. ... In 
gallant fury, the Fighting White Corpuscles 
rush along the embattled veins driving 
all before them. . . . Then is a body sick. 
Come the Gallant Red Corpuscles, 
hundreds of thousands strong. Shouting the 
battle cry of Germdom they fling themselves 
full force upon the Whitened hordes. . . . 
Back and forth they surge in hand-to-hand 
combat. Who will win? ... Along 
the left flank the White Corpuscles are 
wavering. . . . The Red Reserves are called 
into action. ... In thousands they fling 
themselves upon the bulging line of White. 
It shivers from the shock. ... It 


breaks. ... Flee, frantic, frightened, 
broken, the Whitened lines... . Follow 
the victorious Reds. . . . Hurrah! Victery! 


Victory is ours! . . . And we are well again! 
“And when all that’s going on inside a 
Pacifist, no wonder he fights! 


WONDER if these Pacifists really realize 

how absurd, how pitiful or how benighted 
they look as they stand there mouthing their 
Half Truths, born of their Half Thoughts 
that are fathered of the wish. In what they 
wear, in what they use, in even their physical 
presence is the direct and uncompromising 
refutation of all that they say. 

“The clothes upon their back, if the y be 
men, are from the hair of animals that have 
been, or will be, but slaughtered living things 
of God; if they be women, perchance they 
wear upon their heads the wings of slain 
birds, and around their necks the cured skins 
of God's slain creatures. The buttons on 
these clothes are from the bones of murdered 
animals. Upon their feet they wear shoes 
made of the hides of butchered beeves. And 
there the Pacifists stand, prating that they 
don’t believe in force! . .. And the power 
that gives them even that strength to prate 
— whence comes that? ... From lamb 
chops, perhaps . the ribs of gentle-eyed, 
gentle-souled little sheep across whose pitiful 
bleating throats knives have been drawn. 
Or veal, which is of the ravaged offspring of 
a mother-cow; the mother-cow with the 
instinct of the mother woman who mourns 
for days of that ravishment.... Of 
venison, perchance; a proud buck, as 
monogamistic as civilized man, a far better 
lover, a far better provider, a far better 
protector; or the doe that he has protected; 
perhaps a doe with fawn, graceful, full of 
the prancing joy of young life — the same 
wondrous, unknown thing that makes 
children romp and run. 

“For thus it is that in this world the 
mighty prey upon the weak, and man, the 
mightiest of all, destroys the life, eats the 
flesh and picks the bones of living things 
that God has put upon His earth. . . . And 
the Pacifist, wearing slaughtered life, eat- 
ing slaughtered life, living on, and by, and 
with, slaughtered life, doesn’t believe in 
force! 

“But you cannot say that Life is wrong. 
It is the Pacifist that is wrong. Life is Life. 
We who live it must take it as we find it. 
We will make it better if we can. But in the 
meantime we must recognize it as it is. We 
cannot give to it the attributes that we think 
it ought to have and then try to live it that 
way. For that is like trying to walk upon 
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the water, and to try to walk upon the water 
is to drown. 

“We have refused to recognize life as it is; 
obstinately and pig-headedly we have tried 
to argue against all reason that it is some- 
thing that we think it ought to be. We have 
gone even further wrong. For we have put 
down all human life under one block char- 
acterization. We have refused to recognize 
that a Frenchman is a Frenchman, a Ger- 
man a German and a Mexican a Mexican. 
To us all mankind is alike, to be dealt with 
uniformly. 

“With equal reverence, with equal equity, 
we have written notes to the English who, 
playing the game fairly, regard them as 
notes; and to the Germans who, having 
chucked away the book, regard them as 
jokes; and to the Mexicans, who not being 
able to read much and not understanding 
very well that which they do read, regard 
them as insults. And all because we have 
arrived at such a point of national pros- 
perity and national security that we have 
entirely lost our recollection of history, our 
viewpoint on life and our common sense 
about facts. 

“Upon a war-won national existence, we 
have built a flimsy superstructure of ideal- 
ism that the first vandal hand that chooses 

can yank down with one pull. A good 
strong puff from any nation who really under- 
stands Things as They Are would send our fine 
Palace of Dreams tumbling down about us; and 
before we got ourselves unsnarled from the 
ruins, something would; descend upon our 
heads and we'd find ourselves with a harp in 
our hands and a pair of wings at our shoulder 
blades, while ail the practical angels, like 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, 
and King Solomon and Noah—the latter, by 
the way, being the original disciple of Pre- 
paredness in that, when popular sentiment 
was entirely against it with everybody calling 
him an alarmist and saying what a chump he 
was to get all worked up when there was no 
danger, proceeded to build the ark, and when 
the flood came to sail happily away while 
all the followers of Anti-Preparedness, like 
the Bryans and the Fords of those days, 
stayed behind and drowned a whole lot — 
as I say, all these practical angels, wise and 
just and good in their day and generation 
would we see gathered around us, shaking 
their heads in gentle, pitying reproach at 
so vast and unreasoning an ignorance. 

And what would we have to say in self-exten- 
uation for having so done with the country 
that George and Abraham left to us of their 
lifetimes’ work and devotion and love? . 

I opine that we'd be the cheapest-looking lot 
of angels that ever got to heaven. 

“For it is to Pacifists and Idealists alike 
to remember that these men believed in 
fighting. They didn’t argue that Might didn't 
make Right. They didn’t try to excuse their 
own failure to meet facts as they were by 
saying that war never created any lasting 
thing. They believed in fighting. They 
believed in the Force of Good applied if 
possible by Peace, if not, by War. They 
believed in fighting, even as Christ believed 
in fighting. And if you don’t believe me, you 
have His own words for it when, before Pi- 
late, He said: 

“*My kingdom is not of this world; _ if 
my kingdom were of this world, then would 
my servants fight that I should not be 
delivered to the Jews.’ And if that means 
anything, it means that Christ, not being 
interested in anything except spiritual things, 
believed in fighting only spiritually; but 
that, had He been interested in material 
things, He would have had no hesitation in 
fighting materially. Hence Christ fought 
His way, leaving us, who are not Christs, to 
fight ours. 

‘Also you can take His advice to ‘Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and 
unto God the things that are God's.” With 
the substitution of Carranza for Caesar we 
have’ rather good counsel for today in the 
Mexican mess. 

** And have we of America followed Christ's 
spiritual teachings? Hardly. Have we 
followed the worldly teachings of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln? Again 
hardly. Whose teachings, then, have we 
followed? And the answer is that we haven't 
bee n following the teachings of anybody. 

“Here we are, the richest nation in the 
world, and the most supine and the fattest, 
both in body and in head. Wallowing in 
physical luxury, we have become spiritually 
so loose, so lax and so lazy that we have 
almost lost the capacity to think and to act. 
And all that our boasted American hustling 
has really accomplished is to create these 
two well-known and _ justly celebrated 
American institutions, the quick lunch and 
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that.demand 


HESE are days 


true greatness at Washington. 


And for the critical days that are 
to come after the war, we shall 
more than ever have need of a 
great executive. 

Charles E. Hughes is the man. 


His record as a great Governor 
of New York State proves it. 

This is his record in brief: 

When the gas investigation began in 
New York City, Hughes, unknown to the 
public and unheard of in politics, was the 
one great lawyer whose freedom from 
corporation entanglements made it pos- 
sible for him to perform brilliant service 
for the people. 


In the insurance investigation, by sheer 
intellectual power he mastered intricate 
technicalities, fought his way through the 
confusing defenses of experts and, almost 
single-handed, brought the gigantic in- 
surance companies to justice and reform. 


Public admiration of his fearlessness as 
an investigator brought him the Repub- 
lican nomination for Mayor of New’ York 
which he instantly waved aside because 
it might impair his uncompleted insurance 
work. 


Elected Gov ernor, he put new life into 
every branch of government, and brought 
into office a great group of the strongest 
and most expert administrators that had 
ever served the State. 


When he dared to attack race-track 
gambling, he risked his whole political 
future in an cnterprise which his political 
advisers told him was hopeless. He won. 
Race-track gambling was suppressed. He 
was re-elected. ° 


He battled with the bosses for direct 
primaries, ballot reform and the short 
ballot. 


He devised and created the great pub- 
lic service commissions which took the 
railroads out of politics and drove the 
“Black Horse Cavalry” out of Albany. 
His idea of public control has 
since been followed by many other States. 


service 


He advocated and helped to bring 
about the enactment of a Workmen’s 
Compensation Law, the first of its type 
in the Union. 


TI is law has been the basis for subse- 
quent legislation in New York and other 
States. 


He did not fear popular clamor. His 
veto of the unsound but popular 2c.-a- 
mile railroad rate bill shows that. 


Finally, he never made a deal. He 
never traded appoint ments for measures. 
He appointed men to office for merit 


Fill in 


To the Secretary of the National Hughes 
511 Vifth Avenue, New York. 


I hereby 
work and vote for the 


Name 


P. O. Address 





and send this E 


enroll as a member of the 
election of Charles FE. 


Give us a 
Great President 





fora 


Great Crisis 


only. He never removed a man from 
office for political or personal reasons. 
Had he stooped even occasionally to the 
use of patronage to reward friends and to 
punish enemies, his victories would have 
been quick and easy — but he never 
stooped. He could have easily under- 
mined the power of his political arch- 
enemy by a single threat to the unpro- 
tected State Capitol employees, yet every 
workman who did his duty remained 
secure in his job. He never appointed a 
Republican because he was “deserving” 
in Bryan’s sense of the word. 


Politicians of both parties sneered, 
fought, called him “cold,” “impractical” 
and “theorist,” and succumbed to him. 
Here was a new type of man. They did 
not understand him. Apparently the 
people did, for they trusted him. 


Thus did the magic name of Hughes 
become a name to conjure with in New 
York State politics for years thereafter. 
To say a man was a “Hughes man” has 
had a special meaning in New York State; 
to say that a measure was favored by 
Hughes has given it at once a standing 
that nothing else could. Democrats, Pro- 
gressives and Republicans have used the 
name of Hughes to win support for men 
and measures. 

Today, Hughes is saying: 

“T propose that every man I put in 
charge of an important department shall 
be a man eminently fit to discharge the 
duties of that department.” 


**T don’t care, if I’m elected President, 
what begomes of my personal political 
fortunes.” 


This is the same Hughes who made 
his performances tally with his promises 
when he was Governor of New York 
State. Can there be any doubt that he 
will do likewise when he becomes Pres- 
ident of the United States? 


ENROLL IN THE NATION- 
AL HUGHES ALLIANCE! 


It is a union of men of all parties. The 
Hughes Alliance is not the Republican party; 
it isnota party atall. Whatever your political 
creed, you can join the Alliance without cutting 
loose from your own party. 

There é 
party pk 


e no dues; no pledge to support any 
‘form or candidate except Hughes. 

After you enroll, we will send you literature 
with which you can convince your friends. 


Women may enroll with the Woman’s Com- 
mittee through the National Alliance. 


If you are willing to contribute to the sup- 
port of the Alliance campaign, make your 
checks payable to A. W. Shaw, Treasurer. 

W. Cameron Fores (Mass.), President 

Putip J. McCook (N. Y.), Vice Pres. 

A. W. Suaw (IIl.), Treasurer 

Artuur F. Cossy (N. Y.), Secretary 

Wituam J. Norton (Ill.), Asst. Sec’y. 
National Hughes Alliance 


NROLLMENT COUPON 
Alliance, 


\lliance. I 


Hughes. 


Hughes pledge myself to 














the quick hearse, in the first of which you can 
get chronic indigestion for a nickel, whereat 
the second will take you from the chapel to 
the grave in seventeen minutes; so that even 
in death are we still hustling. 

“The fact that at last our selfishness, our 
laxness and our money lust have put us 
against the iron has raised a certain amount 
of finer feeling in sections, which is much to 
be thankful for but hardly enough, when you 
come to think that for months now, the 
entire United States regular army has been 
the plaything of a lot of Mexican bandits. 
We have called out our National Guard. 
Thank God for the splendid spirit it has 
shown; even as God pity us for having so 
betrayed and neglected it. If, while we're 
sitting here talking, there should be a call 
for volunteers, again should we be grateful 
for the glow of patriotism for which we, as 
a nation, are in no way responsible, at the 
same time wondering where in Sam _ Hill 
we're going to find guns for *em, to say 
nothing of equipment, ammunition or yet 
shoes. And we have no officers to lead them; 
and remember, it takes fully a year to make 
even a very ordinary officer. Remember, too, 
that three years have passed while we have 
fatuously and flatulently neglected even so 
obvious! a necessity as that. 

“And whatever may happen in Mexico, 
remember that we have no choice but that 
sooner or later we must go in, or give up the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

“Ts America going to be a world power, or 
isn’t she? 

“Tf she is, it’s time, and beyond, when she 
should begin to stop acting like a weak-willed, 
weak-minded, weak-principled megalomaniac 
and begin to behave like the power that she 
wants to be. No individual can make money 
sitting in the corner counting his fingers 
when other individuals are in active endeavor 
in the marts of trade. Similarly, no nation 
can attain respect, power and dignity by 
side-stepping every issue it meets.” 


Y friend turned. 

“God puts us here. He does not tell 
us His secrets. He leaves us here, unaided, 
to do our human best in His human world. 
In His mysterious wisdom He has put us on 
a world where there is much that we do not 
understand, much that we do not like, much 
that we love, much that we hate, much for 
which we rejoice, much for which we are 
sorry. We find upon that earth mother-love 
and murder, health and sickness, happiness 
and sorrow, laughter and lying, tenderness 
and treaclery, kindness and brutality, civil- 
ization and slavery, beauty and bestiality, 
rapture and ravishment, religion and rape. 
We find faith, hope and charity; and we 
find war, famine and pestilence. We find joy 
and health and life, as we find sorrow and 
sickness and death. We find man, and we 
find beast. We find gentle people and we 
find savage beast. For even as God has put 
upon earth you and me, so has He put there 
the Bengal tiger and the Gila monster. 

“Why all these things were put here we 
do not, we cannot, know. Nor has all the 
time since the world began, nor have all the 
churches, all the prayers, all the civilization, 
all the labors of generation on generation of 
man served to eliminate that which we deem 
wrong, or to enhance that which we deem 
right. It is in degree only that has come even 
the little betterment we find;  and_ that 
degree has come only through righteous 
force backed, if need be, by righteous war. 

“It is for us to realize that even as God 
gives to the tiger claws with which to defend 
himself; even as He gives to the Gila monster 
fangs, and to the chameleon the gift of chang- 
ing color, so to mankind He has given intelli- 
gence. He gives the English and the French 
brains to defend themselves against the 
German monster; or, if you be German, He 
gives the Germans brains to defend them- 
selves against English and French oppression. 
The tiger uses his claws. The rattlesnake 
uses his fangs. The chameleon changes its 
color. The English, the French, the Ger- 
mans use their brains. And it is now not for 
us to continue, supine, witless, arrogant and 
idealistic, to deny ourselves the use of that 
which God has given us by questioning His 
gifts or quarreling with His world. While 
other nations have used brains, we have used 
emotions. Where other nations have used 
intelligence, we have used idealism. Where 
other nations have been wise men, we have 
been fools. And it has brought us to shame, 
to contempt, to abuse and to murder. Let 
us in His name stop before it brings us to 
destruction. 

“We're all good Americans, in the great 
America that our fathers left us in peace and 
in power, in the great America that we love 
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The people we 
meet are mostly 
neutral, as if a kind 
Providence had 
fixed it sothat they 
could fade into the 
background. 


And then along comes 
someone who flashes 
on your mind’s eye and 
shocks you into the 
realization that this is 
a living person—an in- 
dividual—no mere cog 
in the wheel of exist- 
ence. 

When such a man enters 
the office, be it ever so 
quietly, everybody knows 
he has come in. When he 
speaks, people listen, with- 


out eye-wandering, until he 
has finished. 


PERSONALITY. 


Is such a thing true of a 
cigarette ? 


Smoke one Rameses, and 
see. They call it ‘‘The 
Aristocrat of Cigarettes.”’ 


You know the saying? 


‘‘Nobody ever changes 
from Rameses.”’ 


STEPHANO BROS., Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Duratex Dollar Shirts and Stylish Fifty-cent 
Navy Blue Silk Tie sent postpaid, for a limited 
time, on receipt of only $2.85 with name and 
address of 5 friends. With an order for this set 
we'll include a Stylish sac Bow Tie for only 15 
additional. You owe y If a trial of this famous 
set of shirts petted cer ‘eat to quoted « or rip in 
six months or new ote free. Fine whi ! 
with neat stripes of bl black and lavender 
hirt of each color same s:ze to the set Mad 
kill and care. Cut in the popular coat st 
laundered with stiff cuffs attached acc ‘ 
latest fashion. Sizes 14 to 17. Sleeve length pt 
to size. The biggest selling set of shi the wor 
\dvertised in all the leading magazine Money 
back if not pleased. You cannot buy them 
at stores and would get no guarantee of wear 
Order today for this special offer and rec 
catalog. Highest bank references. 


GOODELL & COMPANY 
Room 238 158 East 34th Street New York 


Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the World 
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“Out of the Wrapping came 
Cleopatra, a radiant Vision, 
appealing, 

gf. irresistible” 


A 






FREE 


If you accept 





offer made 


below. 
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Cleopatra Appearing Before Caesar 


According to the story, Czsar was unwilling to receive her. 





from the painting by Jean Leon Gerome,» 


permission of Gou pil < 


There came into his 


presence, as he sat in the palace, a group of slaves bearing a long roll of matting, 


bound carefully and seeming to contain some precious work of art. 
made signs that they were bearing a gift to Cxsar. 
They did so, and out of the wrapping 


unwrap the gift that he might see it. 
came Cleopatra, a radiant vision, appealing, 


The slaves 
The master of Egypt bade them 


* 


irresistible. Next morning 


Read the above brief extract from 
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and writers America has produced) 


Then think of securing free of cost four hand- 
some volumes crowded with 32 of such stories— 
the most fascinating love stories of all history 


ERE is a rare recital of the 
loves and passions ef men 
and women who have made 
and destroyed empires and 
changed the political maps 
of continents. 

Here are told stories of con- 
s8 querors who have lost em- 
pires for love of queens 
who have stooped from their 
thrones for love—of great 
i men who have lost fame and 

' fortune for love. 
The great romances of the World 
for the asking—romances which contain 
great history as well. Here are told the 
stories, true in every detail, of the mad in- 
fatuations of great men who have lost fame 
and fortune for the love of woman; of kings 
that have incurred the odium of their 
people, and cared nothing for their good 
: will in comparison with lingering caresses 

and clinging kisses 
Many a man, mighty in every way, 
has become as wax in the hands of 
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Here are stories of cold-blooded statesmen 
that have lost leadership because of the fas- 
cination exercised upon them by some 
woman, often far from beautiful, and yet 
possessing the mysterious power which 
makes the triumphs of statesmanship seem 
slight in comparison with the swiftly flying 
hours of pleasure, and here are stories of 
men who have become great through the 
unselfish devotion of woman. 
Whether you read of Antony 
throwing away the mastery of the 
world in answer to the promptings 
of a woman's will, or of Marie 
Walewska sacrificing herself to the 
desires of Napoleon in order that 
Poland might be free, or whether 


you read of Nell Gwyn, the orange girl, and 
her influence for good, and bad, on gay King 
Charles; or of the frequent courtships and 
pretended love-makings of Queen Elizabeth; 
or the tragic story of Empress Marie 
Louise, you feel that at last you are get- 
ting the truth and are seeing the leaders 
as they really were. 
Here are stories quick with inter- 
est, but in them nothing to offend. 
Intimate as are the stories, the re- 
serve of their author has kept them 
always well within the bounds of 
good taste. 


4 Books FREE 


McClure’s Magazine, The Metropoli- 
tan Magazine and The Ladies’ World 
here offer you not only a full year’s 
subscription to each, delivered in your 
home, at a price less than you can get 
them for by the single copy, and let 
you pay for them in little monthly 
payments if you prefer, but in ad- 
dition, if you act at once, give you 
absolutely free of cost ‘The 
Famous Affinities of History.’ 

Just send ten cents as first payment 
for the three magazines with the cou- 
pon—that’'s all you have to do now, 
and the books will go forward to you 
at once, all charges prepaid. 

After that $1.00 a month for four 
months pays for the magazines and 
that’s all. If you wish to pay all at 
once send just $3.85. Subscriptions 
may be new or renewal. 

You know the value and interest of 
these three magazines. They will be 
bigger and richer than ever during the 
next year. Send in the coupon and we 
will send you at once the first num- 
ber of the magazines and the four 
books (lavishly illustrated, bound in 
cloth, titles stamped in gold), free and 
postpaid. A 


McClure Book Co. 


251 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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your lives. 


and honor and respect, in whose traditions 
we glory, in whose strength we are proud, 
and in whose dignity and whose God we 
trust. Let us then so act that when it comes 
time for us to join those fine men from whom 
we sprung, we can go with head erect, with 
eyes firm, with soul clean. 

“For,” he concluded, ‘ I'd certainly hate 
to walk in through the pearly gates to find 
everybody ashamed of us, to have George 
Washington turn his face away in sorrow, 
and Abraham Lincoln sadly shaking his fine 
old head in grief of what we had done of the 
land that he loved and for which he lived and 
died; and even Diogenes passing us up, 
without even bringing his lantern over, as 
not worth while bothering with; while 
Judas Iscariot sat over in the corner chewing 
his whiskers in jealousy because he only 
betrayed One while we're betraying a 
hundred million, and Marie Antoinette who 
possessed about the same absence of views 
on anything as Henry Ford, until she entirely 
lost her head over the matter, smiling beauti- 
fully on us from beside Icarus, the premier 
aviator of his time, who, as we of today, 
neglected to plan ahead until all of a sudden 


he got an Awful Bump; not to mention 
David, like Noah, one of the early followers 


of Preparedness, who got busy when the time 
came and fixed himself with a sling and a 
couple of rocks and went over and got Old 
Man Goliath; and the kind-faced, kind- 
souled people of the gentle hills of Belgium, 
men, women, little children warm from God's 
own arms, who Know because It Happened 
to Them. 

* All these we want to face clean, straight, 
honest. We want them to be glad to 
us, not sorry. We want them to be 
proud of us, not ashamed. . . . It is much to 
ask. Yet it is not too much. ... Do you 
think so?” 

I shook my head. 


COMING: A novel by Porter Emerson 
entitled “Someone and Some- 
just one of those modern yarns 


see 


For God knows it is not. 


Browne, 
body,” 
about smart people that ripples along with 
alternate glows and giggles until you feel 
that you know the people intimately and 
that you and they are having the time of 
You will love Somebody as 
much as Someone does. 











How to Live Long 
and Love Long 


| Continued from page 31} 





Little by little our optimistic visions will be- 
come a guard of honor. They will be on the 
watch that poisonous fears do not take pos- 
session of our consciousness. . Let us 
especially put ourselves unde: the most 
powerful influence of all, that of work.” 

The great authorities on longevity, like 
Flourens and the late Metchnikoff, tell us, 
as a result of their studies, that man’s normal 
term of life should be at least one hundred 
years and, possibly, one hundred and twenty 
years. One reason why men and women fail 
to reach this term is that, soon after seventy 
or eighty, they accept the prevailing idea 
that their day is done, their bour of retire- 
ment has sounded. From this time on they 
give up their occupations, their exercise, 
their pleasures, and resign themselves to the 
dreary business of being old. 

“We withdraw from life,” says one 
writer, “and life, in turn, withdraws from 
sacm 

Not so a distinguished Frenchman, the 
Baron Waldeck who, at the age of one 
hundred and two, according to his biographer 
Pierre Giffard, undertook for the firm of 
Didot a three-volume encyclopedia treating 
of archeology. 

At the age of one hundred and two! 

And listen to Luigi Cornaro, the famous 
Venetian, who at ninety-five rejoices in his 
many activities of mind and body, agricul- 
tural discoveries, improvements to the 
harbor and fortifications, and, above all, in 
the great success of his treatise on abstem- 
iousness, 

“Oh, how glorious is this life of mine!” 
he exclaims. “How different from the life 
of most old men, full of aches and pains, and 
forebodings, whilst mine is a life of real 
pleasure, and I seem to spend my days in a 
perpetual round of amusements.’ 

A fundamental rule of longevity is that we 
strongly hold the thought of living long; we 
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The New Liquid Paste 
Always Ready for Instant Use 


A revolutionary sticker that has kicked 
out the water well from its radical, new 
paste jar, and does all its work without 
water—yet is always soft and moist—just 
thin enough for smooth, even spreading. 
CICO is a clean worker—its adjustable 
brush holder prevents sticky fingers. You 
can use CICO down to the last brushful 
—no hard chunks to throw away, Itisa 


Carter Inx 


Quality Product 
Sticks Best When Spread Thin 
Try a 45c or 25c refill desk jar from your 
stationer. No screw cap to fuss with every time 
you use CICO ¢ adjustable brush 
seals the jar instantly. You can also get CICO in 
quarts and pints, spreader tubes and small bottles. 
Send for interesting booklet, 
“Writing Uncle Sam’s Good Name” 
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Here Are The 
Greatest Stories 
Of All Time! 


The stories of the TRUE ADVENTURE RS 
—the men who suffered and endured 
achieved—the men who climbed the mou: 
tains and penetrated the jungles—who ex 
plored the seas and crossed the deserts—who 
KNEW the chances and took them. 


THEY ARE GREAT BECAUSE 
THEY ARE TRUE 

We have searched for these stories for years. 
A few were resurrected from Governme 
archives where they had been long buric: 
and forgotten. Others were found in diary 
form handed down as a family heirloom from 
generation to gene ration. We are still search- 
ing for others—BUT 
Those that we have discovered have been 
brought together from all corners of the world 
and published in the OUTING ADVEN- 
TURE LIBRARY—There are more than 
2,000 pages of action, adventure and explora 
tion—six volumes, uniformly bound in dark 
blue cloth; stamping in white and gold. We 
want you to see these great stories. We want 
you to have them standing side by side with 
your best volumes. They were a revelat 
to us—they will be a revelation to YOU. 

NO MONEY IS NECESSARY 
The six big volumes together with a year of 
OUTING, the big outdoor magazine, will be 
sent to you at OUR EXPENSE subject to 
your entire approval. The coupon tells 
HOW. You owe it to yourself to know the 
TRUTH of these adventurers—you owe it 
to the memory of these men who dared. 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON 





OUTING PUBLISHING CO. Me. 10 
14t West 36th Street, New York. 

Send me. prepaid on approval the OUTING 

ADVENTURE LIBRARY of 6 volumes and 


OUTING— the big aes magazine—for twelve 
months. If I like them I will remit within 10 days 
$1.00 and thereafter $1.00 a month tor 8 months, or 
$0.00 in all. Otherwise, I will return the books 
within 10 days at your expense and my subscription 
to OUTING will be cancelled (If payment in one 
amount is more convenient, remit $8.00.) 
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Because it cleanses, purifies 
and beautifies, while the Oint- 
ment soothes and heals pimples, 
blackheads, ctc. Do not con- 
found these fragrant, delicate 
emollients with coarsely medi- 
cated soaps and ointments. 
Sample Each Free with se. Ste Book 


by return mail. Address post-c : “Cuti- 
cura,Dept.9B,Boston.”’ Sold everywhere. 
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No. 340. $5.00 Omar Pearl Necklace, with 
solid 10K gold clasp, in a plush case. All the 
beautiful qualities of the genuine pearl are 
faultlessly reproduced in the Omar pearls. 
They make a very pleasing and appropriate gift. 


No. 610. $2.00 
Writing Case, of 
genuine seal grain 
leather, blue moire 


lined. Contains one 
excellent quality 
writing tablet, pocket 
for envelopes, loop 
for fountain pen, pen- 
wiper, stamp book 
and address book. 





You Can Save Money 
This Christmas 


There is no better way of doing this 
than by purchasing equally as good 
Christmas gifts at less cost. 

This Christmas time—or at any other 

time—the Baird-North Co. is a money- 
Saving source of purchase for you. 
_ Buying from the Workshop in the 
jewelry center of the World, eliminating 
the profits of middlemen, means a saving 
to you that you should not overlook. 

Buy Direct from the Workshop—You 
Save One-Third. 

_Our 200-page catalog contains 10,000 articles 
of diamonds,watches, jewelry, leather goods, nov- 
elties, toiletware, tableware and associated lines. 

The corner coupon is attached for your con- 
venience in sending for this money-saving book. 

Every article is guaranteed to 
satisfy you or we will refund 
your-money. We guar- ° 
antee free, safe and 
prompt de- 
livery. 
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ro" 27", CO: FREEwithout obligation, 
: “oe ~ your 200 page catalog con- 
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4 Cog ° Nn taining 10,000 articles of jewelry 
So ? on* and gifts. ; 
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must see ourselves attaining to a sound and 
useful and happy old age. 

Now we come to the important part that 
love plays as a longevity influence, and I 
would say here that my title, “How to Live 
Long—and Love Long,” was chosen as being 
in harmony with nature’s eternal law that 
life and love go together. What value has 
life without love? 

Statistics show the immense longevity 
value of love in the extended terms of clergy- 
men, teachers, philosophers, not to forget 
hundreds of kindly old souls who are ending 
their long years good-naturedly in the placid 
repose of almshouses. All such benefit in 
health because they have withdrawn their 
minds from the selfish turmoil of the world. 
In the great majority of cases aged people 
have friendly, happy natures, not harboring 
grievances, not given to worry. They teach 
us this truth: that there is no door of hatred 
leading into the stately halls of longevity, but 
many doors of love. 

To say that men and women are poisoned 
by anger and envy, by hateful and worrying 
thoughts is no mere rhetorical flourish, but a 
statement of scientific truth that can be 
demonstrated in the laboratory with test 
tubes and chemical reactions. There is a 
definite connection between violent emotional 
states and certain glandular secretions that 


titude of mind, we can forget all unjust- 
nesses and unkindnesses that we may have 
suffered and that we might have allowed 
to rankle in our memories to our own great 
injury. 

As a sure cure for ill-temper and peevish- 
ness, those great shorteners of life, let us say 
to ourselves at night, using the self-hypnotiz- 
ing method before going to sleep, firmly, as 
if giving a command: 

“Tomorrow I will be good-tempered. I 
will speak to people I meet in a friendly 
way. I absolutely refuse to allow my- 
self to be peevish or ill-tempered or un- 
friendly.” 

I had striking proof of the value of 
this self-control method one day when a 
barber, while cutting my hair, caught 
the rim of my ear between his shear 
blades. 

I put forth one vigorous exclamation, then 
stopped. 

“It was your fault, sir,” the barber 
insisted, which was exasperating; but I said 
nothing, reflecting on what I certainly would 
have said a few years ago. 

“You turned your head, sir,” the barber 
added, and I remembered that I had turned 
my head to glance at the clock, but never in 
the old days would I have admitted this. 
I could see myself blazing at this “outrageous 
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An Ideal 
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BERTON BRALEY 


WISH I were as trig a man, 
As big a man 
As bright a man, 
I wish I were as right a man in all this earthly show, 
As broad and high and long a man, 
As strong a man 
As fine a man 
As pretty near divine a man as one I used to know. 


I wish I were as grave a man 
As brave a man 
As keen 4 man, 
As learned and serene a man, as fair to friend and foe, 
I wish I owned sagaciousness 
And graciousness 
As should a man 
Who hopes to be as good a man as one I used to know. 


I'd be a creature glorious 


Victorious 


A wonder-man, 
Not just—as now—a blunder man whose ways and thoughts are slow, 
If I could only be the man, 
One half of one degree the man, 
I used to think my father was, when I was ten or so! 





form in the body under the influence of 
hatred, anger and fear, and do harm to the 
body exactly as poisons do harm. 

To anyone who doubts this I recommend 
a book entitled “Bodily Changes in Pain, 
Hunger,*Fear and Rage,” by Walter B. 
Cannon, professor of physiology in Harvard 
University, in which it is explained how 
worries and anxieties upset the digestive 
processes and, by checking the activity of 
the colgn, cause gastric and intestinal 
disturbances. 

It is also shown that there is a direct 
relation between certain agitated mental 
states and an increased amount of sugar in 
the urine. And cases are cited of men who 
have developed diabetes as a result of violent 
anger, notably a German officer who dis- 
tinguished himself in battle by such fierce 
valor that he acquired not only the Iron 
Cross but this dangerous malady. 

Years ago I came to realize, after a rather 
tumultuous young-manhood, that we must 
guard ourselves against the self-destructive 
effects of anger as we would guard against 
the poisons of alcohol or cocaine. We simply 
must not entertain grouches or grievances 
if we expect to remain happily on this earth. 
We must absolutely refuse to have enemies. 
We must forget and, by a voluntary at- 


stupidity,” exaggerating the injury (only a 
scratch), withholding a tip and _ finally 
departing all a-quiver with self-poisoning 
anger. 

As it was I simply said: 

“That’s right, I did turn my _ head,” 
and immediately the barber and I were 
good friends. 


ET us consider now the relations between 
longevity and love, including physical 
love; and here the weight of evidence is 
overwhelming that the married state con- 
duces strongly to length of years. Statistics 
of the American Bureau of Genealogy in 
Washington demonstrate beyond question 
that the vast majority of men and women 
who have attained a great age have been 
married, often more than once, and have had 
large families. Almost invariably they were 
the possessors of abundant sex power. 
“All those persons who have become very 
old,” declares Hufeland in his Art of Pro- 
longing Life, ““were married more than once 
and generally to a very late period of life. 
There is not one instance of a bachelor having 
attained to a great old age. This observation 
is applicable to the female as well as to the 
male sex.” 
There are exceptions to this statement, a 
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SEXOLOGY- 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 


way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Nave 

Knowledge a lather Should Have 

Knowledge a father Should impart to His Sea. 

Medical Knowledge a Nusband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 





All in one 


<- Volume Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Wustrated Knowledze a Mother Should impart to Ne: Daughter. 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 


Write for ‘Other People's Opinions ind Tabl { ntents 


j PURITAN PUB. CO., 756 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 
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When We Have 
Game In Plenty 


HE day is coming when 

we shall have game in as 

great plenty in this country 
as we did fifty years ago— when 
quail, grouse, ducks, wildturkeys, 
will be a common and appreci- 
ated sight on the table and in the 
fields and woods. 


Has it ever occured to you 
that you can hasten the arrival 
of that day! You can—by means 
of game farming. 


Game Farming is Pleasant 
and Profitable 


To anyone who has a small amount 
of land game farming will prove profit- 
able and pleasant—profitable because 
the demand for birds and eggs is 
much greater than the supply and 
good prices are paid — pleasant be- 
cause it is profitable and because you 
not only supply your own table with 
an abundance of good food but also 
in many instances enjoy good sport 
from the birds you raise. 


The more birds raised the better 
hunting there will be. Already in 
some parts of the country, those who 
own large acreage are being paid by 
sportsmen for the game they raise 
and liberate. 


If you are interested in the subject 
from any standpoint write for ou 
booklet, ‘*Game Farming for Profit 
and Pieasure’’, It #s well worth 
reading. Sent free on request. Please 
use the coupon below. 


Game Breeding Dept., Room 34 
HERCULES POWDER _CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and 
*““E. C."* Smokeless Shotgun Powders; L. 
& R. Orange Extra Black Sporting Pow- 
der; Dynamite for Farming. 











Game Breeding Dept., Room 34 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Gentlemen: Please send mea copy of “Game 

Farming for Profit and Pleasure’. 1 am interested 


in game breeding from the standpoint of 


























» coming to realize more and 
of beautiful in- 


Homebuilders are 
that the 


more permanency 

teriors depe = largely -upon the skillful 
treatment of woodwork, floors, walls and 
ceilings 


No matter what scheme of interior decoration 


you may prefer, Berry Brothers’ products can 


be s ifely relied on to produce the desired 
effects and to supply the enduring quality. 
Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, Luxeberry 
Factoric 
Detroit, Mich. 
Walkerville, Ont 


San Francisco, 





oice of Homebuilders 
iv fifty Years 


ERRY BROTHER: 


orld's Largest Varnish Makers 


Established 1858 





Enamels, Luxeberry Wood Finishes and Luxe- 
berry Wall Finishes are but a few of Berry 
Brothers’ celebrated products that have 
enjoyed the confidence of architects, decora- 
tors and homebuilders for over half a century. 
You can insure against dis appointment by 
specifying Berry Brother’—for your new 
home or refinishing the old one. 

Write for homebuilders’ booklet, that suggests attrac- 


- s¢ - mes of decoration and gives helpful hints on 


me hing 


Branches in 
principal cities of 
the world. 
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few cases of very aged persons who never 
married; for instance, Humboldt, who diéd 
at eighty-nine. It is probable, however, that 
many of these venerable bachelors did not 
lead ascetic lives. They may have been 
married in a common law sense, to speak 
plainly, and, in that event, no strictly bach- 
elor conclusion can be drawn. 

I know a distinguished Western inventor 
who, at fifty-nine, boasts that he has never 
wasted time or vital force in loving any 
woman and never will. He is convinced that 
he has thus conserved bodily and nervous 
forces that must carry him on to a great old 
age. I have wondered, however, if he is not 
mistaken. He presents a melancholy and 
sickly appearance, and I always feel that he 
might have achieved a greater success and 
have avoided many mistakes and sorrows 
if he had allowed love to lead him on a 
pleasanter pilgrimage. 

As illustrating the astonishing powers of 
matrimonial joys to prolong life, I recall 
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control is necessary. I am discussing only 
what tends to longevity. 


It remains to speak of a great danger to 
love and therefore to life, and I trust I may 
be pardoned, owing to the ‘immense impor- 
tance of the subject, if I dwell upon a funda- 
mental difference in the sex impulses of men 
and women, a difference that is rarely 
spoken of in America although it explains 
most of our marital troubles, and although 
it has been recognized for centuries in Europe. 
I refer to the fact conceded by all biologists, 
physiologists, and social philosophers that 
men are by instinct volage, sex wanderers, 
whereas women instinctively desire to love 
one man and only one. This may be called 
the eternal tragedy of love. And love means 
the home. Love means marriage. Love 
means all that is best in life — life itself. 

The eternal tragedy of love! 

What is to be done about this? In Con- 
tinental Europe women admit the existence 








old daughter. 


“Only three,” 
“Do you know, 


lie about their age!” 





Oliver Herford’s Very Latest 


A FOND parent was telling Oliver Herford of 
the really bright remark of her three-year- 


Herford was much impressed. 

“How old did you say little Lena is?” he asked. 
answered the mother proudly. 

” said the humorist, solemnly, “I 
have a suspicion that sometimes these children 














the case of a rugged and well-to-do farmer of 
eighty who two years ago wrote me a despair 
ing letter saying that he was utterly weary of 
existence and longed for the end to come. 
Ile was nearly blind, stone deaf and quite 
alone in the world since the death of his wife 
and two daughters. He lived in a dreary 
farmhouse on the outskirts of a benighted 
village, and I really could not but agree that 
death was the only issue from his miseries; 
yet six months later he wrote me again that 
he was the happiest man in the world, he 
was spending the Winter at Palm Beach and 
having a “grarid time’ — youthful spirits 
restored, ambition, zest for life all come back 
again, simply because he had fallen in love 
with a widow of sixty and married her. He 
now wants to live to be a hundred. 

It is certain that insurance examiners, in 
determining life expectations, always give 
to married persons better longevity prospects 








than to the unmarried, and to married men 
better prospects than to widowers, and to 
married women better prospects than to 
widows. Statistics show that married women 
are much less subject to cancer of the breast 
than unmarried women. 

Furthermore, married women who have 
borne children, especially women in easy 
circumstances, have the prospect of a longer 
life than married women who have never 
borne children. There are many reasons for 
this, a general one being that such women 
have conformed to Nature’s intent; they 
have kept in harmony with the great creative 
plan. 

A more definite reason is found in the fact 
that, as an Italian authority expresses it, 
“the sex impulse has two purposes, to pro- 
duce a child, and to exchange bodily magnetic 
forces which energize and make healthful 
both bodies.” 

I may add that unless all contacts are 
perfect and all parts of the machinery are 
unrestrainedly functioning, these magnetic 
currents, with their regenerative and vital- 
izing effects, cannot take place any more 
than electricity can pass through rebellious 
substances or broken wires. All of which, 
from a longevity standpoint, makes against 
birth-control measures. There may be 
excellent personal or economic reasons why 
numbers of married people feel that birth 


of such a tragedy but try to make the best 
of it, saying that men are capable of a single 
devoted love in spite of occasional lapses, 
which is true. In America women hide the 
facts even from themselves, thus establishing 
a widespread hypocrisy which may cloak the 
evil, but does not change man’s inheritance 
through the centuries, his fierce proneness to 
stray beyond the barriers of monogamy. This 
sex waywardness of the virile male, like the 
glad unresistingness of war brides, is Nature’s 
mighty safeguard against race extermination. 
Women should understand this, they should 
be taught that the world is full of splendid 
men who love one woman so devotedly that 
they would die for her, yet they might, on 
occasion, be untrue to her. 

Ah! Now a storm of women’s protests 
breaks upon me. I have said the unfor- 
givable thing. I have spoken tolerantly of 
the double standard of human virtue, but 
hasten to add that I join my feminist friends 
in deploring this double standard. There 
are numberless reasons why it should be 
changed. The double standard brings shame 
and bitterness to thousands of homes. It 
crowds our divorce courts. It spreads our 
city streets with wrecks of women. It wars 
ceaselessly against love and against life. It 
bears directly on the question of longevity. 

Says Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale 
in her book, What Women Want: “Feminists 
feel that the greatest sin against love and 
therefore against morality is not irregularity 
but hypocrisy, not a ‘free union,’ but a 
lustful one. They hold George Eliot moral 
and the woman who sells love, i in or out of 
marriage, deeply immoral.” 

It is a blessed fact that in many cases where 
love is thought to be dead it can be restored 
to vigorous life through the power of the w ill 
and the power of the imagination. Thou- 
sands of women who think thémselves weary 
of their husbands, thousands of men who see 
nothing in their wives that appeals to them 
could be brought to a contrary state of mind, 
if properly instructed, and could go through 
the delicious experience of re-discovering @ 
forgotten love and of finding a true affinity 
in a once unappreciated but now trans- 
formed companion. 

If properly instructed. How? In what 
Instructed in loving? Yes. Men can learn 
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always clean. 
Vacuum Sweepers at $7.50 and $9.00. 
*‘Cyco” Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweepers, 
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The Hall-Mark 
of Quality on 
Cleaning Devices 


There are certain names in the 
manufacturing world whose rapu- 
tation is so well-established that it 
guarantees their product without argu- 
ment; they are accepted by purchasers 
as the hali-mark of quality; as the stand- 
ard of comparison by which similar 
merchandise may be judged. 


Thus BISSELL’S, for over 40 years, 
U has been the hall-mark of quality on 
cleaning devices. ‘It’s a Bissell’s,’ 
women said when we announced 


| BISSELL’S 


Vacuum Sweeper 


And because it isa BISSELL’S there is 
no need to go into explanations regarding 
mechanical superiority. Ine exclusive 
feature is the dust bag which comes out 
with the nozzle in one piece, emptying 
from the rear. This means that emptying 
this BJSSELL'S is sosimple it doesn't even 








soil the hands. 


Dust cannot accumulate in rugs and 
carpets cleaned with a Bissell—they are 


$3.00 to $5.50. Slightly higher in the far 
West, South and in Canada. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Largest and Oldest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Caryet Sweeping Devices in the World. 


Dept. 249 
Grand Rapids, Mich. v7 
Made in Canada, too 
ws (282) 
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Four years’ high school work can 
be thoroughly covered in half the 
by our simple method of 

home instruction. pared by 
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that there are joys attainable through one 
faithful love, developed and intensified by 
power of the imagination, that far surpass 
anything they ever dreamed of in their 
polygamous wanderings. They can be made 
to realize the stupidity, the utter futility of 
their gay Lothario methods which take 
infinite pains in the winning of one woman 
only to cast her aside when she is won for 
another woman neither more beautiful nor 
more charming nor in any way more desir- 
able, but -simply another woman, who in 
turn is cast aside for another, and so on 
endlessly. 

Let these mad Lotharios reflect on the 
money they waste, the time they waste, the 
lies they tell, the deceptions they practise, 
the dangers they run, the hardness they 
build in their hearts — and to what end? 
To this end, that they kill in themselves all 
capacity for loving with delicacy and s‘n- 
cerity, and are banished from the sacred 
garden where love reserves its divinest 
ecstacies for them that keep love pure. 

And the women’ The wives? What can 
they do to protect themselves against the 
perils of love’s disillusionment? L take it 
that is what women really care about — the 
successful exercise of their power as women, 
much more than they care about clubs and 
sports, or about suffrage, anti-suffrage, or 
other faute de mieur activities. How, then, 
ean they accomplish this? 

The answer is they can meet this danger 
(man’s unfaithfulness) as women in other 
lands have met it for centuries. They can 
master the many arts of devotion and pas- 
sion, the endless sorceries and fascinations 
by means of which a single woman may 
present herself to her loved one in ever new 
and changing aspects so that she has really 
in herself the attributes of many women. 

“What do you mean by that?” some 
woman may demand. “How am I, for 
instance, to present myself to my husband in 
ever new and changing aspects? What am 
I to do?” 

There are a hundred things to do, depend- 
ing on the individual; things that must be 
studied and planned as an architect or a 
landscape gardener plans for certain effects 
according to what is given him. Every 
woman is supposed to know her own good 
points and her own limitations, the cards 
that have been dealt to her in the game of 
life, but I doubt if this is true. I am sure 
that most women (and most men) have 
better cards in their hands than they 
realize and could learn to play the game of 
life and of love much better than they do 
play it. 

For instance, many women think them- 
selves fated to be commonplace and unin- 
teresting when, by trying hard enough, they 
might develop originality of mind and a real 
charm of personality. And that might make 
all the difference between losing a husband 
or a lover and not losing him. 

Many women mourn over their supposed 
lack of physical attractiveness, when they 
might, by diet and exercise, so improve their 
figure, their skin, their voice, their bodily 
charms as to suddenly find themselves 
winners in the lists of loveliness. 

Take the case of women who are fat. 
They may be on, intelligent, spiritual, 
anything you like, but they are fat. Here 
is a real domestic tragedy, so real that some 
philosophers favor an eleventh command- 
ment for the particular safe-guarding of love: 









Wee STORY-WRITING TAUGHT yi, 


MSS. criticised, revised, and typed; also, sold on 
commission. Our students sell stories to best mara- 
zines. Free booklet, “WRITING FOR PROFIT,” 
telis how, gives proof. National Press Asso- 
ciation. Dept 112, Indianapolis, Ind. 





ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufac- 
turers want Owen Patents. Send for 
3 free books; inventions wanted., etc. 


I help you market your invention without charge. 
RIC HARD BR. OWEN 


48 Owen Bidg., Washington. D.C. 








Mr. Atwood’s financial arti- 

cles for the coming year 

will be of real value to all 
investors. 


Do not fail to read them. 


Financial & Insurance Department 
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“Thou shalt not let thyself grow fat.” And 
remember that fat shortens our years by 
impeding the action of our vital organs. 
wars equally upon life and upon love. 

What is to be done about this? 

“Eating and drinking are habits,” replies 
Amelia Summerville, the actress, who ought 
to know, since she has transformed herself 
from a mountainous mass to a woman of 
Trilby slenderness. “‘One may easily adjust 
oneself to a non-fattening dict and at the 
same time acquire a desire or liking for 
the things that are beneficial and health- 
ful. Form the thought in your mind just 
what you will eat and drink, and be firm 
with yourself. Quickly you will discover 
you are master. ‘To be able to control one’s 
appetite for food is self-mastery in its high- 
est form.” 

Miss Summerville says, in her little book, 
Why Be Fat? that after three months of this 
~asy and exhilarating regime she reduced 
her hips six inches and her waist measure 
from twenty-nine to twenty-two. She gives 
many helpful menus, but the best menus of 
all are those which each woman works out 
for herself, as suitable for her own needs, 
and the best diet is one based on general 
abstemiousness, eat whatever you want, but 
only a little of it, about half as much as you 
have been eating, say two slices of bacon 
instead of four, two pieces of toast instead of 
three, one cup of coffee instead of two, one 
piece of cake instead of two, one egg instead 
of two, one,lump of sugar instead of two, one 
helping of meat instead of two. And so on. 
And occasionally skip a meal. 

And just as each woman should work out 
for herself her own diet system, so she should 
work out for herself her own system of 
charming and delighting her husband or her 
sweetheart. She must not expect to find 
either physical or emotional salvation ready 
made for her in a book. 

Two thousand years ago an_ oriental 
pointed out to women sixty-four different 
ways of perfecting themselves so that they 
might hold their husbands and lovers in 
sixty-four different kinds of bondage. Of 
these I will name only: “Singing, dancing, 
playing on musical instruments, making car 
ornaments and perfumes, magic or sorcery, 
cooking, sewing, solving riddles and enigmas, 
the art of mimicry, knowledge of coins and 
gems, chemistry and mineralogy, gardening, 
the art of cock fighting, quail fighting, and 
ram fighting, the art of teaching parrots and 
starlings to speak, knowledge of disguises, 
skill in gymnastics, sk'll in various forms of 
gambling, and in the making of figures and 
images in clay.” 

Evidently a wife possessed of such various 
charms and accomplishments might aston- 


ishingly increase her ascendency over her 
husband. I mention this as illustrating the 


immense pains that women have been at in 
past ages to enhance their allurements and 
thus keep the flame of desire burning in 
men’s hearts. There are women in the world 
far beautiful than their American 
sisters who, nevertheless, excel them in these 
important arts of pleasing simply because 
they’care more about pleasing and try harder, 
more unselfishly, to please. I am not think- 
ing of women as creatures of pleasure; I 
only mean that the more they have of 
pleasingness, along with their other qualities, 
the better will be the chances of love's 
enduring. 
And so on. 
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One Hundred Dollars Offered in Prizes 


E want to find out what the really old people of the country are doing. As 
Mr. Moffett pointed out in the first article of this series. there is a population in 
the United States alone of 30,000 people over 90 years of age, and 3,000 people over 


a hundred. Think of that! 
to die. 
about them — from themselves. 


Few of these are bed-ridden. 
Quite the contrary. They are active, useful citizens. 
All of them probably sing, with Browning: 


They are not just waiting 
We want to learn more 


“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be.” 


We want to learn several things; First: 


achievement) since they were eighty? 
life? 
in life? 


Second: 
Third: What do they regret most in life? 
For what we consider the best letter not over five hundred words in 


What have they done (in the sense of 
What have they enjoyed most in 
Fourth: What has helped them most 


length, written by one of these octogenarians, received on or before October first, 


covering these points, McClure’s will pay twenty-five dollars. 
and for the five next best, five dollars each. 


ten dollars 2ach; 


For the five next best, 
If the letters can be 


accompanied by photographs, particularly of groups of several generations, so much 


the better. 


relating to the doings of alert, alive 


But pictures are not necessary. 
young-old people over eighty. 
Contest Editor, McClure’s, 251 Fourth Avenue, 


We want written facts, first of all, 


New York, 


Address, | 


. 
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‘Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 





CONSUMER YA 












FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 











FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, *with ne wly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish, 

We scll ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT 
eending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME, 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval, 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands, 

CODFISH, as we salt ft, is white, boneless and 
teady forinstant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
@ fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 


FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
galads, Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 


and safest lobsters yo 4 can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
yourself. 


FRIED CLAMS {fs a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 


FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
te cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and e very good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your sane 4 
shelf for regular or emergency use. 


With every order we send BOOK OF REC- ..- 
IPES for preparing all our products. WW’ rite, Ps 


for it. Our list tells how each kind of. 
tish is put up, with the delivered price ..-" Frank E. 
so you can choose jus st what you,’ Davis Co, 


will enjoy most. Scnd the, ra 51 Central Wharf 
coupon for it now, J 


~" Gloucester, Mass. 
FRANK E., Fé 


¥ Please send me your 
DAVIS CO,” latest Fish Price List. 
51 Central Fe 


Wharf pee NOME... cccceseceesseeennneneneeneeneeennnnn 
Gloucester ,. ll 

aay? | sildcedaiaiadaeadteiisbeptedeiiaaimmvennie _— 
City... sciciesenteeiibeieiinee scmnuieesaal occccceees 





This Man 




















a.) Has the Most 


Wonderful 
Memory 


’, Ever Known 


He can give the population of any place in 
America of over 5,000 


He can give every important date in world 
history 
HE has 300,000 Facts and Figures stored 


away in his brain 

William Berol is this man’s name, and a few 
years ago his memory was distressingly poor. 
His amazing efficiency was developed 
through his own simple practical method. 


His system is being taught with great success 
to large classes at educational institutions in 
New York City. Thousands of men and 
women are learning it easily, quickly, by mail 


The Berol Method Will Strengthen 
YOUR Memory Amazingly 


It. will assist you in recelling Names, Faces, 
Dates, Telephone Numbers; his simple sysiem will 
correct’ mind-wandering and teach concentration; 
you will remember the facts iw what you read; you 
can recall episodes and experiences; you can be 
come a clearer thinker, and in public speaking sel- 
dom be at a loss for a word. Give this method a 
few spare minutes daily, at home, and you will be 
astonished. 


Write today for full free particulars of this 
man's wonderful memory and our offer to you. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 699 New York 













Be A Traveling Saleeman 
Experience unnecessary, Earn Big Pay while you 
learn, Write for big list of positions open, and teatimo- 
nirts from hundreds of our students who earn $100 to 
2500 a mont ddress our nearest office. Dept. 629 
NATIONAL SALESMEN'S _ ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, New York, San Francisec 
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Movies of the Future 


[Continued from page 15) 
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business of the entrance of this new force — 
publicity. They are anxious to have their 
stars appear in McClure Pictures for the 
benefit such an appearance will be to 
them in future appearances in other pro- 
ductions. Thus a big publishing company 
can gather the stars of all the programmes 
under its trademark, and be in a position to 
vuarantee at the start, to the man who runs 
a moving picture theatre and to the man who 
patronizes it, the very highest standard of 
acting by the most successful and popular 
artists. Not only are the productions of such 
an organization certain to be of a quality 
standard hitherto unknown in the picture 
business, but the acting is sure to be of that 
high quality that is usually found only at 
rare intervals in the general run of motion 
pictures. Each McClure Picture .is, there- 
fore, certain to be a Superpicture! 

In these days, however, it is not enough 
in the picture business or in the button 
business, or in the pulpit or automobile 
business, to make a good thing and let it go 
at that. And the publisher who produces 
pictures, in spite of his high standards and 
other advantages in production, and_ his 
knowledge of publicity methods and values, 
cannot afford to spend a hundred thousand 
dollars to tell the people about a picture that 
may earn him profits of ten thousand dollars. 
He can, however, do what McClure’s is 
doing with the first pictures to be written, 
produced, and exhibited under the McClure 
trademark. 

For instance, the first McClure play, in 
which Ann Murdock, the Frohman star, is 
to appear is called “Envy.” The second one, 
in which Holbrook Blinn is the most impor- 





HEN Bill Riggs went to Europe for 
Wi first time they asked him daily 
if he understood English. “ Ye-es,”’ Bill 
would admit doubtfully, “ toler’ble—toler’ble. 
I kin make it out, if y’ go slow.” What Bill 
was trying to say is that, like most of us, he 
understood English but spoke American. 

Spoken American has traveled far from 
spoken English. The English lift the re- 
ceiver and mildly inquire: “*Are you there?” 
Americans rattle the handle and cry: “H’'lo! 
Wilo! Who-ziss?” The English say: 
“Rah-ther!” We say: “Sure thing!” 
They “do her in;” we “double-cross her.” 
They “shut it;” we “can it.” They tap 
their foreheads significantly and murmur:+ 
“Balmy!” We remark: “ Nobuddy a-tome!” 
And spoken American has _ traveled; even 
further. We have no written language. Our 
print is the English language; our speech is 

the American. For instance, we must use 
b English letters to indicate the sound of a 
‘common American  salutatiou: ‘Godda 
macha bowcha?” (Have yon got a match 
about you?) But, alas, how this crude spelling 
maligns our smoothly articulated vernacular. 

Our language —the American—is no 
stationary thing. It is on the move; it has 
characteristic “hustie.”” We are busy smash- 
ing consonants, spoiling vowels, crushing 
Whole phrases iato a grunt — “* Uddia-doon- 
air?” (What are you doing there?) “Sry.” 
(That is rigut.) In that respect our develop- 
ment is like the French language during the 
period of its most rapid advance. Like the 
Frencla we have begun to drop our final con- 
sonznts. A jitney ride cost “‘fie-cense” (five 
outs). Our evening valedictory is “Goo- 
night!” 

_ Like the French, too, we have a marked 
liaison — the borrowing of a letter from the 
preceding word. We invite one another to 
“C’meer.” (Come here.) We guess at a hard 
name and add: “Sumpin nike at.” (Some- 
thing like that.) If we don’t hear distinctly 
we nudge our neighbor and inquire: “Wah 
wee say?” (What does he say?) “Hoo- 
zat?” (Who is that) has as good a liaison 
as the French vous avez. ; 

Naturally, traces of English influence are 
till found in the American speech, although 
America has never taken kindly to the 
English “t.” In Revolutionary times, we 
tetmember, America would not give a Con- 





tant player, is called “Pride.” Charlotte 
Walker is to play “Sloth,” Nance O'Neill 
“Greed,” and so on until all of the Seven 
Deadly Sins have been portrayed on the 
screen. The continuity of interest is further 
strengthened by the ~ppearance in each play 
of a pair of young Icyers played by those 
sterling young ac.ors, George LeGuere and 
Shirley Mason. Fach play is to be complete 
in itself and will stand on its own feet, but 
all seven form a group that can be advertised 
together. No one of these plays, although 
each is a magnificent production, would be big 
enough to justify a national advertising 
campaign, but all seven taken together are 
bigger from a financial standpoint than any 
spectacle or serial picture and can be adver- 
tised everywhere. 

Before these pictures reach the theatre in 
your town, you will know not only that the 
productions are up to the established Me- 
Clure quality and that they are played by 
stars gathered from all the best picture 
programmes, but you will know all about 
the pictures themselves, what they are about, 
what lessons they are trying to teach, whether 
you want to see them yourself, and whether 
you want your children to see them. Thus is 
the publisher of established reputation — 
working in celluloid instead of paper and ink 
—-able to bring order out of the present 
chaotic conditions in the motion picture 
business, able to assure the man who exhibits 
the picture of an absolutely certain attend- 
ance at his theatre, and able to guarantee 
the public against the evil results of indis- 
criminate theatre going. 

The motion picture of the future is to be the 
advertised picture, the real Superpicture! 





Our Own, Our Native Speech 


by Hugh Mearns 


tinental “d” for all the “t” in Britain. Con- 
sistently, enough, all our “fs” are rapidly 
turning into “d’s,” and our “D’s”— big 
“D's” and little “D’s”—are disappearing 
rapidly: “Ass-bedder.” (That’s better.) 
“*Un-godda-coa},” (I have got a cold.) “Sid- 
dup,” (Sit up) says mother at home; “Sit- 
dow,” (Sit down) sys teacher in school. 

But in droppiny “H’s” we almost out- 
English the Engli-i: ““Ware-zee?” (Where 
is he?) “*Air-e-iz!”” (There he is.) “ At-sim!” 
(That's him.) When women interrupt our 
male meetings, as taey often insist upan doing, 
one is sure to hea: from the crowd a good, 
lusty, American voice shouting: “Shudder- 
rup!”” What's she “doin’ ’ere,” anyway? 
Nobody “asst-’er .2!” From the bleachers 
comes the cry: “Ittim owd, oh man!” 
(Hit them out, old man!) And when he 
does hit them out, the answering shout is: 
“Attaboy!” (That’s the boy.) 

A philologist looks at these evolutions of 
langage with a serene, untroubled eye. He 
rema*ks neither: “Fie! Fie!” nor “Tut! 
Tut!” He cares not how folks talk, so long 
as they keep on talking. But the talkers 
themselves are mosi sensitive. All Americans, 
even you, gentle reader, have the illusion 
that they speak English. 

As only the English language is respectable, 
there 1as come to be a prejudice against the 
American language. Prejudice or not we 
are already seeing a crop-out of the American 
language in the newspaper joke and in the 
populur magazine story. The native speech 
is getting into priat. In a few years one 
may not be astonished to see the great Amer- 
ican novel decked out in its own patois. 
Fancy a page like this: 

*Wen-juh gid din?” sez she. 

* Lass-night,” sez he. 

“ Binna way long?” 

“ Munce ’n mune.” 

“Hows ze oh town?” 

“ Aw-rye.” 

“Fie nole Ciddy,”’ sez he. 

“ Ass-rye,” sez 8} ¢. 

“Fie nole burg,” sez he. 

“ Ass-rye,”” sez 81 . 

Isn’t it intoxicai ag! One’s own, one’s na- 
tive speech! To lv sure, this is only a faint 
phonetic reproduction of the great American 
languaze—to do it ,astice would require a spe- 
cial aljhabet — but it is “sumpin nike at.” 
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IBERTY SIX* =) 


O9 Dominant 
9 Liberty Owner- 

The Owner’s Interest Features 
The one thought paramount in the ng trea 
° . . . 2. Licht operatin 
minds of Liberty builders is the diesel deck, 
owner's interest. The result is a re- 3. Powerful brakes 
markable degree of comfort for the — ae See 
passengers and effortless control for 4.Silent and 
the driver. smooth vear shift. 
com- 


A hundred details usually overlooked bigs gover Oper 
are found only in the Liberty car. pension. 
They make it the car of owner's interest. 


6. Wide doors. 
Riding Comfort I the long easy swing 


7. Comfortable, 
when the Liberty spe- 


wide and deep seats 
] 
cial spring construction cancels the shock of the 


genuine leather. 


8. Plenty of room. 


road. In the perfect balance that enables you to 9- . wind . ield 
° ° : sather tight all 
drive straight ahead over any roac. In extra leg pacscow 


In the wide comfortable seats you sit as 
You sit JN the 


room. 
though in a capacious arm chair. 
Liberty, not ON it. 


Dri ving Ease the Liberty is at your finger 

tips. You operate it with- 
out effort. The balanced clutch releases so easily 
that you can depress it with your finger—still it 
never slips. The foot brake controls with smooth 
dominance. The hand emergency brake may be 
thrown with one finger and instantly brings the 
car to a firm stop. The Liberty steers so lightly 
that it is guided with a touch of the hand. You 
don’t have to reach out or exert undue strength. 


10. Simplicity " 
chassis desi mn. 
11. Beautiful body 
lines, long and low 
Contincntal-Lib 
erty motor, 3's x 
ie ‘axl 
4%2; Timken axl 
and bearings;Delco 
equipment; Whicel- 
bas 11s inch 


32 x 4 tires, 


Five Passenger 
Touring and 
Four Passenger 
Close Coupled Car 
$1095 


Car 


Distinctive types of 
nclosed car 


Liberty Motor Car Company 


Detroit 














Vayestic 


Coal Chute 


Keeps the coal man from marring the sides of your home, protects 
your walk, flowers, lawn and shrubs. A glass door serves as a 
window, giving splendid light to the basement. It loc!.s from the 
inside and is burgiar-proof. It is extra durable, has a heavy; ’ 
body—semi-stee! door frame and boiler plate hopper. 
home should have one. 


Write for Free Book 
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Majestic alties: Gar's Recelvers, Milk 
and Package Receivers, all-metal Basement Wir Rubbieh The . Street and Park 
Refuse Cans, Metal Plant Boxes, Pipe and Pipeless Warm Air Furnaces, ete, 


The Majestic Co., 611 Erie Street, Huntington, Ind. 


50c 


Postpaid 


Name Engraved 

















edness’ BILLFOLD 


s Gift—Model result of 25 years’ 
ncy fold, coin 


iti 
LANDA“Pre 
= 
experience, 
case, mo 
photo frame. lade of fines soft, er. 
» thin, flexible. Will fit any pocket — for ladies 


or ntlemen, _ Size close . 3x3 6-8 inches; open, 81-4x 
355. ial Price, direct to consumer, SOc. $5.40 doz. 


$pes d 
postal |. Ordinarily $1.00 each, Ary, name or monogram 
n28 kt. gold FREE. Packed inhandsome gift box, con- 


. Money Cheerfully Refunded 






LOOSE LEAF MEMO Pad 


Free in 
taining engraved Xmar card and tinsel cord. 
i ’Biltmore,’* same infinest Morocco Leather. Spe= 23 kt G Id 
Price, direct to consumer, $1.00. Worth $2.50 each. -Kt, UO 
10.00 doz. postpaid. Order either kind for yourself and é 
lends, Send today draft, M. O. or postage stamps. Order For Ladies and 
i; day received. Write for Landa Xmas Gifts catalog. . Genthees 
& Sons Co., Mfrs. PteG6i, Chicago wwe w ¥ enslemn 





wnt cae ‘> TWO CARD POCKETS 


FRE<eSo" BANKING. 


tunities in this won- | 
derful profession. and how you can learn by 
mail. . Di awarded. | 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 
American School of Bankin 





“BOW LEGS and KNOCK. 
KNEES”? UNSIGHTLY 


Send for booklet showing photos of men 
with and without 
THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 
PERFECT SALES CO., 140 WN. Mayfield Ave, 
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4: Uast State Stzect. COLUMBUS, Oli0 | Dept. L, Austin Station, Chicago, ll 
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CHANDLER SIX 


Convertible Sedan $1895 Convertible Coupe $1895 





Hundreds of Motor Car Purchasers 
Turning Now to These Models 


The Chandler seven-passenger convertible sedan 
and four-passenger convertible coupe are given great 
attention at this time by discriminating buyers. 
They .are especially attractive models, offering, as 
they. dg, closed car comfort, luxury and style, anc 
being instantly convertible into open cars of -highest 
character. ‘They appeal, too, not only because of 
their popular types of body, but quite as much be- 
cause they are mounted on the famous Chandler 
Six chassis—a proven mechanism featured by the 
Marvelous Chandler Motor. 

So many choose the Chandler because they KNOW 
the Chandler. ‘They choose the Chandler because 
it has so firmly established itself as a dependable 


automobile. ‘They choose the Chandler because it 
Offers highest values at such attractive prices. 

‘Throughout a period of nearly four years of in- 
telligent manufacturing this great car has undergone 
constant refinement. Standing firmly by our one 
chassis policy, and protecting Chandler owners 
against radical experimentation, we have developed 
the Chandler Six toa degree approximating perfection. 

‘Ten thousand new owners say the Chandler Type 
17 is a truly wonderful car. Your verdict will be 
the same. 

Hundreds are buying Chandler convertible sedans 
and coupes now. Our dealers everywhere are show- 
ing these handsome cars. 


Other Chandler Type 17 Models 


Seven-passenger Touring Car, $1295 


Four-passenger Roadster $1295 


Seven-passenger Limousine, $2595 


(All prices f. o. b. Cleveland) 
_ See Your Chandler Dealer at Once, or Write for Catalogues 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., 2010-2030 E. 13lst STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 188% BROADWAY. CABLE ADDRESS, CHANMOTOR 











